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UP THE ASHLEY AND COOPER. 


THE OAKS, NEAR GOOSE OREEK OHURCH. 


HARLESTON is the picturesque city of 

the Southern Atlantic coast. Not hid- 
den eighteen or twenty miles up some river, 
not stretching out a ragged fringe of strag- 
gling suburbs to the north and south, not 
new and glaring, not young and legendless, 
the city has a character of its own, and is 
like nothing but itself. It never seems to 
be growing or racing ahead, like the North- 
ern towns; but finished, complete, with a 





background of co- 
lonial traditions, 
with a_ history, 
with a peculiar 
architecture, with 
settled, mature 
ways and habits, 
it lives calmly on 
its narrow peniy- 
sula, and sighs not 
for other miles to 
conquer. Under 
the full moon, we 
stood beneath the 
little archways 
high up on St. 
Michael’s historic 
spire. Below lay 
the city, closely 
built, stretching 
from river to riv- 
er, and abruptly 
ending there, with 
no continuations 
on the far sides of 
the silvery streams 
to perplex you with 
the thought that 
you have not seen 
it all, but must per- 
force cross over 
and ride on horse- 
cars through dusty 
miles of suburbs. 
The near streets 
stretch systematic- 
ally east and west 
from side to side; 
and from end to 
end, north and 
south, run, from 
the Battery to the green of the country, two 
long avenues that meet and shake hands 
three miles out, and then blend into a lovely 
country road, shaded with moss-draped live- 
oaks, that leads out across the Neck to the 
rice and cotton lands of the outlying plan- 
tations. From our station in the spire we 
could see the whole of this and take it all 
in—the very beginning and the very end of 
Charleston. Lights were twinkling from 
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VIEW IN OHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA, SHOWING BT. MIOHAEL’S OHURCH. 


the windows of the old houses, built gener- 
ally with the narrow gable-end on the street, 
rising three stories high, with closed shut- 
ters and massive jealous garden walls, which 


had seemed to us like fortifications as we | 


strolled by; but now, looking down in the 
brilliant moonlight, we could see the long 
side stretch of broad verandas adorning each 
story from ground to roof, and the mass of 
green in the hidden gardens, which, like 
Moorish court-yards, are for the dwellers 
within, and not for the passers-by. 
ing, we looked out to sea, down the broad 
harbor. On one side shone out the white 
cottages of Sullivan’s Island, with the earth- 
covered slopes of Fort Moultrie; on the oth- 
er we traced the long low tongue of Morris 
island lying on the water, with the old ridge 
of Battery Wagner faintly visible; and in 
the centre of the harbor, directly under the 
moon, rose Fort Sumter, round, dark, and 
frowning, the little movable light-house, 
that mars its symmetry with its all too short 
tower, perched on its eastern parapet. The 
white sails of a vessel out on the ocean, sev- 


Turn- | 


en miles distant, seemed near- 
er than the Brooklyn shore 
as seen from New York, for 
the harbor is wide, and there- 
fore seems near, the eastern 
outlook is boundless—away 
to the Bermudas if you like 
—and water miles are short 
miles always, especially un- 
der the moon. 

Then turning inland again, 
with the mind’s eye full of 
this beautiful breezy harbor, 
we saw how it was formed. 
Two rivers come out from 
the land and flow into each 
other, their broad mingled 
tide sweeping down past 
the islands into the ocean. 
These rivers, the Kiowah and 
the Etiwan of the Indians, 
are the Ashley and the Coop- 
er, by whose tides the city’s 
sides are bound as with sil- 
very ribbons, that stretch in- 
land through the green coun- 
try, shimmering and fading 
away into the pearly haze of 
the moon-lit night. 

Below us the chimes rang 
out, sweetly telling the hour. 
“Nine o’clock, and a—all’s 
well,” chanted the watch- 
man who keeps guard in the 
tower all night; and the re- 
turning cry answered him, 
chanted by the patrol from 
the street below. This is an 
old custom which has been 
preserved in Charleston, like 
many other old things so 
| long gone from Northern cities that their 
| very memory has faded. Visitors passing 
| through, en route to and from Florida, seize 
upon this old spire with its chime and its 
watchman as something foreign, reminding 
them of quaint German towns they have 
seen abroad, and go away associating it 
| with a mixture of wood-carvings, flaxen- 
| haired maidens, and a ruined castle some- 

where near, rather than with the olden 
| times in their own country, to which it in 
|reality belongs. St. Michael’s Church was 
built in 1752 on the site of a wooden struc- 
ture erected in 1690, the first Episcopal 
chureh in South Carolina; its chime of 
bells, eight in number, was brought from 
England. When the British evacuated 
Charleston in 1782, they removed these 
bells and sent them to New York, whence 
they were taken to England and sold. Res- 
cued by a merchant there, formerly a resi- 
dent of Charleston, they were returned to 
the city, where they hung in peace in their 
spire until 1861, when, as a matter of pre- 
-aution, they were removed to Columbia; 














there, passing through the great fire at the 
close of the war, they were so much injured 
that they were sent again to England, this 
time to be recast. On the 21st of March, 
1867, they chimed again for the first time 
in their new garb from the old steeple, play- 
ing to the listening city the appropriate air, 
“Home again.” St. Michael’s spire is one | 
hundred and sixty-eight feet high. Early 
in the Revolutionary war Captain Whipple, 
of the schooner Defense, who fired the first 
gun against the British in South Carolina, 
knowing that it was conspicuous far out at 
sea, conceived the idea of painting it black, 
in order that it might not serve as a land- | 
mark for the British fleet outside. This 
was done, but with another result than the 
one intended. Against the clear light South- 
ern sky the obstinate spire, now black, stood 
out more conspicuously than ever. The | 
Americans, while they oceupied Charleston, 
kept a watchman in the tower, who reported 
the movements of the British, encamped on 
James Island, opposite ; and during the late 
war the Confederates also kept a look-out | 
there, to note the movements of the block- | 
ading fleet outside the bar and the position 
of the forces on Morris Island. This same 
spire was also the mark for the Federal ar- 
tillery-men during the long siege of Charles- 
ton; but it was never struck, although more 
than twenty thousand shells were thrown, 
as closely aimed as could be, the guns being 
tive miles distant. Other portions of the 
church were struck, but the injuries to the 
old walls were slight, and easily repaired. 
The Ashley and the Cooper, the two sil- 
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nation and a wicked king; Cavalier families 
impoverished by long loyalty to the royal 
cause, and illy repaid from an impoverished 
treasury by grants of land in the New World 
—these met upon the banks of the Ashley 
and the Cooper, and kept the best peace 
they could. Later came Dutch from New 
York, when that city was captured by the 
English; and after the revocation of the 


| Edict of Nantes came colonies of Hugue- 
| nots, whose names are still among the best 


known in Carolina—Bonneau, Cordes, Du- 


|pont, De Saussure, Grimké, Huger, Horry, 


Legaré, Le Jau, Laurens, Mazyck, Mani- 
gault, Marion, Neufville, Prioleau, Porcher, 
Poyas, Ravenel, and others. The charter 
guaranteed liberty of conscience, and, gener- 
ally speaking, this was allowed to all. True, 
in the old records later stand several church 
laws, one of which empowered the church- 


| warden, accompanied by two corstabjes of 


Charles-town, once in the morning and once 
in the afternoon on Sunday, during the hours 
of service, to walk through the town and 
see if any persons were being unlawfully 
entertained at the vintners’ shops, permis- 


|sion being accorded, if admittance was re- 


fused, to break down the door. This, how- 
ever, is mild compared to Virginia, where 
the law compelled every new settler to ap- 
pear before the rector of the parish for prop- 
er religious instruction; if he refused, he 
was to be admonished and whipped; if he 
refused a second time, he was to be admon- 
ished and whipped a second time; and if he 
refused a third time, he was to be whipped 
every day until he yielded, which must have 





very rivers we saw from this spire, were brought him in a charming temper to the 
* * . . | sys . 

named after Ashley Cooper, afterward Earl | waiting rector. These laws, made to uphold 

of Shaftesbury, one of the lords proprietors | Episcopal authority, smack of an intolerance 





to whom in 1693 Charles the Second grant- | 
ed a tract of land in that fine New World of | 
his—a tract embracing with easy liberality | 
the present domains of North Carolina, South | 
Carolina, and Georgia. Locke, the philoso- | 
pher, prepared a code of laws modeled upon |} 
Plato’s republic for the infant colony, and | 
among other things ordained a nobility, | 
three orders, landgraves, cassiques, and bar- 
ons, graduated by landed estates granted | 
with the titles, which were to be hered- | 
itary, like the titles of the mother country. | 
The titles and estates of landgrave were | 
actually granted and enjoyed by several 
persons, forming the only bona fide United 
States nobility of which we have record. 
The people’s government having been se- 
lected, the lerds proprietors began to look | 
about for the people, and owing to the con- | 
fusion at home consequent upon the Resto- | 
ration, they obtained two classes, widely | 
different and widely disagreeing —classes | 
that were not safely fused into one homo- | 
geneous mass until the Revolution came | 
with its struggles and trials of fire: Round- 





| World sending so many. 


not far behind that of the much-berated Puri- 
tans of Massachusetts Bay. They were, how- 
ever, a dead letter, at least in Carolina, where 
the Dissenters were always a powerful body, 
and the Cavalier families, however influen- 
tial, in point of numbers a minority. 

In colonial times Charleston was a favor- 
ite settlement of the mother country, owing 
to the value of its exports—indigo, rice, and 
naval stores. In 1731 forty thousand bar- 
rels of rice were exported, and, as it was 
said, “ London and Liverpool looked loving- 
ly on the brisk colony of the Ashley and 
Cooper.” The sons of the wealthier plant- 
ers were almost universally sent to England 
to be educated, no other colony in the New 
Fashions were 
brought over for the wives and daughters; 
Madeira wine, punch, tea, coffee, and choc- 
olate were in common use; and four-horse 
coaches rolled up to the doors of the little 
churches, now almost lost in a second growth 
of wild forest. Ont-door sports were much 
affected by the planters, who kept fine horses 
and dogs, and hunted over the country in 


head families praying to leave a profligate | English style, although on a larger scale 
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| ployed, making each estate patriarchal in 
| its administration, government, and system 
of supplies. 

| Drayton Hall, the only one of these old 
homes now remaining, was built in 1740 by 
| Thomas Drayton, Esq., and named after the 
| family residence, Drayton Hall, Northamp- 
| tonshire, England; its cost at that early 
period being ninety thousand dollars. It is 
built of brick, the columns of Portland mar- 
ble, and much of the finer material having 
been imported from England. Within, the 
stairway, the mantels, and the wainscot, 
which extends in a quaint fashion from 
floor to ceiling, are of solid mahogany, pan- 
eled and elaborately carved, the wainscot 
at a later period having been painted over, 
probably on account of the daily oiling and 
polishing which old-time ideas of shining 
mahogany required. Over the mantels are 
frames set in the wainscot for pictures or 
coats of arms, the fire-places are adorned 
with colored tiles, and the size of the rooms, 
together with the great kitchens and ovens 
below, take one back to the old baronial 
days in England when size was a criterion 
of grandeur, and every thing belonging to 
great families was great also, from the 
than was possible in that well-bounded, | breadth of their apartments to the bulk of 
well-meted-out island. They killed foxes, | their four-horse coaches. In one of the cel- 
deer, and bears, and now and then an Indi-| lars are to be seen a number of marble col- 
an, for the forests were still full of the red- | umns lying on the ground just as they came 
skinned foes. In 1674 the first regular gov- | from England. These columns have given 
ernment, other than military, was establish- | rise to the story that the old mansion was 
ed in the province, in 1682 a Parliament was | never entirely finished; but this is an error, 
held, and in 1683 a landgrave was appoint- the columns having been intended not for 
ed Governor, succeeding the military rule | the house, but for a gateway outside. The 
of Landgraves Yeamans and West. One of | Drayton family occupied the Hall for a num- 
these Carolina landgraves we 

shall find in our journey up a 

the Cooper River; for, leav- - " 

ing Charleston with its oft- 

told and well-known story, ——— 

we are going up the two riv- = 

ers to search out the old man- 
ors, with their legends and 
history, now almost forgot- 
ten, of colonial times and of 
the Revolution. 

The Ashley River, or “up 
the Ashley,” was once the 
scene of great magnificence, 
the residences and the ways 
of living being modeled upon 
those of the English nobili-— 
ty, from whom, in many in- 
stances, the planters were de- 
scended. This style of living 
was even more liberal than 
its English prototype, owing 
to the warm climate—which 
almost necessarily promoted 
indolence and consequent 
lavishness—to the rich lands, 
and especially to the num- 
ber of slaves owned and em- DRAYTON HALL, ON THE ASHLEY, WESTERN FRONT. 
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ber of years. Many 
persons in Charles- 
ton remember the 
stories told by their 
fathers and moth- 
of the dinner 
parties and oth- 
er entertainments 
given at Drayton 
Hall, when carpets 
were laid down 
over the broad 
flights of steps at 
both entrances and 
out to the carriage- 
ways, that the la- 
dies might alight 
and enter without 
endangering the 
satin of their robes. 

Cornwallis ocecu- 
pied Drayton Hall 
as his head-quar- 
ters during por- 
tions of the years 
1780 and 1781, ap- 
pointing receivers 
for the estate, and 
doling out rations 
of provisions daily 


ers 


to those of the 
family who had re- 
mained at home. 


The letters “K.W.” 
are still to be seen 
cut into one of the 
bricks by a German 
soldier—his way of 
spelling his com- 
mander’s name. 
The Draytons are 





DRAYTON HALL—RIVER FRONT. 


one of the oldest Carolina families; they | bold, self-reliant, and energetic measure. Be- 
came to the province in 1671 with Sir John | fore the Revolution Drayton had been one 


Yeamans. William Henry Drayton, a grand- of the king’s counselors and judge of the 
son of the first comer, was born at Drayton | province, and after it he was made Chief 


Hall in 1742. 
at Westminster School and Oxford; but in 
spite of his English habits and affiliations, 


He was educated in England, | 


} 


on his return to Carolina he took up the | 
cause of liberty, and wrote and published 


several powerful pamphlets upon the rights 
of the injured colony. In 1775 he was elect- 


ed a member of the Provincial Congress, | 


and was afterward advanced to its presi- 
dency. 
that he issued, on the 9th of November, 
1775, the order for the first firing on the 
British, which was executed by Captain 
Whipple, of the schooner Defense, and open- 
ed hostilities in the South. 


Justice by his countrymen, who heaped hon- 


| ors of all kinds upon him in recognition of 


his distinguished character and services, 
one of the latter being a mission to the dis- 
affected people of the back country, which, 
in connection with the Rev. William Ten- 
nant, he undertook and carried out with 
success in 1775. He was the author of a 


| history of the Revolution; he designed one 


It was while holding this office | 


This order, ad- | 


dressed to Colonel William Moultrie, direct- | 


ed him “by every military operation to en- 
deavor to oppose the passage of any British 
naval armament that may attempt to pass 
Fort Johnson ;” 
that time declared independence, it was a 


and as Congress had not at | 


side of the arms and great seal of South 
Carolina, the other side having been con- 
tributed by Arthur Middleton, a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence; and he 
was considered one of the ablest political 
writers and speakers of the day—all this in 
what we should call his youth, since he died 
in Philadelphia, while attending Congress 
in 1779, at the early age of thirty-seven 
years. 

At the close of the late war, when every 
other mansion in this parish was burned, 























































































MAGNOLIA, ON THE ASHLEY, 


Drayton Hall was spared. It is said that a 
negro declared that its owner was a Union 
man, which story had so much foundation 
in fact as this: A Northern Drayton, a near 
relative of the South Carolina family, was 
actually outside the bar with the fleet which 
had so long blockaded Charleston Harbor ; 
this was Captain Percival Drayton, of the 
United States navy, who distinguished him- 
self in the engagements at Port Royal, Fort 
Sumter, and Mobile Bay, and died in 1865 
at Washington, Chief of the Bureau of Nav- 
igation. His tomb is in Trinity Church, 
New York city, and is annually adorned with 
flowers on Decoration-day. 

The Rev. William Tennant, who accom- 
panied Mr. Drayton on his mission to the 
disaffected people of the back country, was 
born in New Jersey, and educated at Prince- 
ton College; he became pastor of the Inde- 
pendent Church in Charleston in 1772, and 
although a clergyman, he was so ardently 
zealous in the cause that he was elected a 
member of the Provincial Congress. It was 
said of him that his whole soul was in the 
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Revolution; he spoke and 
wrote with vigor, and made 
his influence felt wherever he 
went. He died, like Drayton, 
at the early age of thirty-sev- 
en, at the High Hills of the 
Santee. And a word here 
about that locality, the High 
Hills of the Santee—all in 
capitals—a title that stands 
out on the pages of Charles- 
ton history with a breezy 
prominence that carries the 
reader in imagination up, up, 
to far blue mountain - tops. 
On the principle of large riv- 
ers for large cities, the Santee, 
melodiously and appropriate- 
ly formed by the Wateree and 
Congaree, is the river at whose 
mouth Charleston ought to 
have stood. It did not get 
the city, for some reason or 
other, and goes townless inte 
the sea; but to make up for 
this, it has its hills—those 
High Hills that rise about 
two hundred feet above the 
plain, the favorite camping- 
ground of General Greene 
during the Revolutionary war, 
affectionately called by Gen- 
eral Lee “the benign Hills of 
the Santee.” Thither resort- 
ed many South Carolinians, 
apparently to die; at least 
one often reads of this or that 
distinguished man, “ He died 
at the High Hills of the San- 
tee.” 

But, Carolina, we will not 
smile at the small height of these high hills 
of thine; keep them for the poetical name 
they bear (always in capitals), and for the 
way they light up the story of thy poor 
foot-sore, weary little Revolutionary army. 
One is always so glad to read that they 
“went into camp at the High Hills of the 
Santee”—brave, patriotic little band! 

Below Drayton Hall is Schievelin, an es- 
tate of the Izard family. Here was made 
one of the first treaties with the Indians of 
Carolina, and there is still to be seen here a 
block-house, intended as a retreat for the 
family in case of a sudden attack by the red- 
skins. There was a dramatic scene at Schi- 
evelin once. The young heir, having wooed 
and won a foreign bride, brought her home 
to Charleston, and thence one fine morning 
the bridal party, with escort of friends, all 
on horseback, rode out to the manor-house 
on the Ashley. Just before they reached 
the long avenue of live-oaks that led to the 
entrance, the young husband, eager to give 
his bride the first glimpse of her new home, 
urged her horse forward, and galloping with 
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her into the arched roadway, called upon 
her to'look. She did look—and saw noth- 
ing but flames. The house was burning, 
and the bride saw only its destruction. It 


never returned. 

Below Schievelin, nearer Charleston, is 
Ashley Ferry. Here, on the 9th of May, 
1791, George Washington, President of the 
United States, accompanied by his wife and 
suit, took breakfast on his way to Savan- 
nah. He was escorted.as far as the ferry 
by General Moultrie, General Pinckney, and 
other distinguished citizens of Charleston. 
The young ladies of the last century were 
not unlike those of to-day, for we read that 
they sallied forth from all the houses round 
about, and crowned the Father of his Coun- 
try with flowers as he sat over his cup of 
tea—or was it chocolate ? 

Still nearer Charleston is the old Bull es- 
tate; also Accabee, with its fortified walls. 

Next above Drayton Hall is beautiful 
Magnolia, the residence of the Rev. J. Grimké 
Drayton. Inthe spring, when a little steam- 








er carries the returning Florida tourists up 
the Ashley to see old Drayton Hall, many of 
the visitors go no farther than this enchant- 


|ing garden, where they wander through the 
is said that they went abroad again and | 





glowing aisles of azaleas, and forget the lapse 
of time, recalled from their trance of enjoy- 
ment only by the whistle of the boat, which 
carries them back to the city without so 
much as a glimpse of the old mansion they 
came to see. 

“You went to Drayton Hall, of course ?” 

“Well, no. We landed at Magnolia, and 
the garden is so beautiful, so bewitchingly 
lovely, that we did not even think of the 
Hall, which is half a mile distant, you know, 
until it was too late,” is the common an- 
swer to the common question during the 
spring season in Charleston, when the great 
hotel with white columns is thronged with 
returning tourists, all wearing palmetto hats 
and carrying sea-beans in their pockets. It 
is now understood that only a person of su- 
perior energy of character succeeds in pass- 
ing through the beautiful garden and view- 
ing the old Hall in spite of the azaleas. 


AZALEAS—GARDEN AT MAGNOLIA. 














LIVE-OAKS. 


The garden, in its present beauty, has been | 
in existence only ten or fifteen years, al- 
though Magnolia had, of course, the usual | 
garden and live-oaks of the Ashley planta- | 
tions; a pretty modern cottage has taken | 
the place of the old house, which was de-| 


stroyed. Seven persons, touching finger- | 
tips, can just encircle the trunks of some of 
the live-oaks here ; there are camellias eight- 
een and twenty feet high, and a beautiful | 
sylphide rose seventeen feet in height by | 
twenty feet wide. There are also many rare 
trees and shrubs, among them the sacred tree 
of the Grand Lama, Cupressus lusitanica. 
But the glory of the garden is the gorgeous 
coloring of the azaleas, some of the bushes 
sixteen and seventeen feet through by 
twelve feet high, others nineteen and twen- 
ty feet through by thirteen feet high—solid 
masses of blossoms in all the shades of red, | 
from palest pink to deepest crimson, and 
now and then a pure white bush, like a 
bride in her snowy lace. It is almost im- 
possible to give a Northerner an idea of the 


affluence of color in this garden when its 
flowers are in bloom. Imagine a long walk, 
with the moss-draped live-oaks overhead, a 
fairy lake and bridge in the distance, and on 
pach side the great fluffy masses of rose and 
pink and crimson, reaching far above your 
head, thousands upon tens of thousands of 


| blossoms packed close together, with no 


green to mar the intensity of their color, 
rounding out in swelling curves of bloom 
down to the turf below, not pausing a few 
inches above it and showing bare stems or 
trunk, but spreading over the velvet, and 
trailing out like the rich robes of an em- 
press. Stand on one side and look across 
the lawn ; it is like a mad artist’s dream of 
hues; it is like the Arabian nights; eyes 
that have never had color enough find here 
a full feast, and go away satisfied at last. 
And with all their gorgeousness, the hues 
are delicately mingled; the magic effect is 
produced not by unbroken banks of crude 
reds, but by blended shades, like the rich 
Oriental patterns of India shawls, which the 
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European designers, with all their efforts, 
can never imitate. Sometimes in Northern 
gardens one sees, carefully tended, a little 
bed of scarlet geraniums all in bloom, or 
else a mound of verbenas in various shades ; 
imagine these twelve or thirteen feet high 
extending in long vistas in all directions as 
far as the eye can reach, and you have a 
faint idea of the beautiful spring garden of 
Magnolia. 

Although now thirteen miles from Charles- 
ton, the tide sets strongly up the river, and 
sweeps with force against the low bluff of 
Magnolia; the Ashley seems narrow and 
harmless, but it is deep, in some places sixty 
feet, and, owing to the swift current, is not 
without its dangers. There is an old oak 
not far from the landing at Magnolia, which 
has acted as life-preserver at two ship- 
wrecks. In the old days, on the occasion 
of the marriage of a Miss Gadsden, of 
Charleston, to a member of the Drayton 
family, a large silver punch-bowl, chased 
and engraved, was borrowed from the Mid- 
dletons to grace the festivities. This heir- 
loom was voyaging down the Ashley from 
Middleton Place on its way to Charleston, 
when the schooner which bore it was wreck- 
ed directly under the old oak, the crew sav- 
ing themselves by climbing into its over- 
hanging branches; but the punch-bowl went 
to the bottom, where it still remains. In 
later years another shipwreck in the very 
same place was witnessed by the present 
owner of Magnolia, the crew saving them- 
selves in the same way, by climbing into 
the tree like so many squirrels. 

A few miles above Magnolia are the ruins 
of Middleton Place, once one of the most 
beautiful plantations in South Carolina. 
This was the home of Arthur Middleton, 
the signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Here he lived and here he died. The 
old oaks, the hedges, the elaborate terraces 
and ponds, still remain, but the place is de- 
serted, and the spirit of melancholy broods 
over it. 

Next beyond is Ashley Hill, once the prop- 
erty of the Gillon family. Here can still be 
seen a heap of gravel which was brought 
over from Holland to gravel the walks near- 
ly two centuries ago. General Greene en- 
camped at Ashley Hill for some time previ- 
ous to the recapture of Charleston, but the 
glory of the place is the story of its original 
owner, Commodore Gillon, of Revolutionary 
fame. During the years 1777 and 1778, when 
the British were blockading Charleston Har- 
bor, three of their vessels were particularly 
troublesome, and Alexander Gillon, then a 
merchant of the city, volunteered to go out 
in the only armed vessel possessed by the 
Americans and attack them. By means of 
stratagem and the most daring bravery he 
captured all three, and came sailing back in 
triumph with his three prizes in tow—a brill- 





iant exploit, which gave him a frigate and 
made him a commodore. 

All these old places are on the south side 
of the Ashley River, in St. Andrew’s Parish, 
which, with St. James’s, Goose Creek, and 
Christ Church parishes, was laid off by act of 
Assembly as early as 1706. These were once 
the wealthiest and most thickly settled par- 
ishes in South Carolina. The old Church of 
St. Andrew’s still stands, about six miles from 
Drayton Hall—a quaint little structure, in 
good preservation. 

The planters of St. Andrew’s crossed the 
Ashley by ferry-boat and drove into town in 
their carriages, there being no bridges be- 
low; but some miles above, where the river 
is narrow, there is a bridge, called Bacon’s, 
a well-known name in Revolutionary days. 
Over this bridge Cornwallis and Greene, 
Tarleton and Marion, Rawdon and Sumter, 
were continually chasing each other, now 
back, now forth, now pursuing, now pursued, 
like so many spectres of Tam o’ Shanter; at 
least so it seems to the superficial reader. 
Crossing this historic bridge, we find on the 
other side of the river, about eighteen miles 
from Charleston, two picturesque and, in the 
American sense of the word, ancient ruins— 
an old fort, built in a horseshoe bend of the 
Ashley, and not far from it a Gothic tower 
eighty feet in height, gracefully draped in 
vines. These two silent mementoes of co- 
lonial times and the Revolution are little 
known outside of their immediate neighbor- 
hood, and have never been photographed un- 
tilnow. They stand like sentinels over the 
site of a town, the once-flourishing town of 
Dorchester, where now not one hearth-stone 
remains, not one brick upon another. A par- 
ty of patriots went ont not long since, with 
speeches and toasts all prepared, to celebrate 
the centennial of an old fort up on Lake 
George. Arrived at the spot, however, they 
could not find even the site. But here on 
the Ashley is a well-preserved fortification, 
deserving remembrance and notice now, if 
ever. Its walls are of concrete, from eight 
to ten feet high ; the inclosed ground within 
is covered with a thick growth of forest 
trees; in the centre is a mound, covering 
the débris of the magazine; cedars of ven- 
erable aspect line its outer face, and in some 
places have fallen across; but the old walls 
stand firmly, and the broad top is solid and 
even. It is known that this fort was built 
before 1719, as a protection against the In- 
dians, and probably it dates even farther 
back. It was repaired in 1775 as a place 
of refuge in case Charleston should be cap- 
tured, and was used as a gathering point for 
the militia and for covering the back coun- 
try. Moultrie, the hero of the glorious lit- 
tle palmetto fortress on Sullivan’s Island, 
and Marion, the brilliant, daring will-o’-the- 
wisp of the swamps, both commanded at 
different times this little fort on the Ash- 
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the fort, and then away 
like a meteor, rejoining 
Tampton at the designated 
point, when the two bold 
raiders and their small 
bands went back in tri- 
umph with their spoil to 
the main body of the 
army. Another time Gen- 
eral Greene approached 
+ Dorchester with two hun- 
xe dred horse and two hun- 
oy dred foot, hoping to sur- 
prise the fort; but the ene- 
my, having received infor- 
mation of the movement, 
were prepared, and waited 
all night for the attack. 
In the morning they sent 
out fifty scouts, but Wade 
Hampton and his dragoons 
met them, and drove them 
helter-skelter back to the 
fort, from whose sally-port 
there presently issued forth 
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ley. In Moultrie’s memoirs there is the fol- | 
lowing: 


** November, 1775.—Information having been received | 
that the Scoffol lights” (Scoville light troops) “ were 
coming down from the back country in great force to | 
carry off the ammunition and public records that were 
lodged at Dorchester, I received orders to send a re-en- | 
forcement immediately to that place. | 





“ November 10, 1775. 
“To Captain Francis Marion: j 
“You are to proceed with all expedition, with yours 
and Captain Huger’s companies, to Dorchester to re-en- | 
force the troops there, and to take special care in guard- 
ing and defending the cannon, gunpowder, and public 
records at that place. You are to take command of | 
the whole of the forces there until further orders. You 
are to apply to the committee at Dorchester for a suf- 
ficient number of negroes in the public service to re- 
move the cannon lying near the water-side to a spot 
more safe near the fort. 
(Signed) 


* Wiitttam Movuttrie.” 


Later, in 1779, General Moultrie wrote to 
General Lincoln as follows: 
‘“*T have halted troops at Dorchester, where I intend 
to form my camp ready to support you. 
* WitiraM Movtrrir,.” 


In May, 1780, Charleston was taken by the 
British, and the next year, after the flight of 
Cornwallis into Virginia, Marion and Sumter 
kept the enemy in check in the vicinity of 
Charleston by harassing their outposts, one 
of which was this old fort at Dorchester. On 
one occasion General Wade Hampton, com- 
manding some troops under them, charged 
down the Dorchester road with a small body 
of dragoons to the very walls of Charleston, 
while his associate, Colonel Lee, captured 
a heavily loaded wagon train belonging to 
the enemy, rode through the town of Dor- 
chester, drove the British garrison out of 





OF THE OLD FORT AT DORCHESTER. 


a body of cavalry to pur- 
sue the dragoons, who were 
riding back to camp. But 
eee turned and charged down to the 

valls of the fort again, driving them before 
hate and so alarming the garrison that, 
| thinking Greene’s whole army was upon 
them, they destroyed their stores, threw 
| their cannon into the river, and abandoned 
the post by night, retreating within the for- 
tifications of Charleston. General Greene 
could not pursue them, as his whole force 
was less than half their number. There was 
a surprise of another kind at this old Dor- 
chester fort, which illustrates also the pre- 
viously mentioned depth and strong current 
of the apparently harmless little Ashley. An 
American sentinel on the south side of the 


| river, seeing a red coat through the trees on 


the opposite bank, gave the alarm: “The en- 
emy! theenemy!” Immediately all was com- 
motion, a force was ordered to cross the riv- 
er and examine the ground. A captain in 
charge, who knew something of the current, 
sent after boats; but at this moment up gal- 
loped Lieutenant-Colonel Laurens, and hear- 
ing the cause of the delay, plunged into the 
river, waving his sword, and crying out, “ Ye 
who are brave men, follow me!” It is said 
that the captain, who was also a brave sol- 
dier, immediately followed at the head of 
all the men, indignant at the imputation; 
but his fears were verified, for it was with 
the greatest difficulty, and only aftef a se- 
vere struggle, that horses and riders reach- 
ed the opposite bank, where, in their ex- 
hausted condition, they would infallibly 
have been captured if there had been any 
thing to take them save one old red soldier’s 
coat accidentally left hanging in a tree. 
The guns of this old fort once com- 
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manded the entire 
length of the prin- 
cipal street of Dor- 
chester, and the 
church, whose ru- 
ined tower alone re- 
mains, stood at the 
forest end of the 
other, the two av- 
enues crossing at 
right angles. In 
1717 the town con- 
tained eighteen 
hundred —inhabit- 
ants, and in 1723 
it had a market, 
semi-annual fairs, 
and a free school. 
Now there is noth- 
ing left, not a trace 
of man’s habita- 
tion; one or two re- 
cently plowed fields 
andasecond growth 
of wild forest cover 
the spot. The lit- 
tle lost town has its 
story. In 1696 there 
came from Dorches- 
ter, Massachusetts, 
to Carolina a col- 
ony of Congregationalists, accompanied by 
their pastor; they selected a site on the 
Ashley River, and established themselves 
there, “to encourage,” they said, “the pro- 
motion of religion on the Southern planta- 
tions.” They called their village Dorches- 
ter, after their Massachusetts home, and also 
after the town of Dorchester in England, 
whence some of them had originally emi- 
grated; and, with the industry and thrift of 
their race, they speedily built up a settle- 
ment of importance, and established a thriv- 
ing trade with the surrounding country. 
Their old church, built in 1696, the year of 
their arrival, and rebuilt in 1794, still stands, 
in thick woods, with scarcely a track lead- 
ing to its door. It was an Independent 
Congregational church, and is called in the 
neighborhood the Old White. It celebrated 
its one-hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary in 
1346; but no services have been held there 
for many years save those of the wind, the 
rain, and the birds. 

Long before the days when incorrect spell- 
ing had grown into a fine art a humorist 
dwelt at Dorchester, who seems to have 
surpassed our later wits by his native tal- 
ents in that line. Witness the following 
letter, which, with the unconsciousness of 
genius, he probably never considered funny 
at all. It is addressed to a member of the 
committee to whom had been intrusted the 
rebuilding of the Old White: 


“ April 14th, 1794. 
“‘ Srr,—Eye am in formed that you ar wanting abrick- 














THE OLD WHITE MEETING-HOUSE, DORCIESTER. 


lare to do the work at the meeting-hors and if you do 
eye will do it as Cheap as it can be dun in the country 
Ether by Mesment or by the job likewise eye will ba 
my Might to words the meeting-hors You will be 
Kind enuf to Send me ananser Remain Yours &c. 

It is not every workman who will “ba 
his Might” toward rebuilding a meeting- 
house, and it is satisfactory to know that 
this man secured the job. 

In 1752 the little colony of Congregation- 
alists on the Ashley removed in a body to 
Liberty County, Georgia, where they set- 
tled, and built Dorchester number four, 
about five miles from the town of Sunbury, 
from whose fort in the times of the Revolu- 
tion Colonel M‘Intosh sent out the gallant 
reply to the British commander, “ Come and 
take it!” The trustees of Georgia were glad 
to get the thrifty Massachusetts settlers, 
who left the Ashley because they could not 
obtain there sufficient land for their pur- 
poses; but they could not take their old 
church, which, surrounded by graves, now 
stands alone in the forest, still showing, 
however, in the shape of the roof and in 
every sturdy squared timber, its plain Puri- 
tan origin. 

In striking contrast to the Old White, 
stands the ruined Gothic tower, all that re- 
mains of St. George’s Church, Dorchester. 
The lords proprietors had troubled them- 
selves very little as to the religion of their 
new colony, in spite of the glowing hopes 
for the conversion of the natives which had 
given them their liberal charter. So far, 
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OLD TOWER OF BST. GEORGE'S, DORCHESTER, 


but one teacher had gone out among the 
red men, and it is but just to add that he 
was highly successful, much more so, in- 
deed, than many who came after: a French 
dancing-master took his courage in his 
hands and went boldly out into the woods, 
where he taught the young braves to dance 
politely, and to play upon the flute. His 
classes were held upon the banks of the 
Santee, and it is said that he retired at last 
with a handsome fortune, derived from the 
willing fees of his eager pupils. In 1707, 
however, the lords proprietors awoke, di- 
rected the province to be divided into dis- 
tricts, and established religious worship ac- 
cording to the forms of the Church of En- 
gland; that is, they endeavored to do this, 
and for that purpose ordered churches to be 
erected, among them this of St. George’s, 
Dorchester. The church was built of brick, 
seventy feet long by thirty feet wide, in 
shape cruciform, with Gothic windows; and 
the tower, which once held “ a ring of bells,” 
shows how beautiful, complete, and church- 
like the little sanctuary must have been. 


Services were held here, with 
some periods of discontinu- 
ance, for more than one hun- 
dred ‘years, the walls having 
been several times repaired 
during the century, the last 
time in 1823 by Mr. Henry 
Middleton, then United States 
minister to Russia. Soon aft- 
er this date Dorchester de- 
clined rapidly ; it was discov- 
ered that the river- bottom 
rice lands were more produc- 
tive than the inland-swamp 
rice lands of this neighbor- 
hood, and gradually the plan- 
tations were neglected, irriga- 
tion, which had been carried 
on extensively, was aban- 
doned, and the country grew 
unhealthy. There is now 
nothing left of Dorchester 
save the old fort and tower, 
the church itself having been 
pulled down by Vandal hands 
for the sake of the bricks—a 
sake which has destroyed more 
than one beautiful ruin near 
Charleston, and which makes 
one long to send down several 
ship-loads of new bricks, if 
only the thoughtless hands 
would spare the relics of an- 
tiquity which our New World 
ean not afford to lose. Dur- 
ing the period when old St. 
George’s still stood, althongh 
deserted, it was discovered 
that a black boy who tended 
sheep in the neighborhood 
was in the habit of driving 
his flock into the church during rain-storms, 
and the scene was put into verse as follows: 
“When ail the consecrated ground, 
Nave, chancel, choir, and aisle, 
Thronged by a bleating flock was found, 
Quite crowded was the pile; 
A stout black boy, with cord and crook, 
Within the pulpit’s chair 
Kept watch with very sleepy look 
Upon his fleecy care.” 

In the overgrown church-yard of St. 
George’s are a number of old tombs, among 
them one covered with a horizontal slab 
upon which can be distinctly traced the 
marks of chopping-knives, the British sol- 
diers having used the stone as a meat-chop- 
ping board while they were encamped in 
the neighborhood. 

The fair dames of Revolutionary times 
stand out on the pages of the old chroni- 
cles, the very words that describe them 
seeming as stately as their manners and as 
rich as their brocades. One of these chron- 
icles describes Mistress Waring, of Tranquil 
Hall, Dorchester, setting forth on Sunday 





morning to attend service at old St. George’s. 
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It may here be remarked, by-the-way, that 
the title “Mrs.” is to this day in the South 
ceremoniously pronounced “ Mistress” al- 
ways. The two dames, Mistress Waring 
and her sister, went together in a broad 
chaise, the gentlemen riding ahead on horse- 
back, their swords by their sides ; the dames 
wore musk-melon hats, and had large bou- 
quets pinned on their stomachers, the cur- 
tain of the chaise being carefully fastened 
across to keep the dust and damp from 
their flowered satin gowns. Thus arrayed, 
when St. George’s “ring of bells” sounded, 
forth they sallied from Tranquil Hall to at- 
tend the Sunday service. 

Within the past year the picturesque ruin 
of Newington, also in the neighborhood of 


Dorchester, has been torn down for the sak» | 


of the bricks. Newington was owned by the 
Blake family, descendants of Admiral Blake, 


who distinguished himself in engagements | 


on the Mediterranean in 1654, and died on 
board ship as his fleet was entering Plym- 
outh Harbor, homeward-bound, in 1657. 
Cromwell had his body interred with high 
honors in Westminster Abbey, but after the 
Restoration it was removed by the royalists, 
which so angered his children that they sold 
their estate and removed to this country. 
Newington is mentioned by a daughter of 
Lady Blake in her will, dated 1749, as “ My 
Dorchester Plantation, with all the build- 
ings and improvements thereon,” the place 
having then been occupied about fifty 
years. The house was a large brick man- 
sion; on the broad steps, which alone re- 
main, grow old trees, and one can trace, in 
the thick forest beyond, the avenue of live- 
oaks that once swept up to the door; the 
remains of the terraces and fish ponds are 
still to be seen. It was here in this for- 
est that we found supple - jacks (Berche- 
mia volubilis) of extraordinary size, twining 
around each other, and every thing else they 
could reach, as tenaciously and closely as 
the strands of a new rope upon each other; 
up they went, from the ground to the tops 
of the tallest trees, like coils of serpents, 
coming down again like Japanese acrobats, 
hand over hand, the original Jacks of the 
bean-stalk. 

At Dorchester we are near the head wa- 
ters of the Ashley. Crossing to the eastward, 
we find Goose Creek, a branch of the Coop- 
er, for these two Charleston rivers, in all 
their course, are not far apart. Goose Creek, 
seventeen miles from Charleston, is a classic 
region, in spite of its name. It was once 
the most wealthy and most thickly settled 
neighborhood in the province, and the fa- 
vorite residence of distinguished families, 
who owned plantations also in other locali- 
ties, but chose this for their home. The lit- 
tle stream which flows through the lovely 


land curves as a goose’s neck curves—at | 


least so they said—and they seem to have 


been well contented with the name, for 

|they gave it not only to the river, but to 
| the church, the parish, and the whole neigh- 
| borhood, the “they” meaning the old resi- 
| dents, men of importance in Carolina. Old 
| Goose Creek church (St. James’s) is consid- 
ered by many persons the most interesting 
relic of colonial times in the South. It was 
| built in 1711, and has not, like the other 
old churshes we have described, been re- 
built; the walls and interior are just as the 
| original designer left them. It is a deco- 
| yous little woodland temple, situated now in 
| the heart of a forest,a narrow overgrown 
track alone leading to the door where twelve 
|four-horse coaches used to roll up every 
| Sunday morning, filled with stately dames, 
their attendant cavaliers coming on horse- 
; back. It stands in a church-yard which is 
fortified by a wall and ditch, not to keep 
out man, but the wild beasts that prowled 
by night; the gray old tombs, with their 
lichen-covered inscriptions, sadly need an 
Old Mortality to decipher their forgotten 
stories of the past. St. James’s is built of 
brick, cherub-heads adorn the windows, and 
the high pulpit, marble tablets of the Com- 
mandments, Creed, and Lord’s Prayer, are 
surmounted by the royal arms of Great 
Britain, tinted and in relief—a decoration 
which preserved the little temple from des- 
ecration and destruction during the Revo- 
lutionary war. ‘The altar and the rails of 
the chancel are gone, but on the walls hang 
some highly colored and fantastic memorial 
tablets, one of them bearing this inscrip- 
tion: 


| 





Under this lyes the late Col. Joun Gippgs, 
who deceased on the 7th of August, 1711. 
Aged 40, 

The floor of the church is of stone, seven- 
teen mahogany pews fill it, and there is a 
| gallery across one end. In front of the pul- 
| pit, set in the floor, is a tablet to the mem- 
ory of the Rev. Francis Le Jau, D.D., of 
| Trinity College, Dublin, who was the first 
| rector of the parish, and died in 1717. 

| The name Gibbes, found on the most fan- 
| tastic of the tablets in Goose Creek chureh, 
| belongs to an old and well-known Cavalier 
family of Kent, England, who removed to 
Barbadoes at the time of the king’s im- 
| prisonment, and thence came to Carolina. 
|The name appears on the old paper money, 
| among the governors of the province, and 
in the company of patriots who were sent 
as prisoners to St. Augustine, Florida, dur- 
ing the Revolutionary war. At a later date 
one of this family was noted for his wit, 
and many of his odd sayings and doings 
have come down to this day, among them 
the following: “After the Revolution Mr 
Gibbes found himself, like most others, in 
narrow circumstances, and cpened a count- 
ing-house as broker and auctioneer. A gang 
of negroes was sent to him for sale, and 
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about the same time an English trader call- 
ed with an invoice of wigs to inquire if 


there was any chance of selling them. 
had been deceived by some wag in England, 
who had told him that wigs (Whigs) were 
all the rage now in America. Mr. Gibbes, 
however, promptly undertook to dispose of 
the wigs, and immediately advertised to 
sell the negroes on a certain day, ‘each hay- 
ing on anew and fashionable wig.’ Accord- 
ingly on the “day of sale a great company 
assembled, and the negroes were put upon 
the stand, each with a powdered wig over 
his black wool, the wigs to be paid for at a 
guinea each, let the negroes sell for what 
they would. The novelty and humor of the 
idea aroused the audience, the bids were 
lively, and the negroes, with their powder- 
ed head-gear of long queues and great rolls 
of curls, were all well sold.” 

It was at Goose Creek church that the 
rector, after the capture of Charleston by 
the British and the extension of their lines 
through the neighborhood, read one Sunday 
morning, in conformity with the English 


INTERIOR OF GOOSE OREEK CHURCUL, 


Prayer-book, the sentence in the litany, 
“That it may please Thee to bless and 
preserve his Most Gracious Majesty, our 
sovereign lord, King George.” Instead of 
the proper response, “We beseech Thee to 
hear us, good Lord,” there was a profound 
silence. Then one voice, perhaps that of 
“Honest Ralph,” groaned out, “Good Lord, 
deliver us!” 
“Honest Ralph,” a name called “ Rafe” 
in Carolina, was a member of the Izard fam- 


| ily, who resided at the “ Elms,” an old plan- 
He | 


tation in Goose Creek Parish. He obtained 
his title from Landgrave Smith, the influ- 
ential Dissenter, who angrily writes it in a 
letter to England, dated June 3, 1703, the 
subject being some obnoxious legislation 
which grew out of an attempt to make all 
the members of the Assembly conform to 
the worship of the Church of England. It 
could hardly have been the first Rafe, how- 
ever, who groaned gut the reply ; more prob- 
ably it was a descendant—the Rafe whose 
marble tablet now adorns the walls of Goose 
Creek church, and whose quaint old hatch- 
ment, said to be the only hatchment in this 
country, is still to be seen there. This hatch- 
ment was borne before the body into the 
church at the time of the funeral, and re- 
mained there, hanging upon the wall, ac- 
cording to the English custom, after the 
body was committed to the ground. The 
Izards, one of the wealthiest families of 
colonial times, came to Carolina in 1694. 
The Rafe of Revolutionary fame was dele- 











gate to Congress in 
1781, and upon the 
formation of the 
United States gov- 
ernment served as 
Senator from South 
Carolina for six 
years. His wife, 
Mistress Izard, was 
the beautiful Miss 
Alice De Lancey, 
of Westchester 
County, New York. 
There is in the old 
Manigault man- 
sion in Charleston 
a large painting, 
by Copley, repre- 
senting Mr. and 
Mrs. Ralph Izard, 
life-size, seated at 
a table, the lady 
holding a sketch 
she has just made. 
This fine work was 
executed in Rome 
in 1774, and is con- 
sidered one of the 
best of Copley’s 
works. Mr. Izard 
agreed to pay one 
thousand dollars 
for it, but, owing to the embarrassments of 
the Revolution, he was unable to comply 
with the terms of the agreement, and after 
the painting was finished it was rolled up 
and put away in Copley’s garret in London, 
where it remained until 1825 (fifty years), 
when it was paid for and brought to Amer- 
ica by Mr. Izard’s grandson, the late Mr. 
Charles Manigault, of Charleston. There is 
also a smaller portrait of Mistress Izard, 
which is very beautiful. 

When Lafayette revisited this country 
in 1824, Henry Izard, Esq., then residing at 
the Elms, built especially for his reception 
a lodge called “ Lafayette Hall,” attached 
to the main body of the house—an apart- 
ment which still bears the name. Lafay- 
ette’s visit was the occasion of great festivi- 
ties in South Carolina; it was on her shores 
that he first landed, nearly fifty years be- 
fore, when he came on his generous errand 
to assist the struggling colonists; it was by 
a South Carolina gentleman, Major Huger, 
that he was received there and sent by ecar- 
riage to Charleston, where arrangements 
were made for his journey northward. It 
was this Major Huger’s son who afterward 
released him from the prison at Olmiitz, and 
when Lafayette revisited Carolina the two 
had the pleasure of a long interview. 

Lord William Campbell, brother of the 
Duke of Argyle, the last of the royal gov- 
ernors of the province, married Miss Sarah 
Izard, a member of this family. Another 
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THE RALPH IZARD HATCIIMENT, 8T, JAMES'S, GOOSE OREEK,. 


of the Campbells, a British officer, called by 
his companions “Mad Archy,” on account 
of the violence of his temper, made a great 
sensation once at Goose Creek during the 
time when the British were occupying 
Charleston. He drove up one morning to 
the door of the church, and called to the 
rector, who happened to be within, “Come 
out, worthy Sir.” The rector appeared at 
the door, and saw the soldier, who had by 
his side a young lady, well known and beau- 
tiful, of good family and position. “ Marry 
us immediately,” said Mad Archy. But the 
good rector hesitated. “Did the lady’s 
friends give consent?” “That makes no 
difference,” said Mad Archy; and drawing 
out his pistols, he swore that the rector 
should marry them instantly, or lose his life 
on the spot. The poor minister, knowing 
well the violence of his temper, went through 
the service then and there, and the twain, 
made one, drove away. The young lady 
had no idea, it seems, of marrying Mad 
Archy, but was terrified into silence. They 
went to England, but even eager rumor 
does not say that they were unhappy to- 
gether, in spite of the summary wooing and 
wedding. 

In old Goose Creek church-yard lie many 
lof the descendants of Landgrave Thomas 
| Smith. This gentleman, one of Locke’s 
| Carolina nobility, was born in 1648, in the 
|city of Exeter, Devonshire, England, and 
came to this country in 1671 with his lovely 
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young wife, a German baroness, whose por- 
trait is said to have been so beautiful that 
it was cut out of its frame and carried away 
by a British officer during the Revolution ; 
the empty frame still hangs on the walls 
of the old Smith mansion, Yeamans Hall, 
Goose Creek. With the landgrave came a 
brother, who went to Boston; from him were 
descended Isaac Smith, called “ the Deacon,” 
and the father of the wife of John Adams, 
President of the 
United States. 
Upon his arrival 
in Carolina Thom- 
as Smith received 
lots forty-one and 
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| fifty-seven in New Charles-town. His old 
| town-house, at the corner of East Bay and 
Longitude Lane, now, at the present writ- 
jing, being torn down at last, was an ele- 
| gant mansion in its day, with walls and 
| ceilings stuccoed in large panels. He re- 
sided, however, most of the year at Goose 
| Creek, where he built on his Back River 
| plantation the first brick house in Carolina, 
still standing. He afterward removed to 
Yeamans Hall, a mansion built by Sir John 
Yeamans prior to 1680; the exact date is 
not known. This old house, which has re- 
mained in the possession of the landgrave’s 
descendants ever since, was surrounded by 
an earth-work, and had port-holes in its 
walls as a defense 
against the In- 
dians; in the cel- 
lar was a deep well 
for supplying the 
garrison with water 
in case of a siege, 
and a subterrane- 
ous passage, whose 
entrance can still 
be seen, led out un- 
der the garden to 
the creek, where 
boats were kept 
securely concealed. 
Within, the halls 
were painted in 
landscapes, _little 
gilded cherubs 
spread their wings 
over the arches, the 
guest chamber was 
hung with Gobelin 
tapestry, the floors 
tessellated, and the 
apartments adorned 








with statues. There is in this 
old mansion a secret chamber, 
a small space between two 
walls, with a sliding panel 
leading into it; it was used 
as a hiding-place for valua- 
bles in times of danger, and 
during the Revolution the 
family silver was safely se- 
creted there. The little cham- 
ber held a living occupant 
once, a boy named Paul, who 
secreted himself there for 
three weeks, only coming out 
at night, the mistress of the 
household supposing, mean- 
while, that he had been ear- 
ried off by Indians. The lit- 
tle hiding-place, which is still 
known as Paul’s Hole, was 
called into service again dur- 
ing the late war, when it safe- 
ly concealed the family valu- 
ables while a party of soldiers 
ransacked the house in vain 
from garret to cellar. 

Old Yeamans Hall has 

its ghost story, as so 

old and dignified a 
mansion should have, 

of course. A lovely 
ancestral old lady, 
dressed in black silk, 

and with a _ white 
muslin handkerchief pinned 
across her breast, arose from 
her grave and appeared be- 
fore a governess, who sat in 
her room at Yeamans Hall 
reading a novel on the Sab- 
bath-day. Probably the an- 
cestral old lady considered the education 
of her granddaughter endangered. The 
means she used were efficacious, for we are 
assured that the governess immediately be- 
came pious. The story relates with care 
that the rovel was called The Turkish Spy. 
There is a comfort in knowing just what it 
was. 

In 1691 Thomas Smith was made a land- 
grave, or,in the language of the old docu- 
ment, “ Thomas Smith, a person of singular 
merit, very serviceable by his great pru- 
dence and industry,” was constituted a 
landgrave of Carolina, together with four 
baronies of twelve thousand acres each, the 
said title and the four baronies to descend 
forever to his legal heirs. Three years later 
-he was appointed to the highest office in the 
gift of the lords proprietors, that of Gov- 
ernor of the province. He was at that time 
a man highly esteemed by all, possessing 
clear, strong judgment and energy of char- 
acter, and removed above all petty ambi- 
tions »y his position and wealth. But, as 
often happens in such cases, the duties of 
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office galled him; he found himself unable, 
in the perplexing aud diverse quarrels of 
the colonists, to come out instantly for the 
right, or what he at least considered the 
right, and finally he frankly wrote to the 
lords proprietors and told them that they 
must send over one of their own number 
with full powers for emergencies, but as for 
himself, he could not and would not hold 
the office longer. This “clear-headed, stern, 
faith-abiding Puritan” died almost immedi- 
ately afterward, and was buried on his Back 
River plantation by the side of his wife, the 
beautiful Baroness Barbary. The old stone, 
broken in twain, still marks the grave; it 
bears the following inscription : 
Here Lyet. y® Body of y* Right Honorable 
Tuomas Situ, Esquire, 
one of y® Landgraves of Carolina, 
who departed this life y° 16th November, 1694, 
Governor of y® Province, | 
in y® 46th year of his Age. 





To Landgrave Smith we owe, it is said, the 
law by which names of jurors are drawn in- 
| discriminately from a box. He also planted 
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. the landgrave went on board to pay a visit 
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the first rice in Carolina, now the largest | 
rice-producing State in the Union. (And 
here let it be said that the title “Carolina,” 
as applied to South Carolina alone, is used 
with no forgetfulness of the Old North State, 
but simply to avoid the wearying repetition 
of the words North and South. It is time 
that North Carolina, which is utterly dif- 
ferent from South Carolina, both State and 
people having a strong, decided, and indi- 
vidual character of their own, should have 
a name also of its own equally strong, indi- | 
vidual, and decided.) A vessel from Mada- 
gascar having anchored off Sullivan’s Island, 


to the captain, and the conversation turning 
upon rice, a small bag of the seed grain was 
presented to him ; a portion of this he plant- 
ed in his city garden, now the corner of East 
Bay and Longitude Lane, and the remainder 
was distributed among his friends. The 
crop was plentiful and excellent, and from 
this small beginning rice soon became the 
principal food of the colony. Landgrave 
Smith left two sons; the eldest, landgrave 
the second, having been born in England, 








TOMB OF LANDGRAVE SMITH, 








OLD SCHOOL-HOUSE ON THE BAOK RIVER PLANTATION, 


was called the “little Englishman ;” accord- 
ing to the law of entail, he received both the 
title and estates. In later years many of 
the family became Episcopalians, through 
the influence of Church-nurtured wives, it 
is said, and their tombs are 
to be seen in old Goose 
Creek church-yard, bearing 
the names Smith, Coachman, 
Holmes, and Glover. It was 
a Glover, husband of the lady 
whose old-fashioned portrait 
we give, who was with Col- 
onel Hayne when he was cap- 
tured and carried to Charles- 
ton, there to meet his death 
at the hands of a man who 
wrote across one of the many 
petitions presented to him ask- 
ing that the life of the gallant 
soldier might be spared, only 
these two words, “ Major An- 
dré.” It is said that Hayne 
had a beautiful horse, to which 
he was much attached, and 
during the pursuit, coming to 
a high fence, rather than risk 
the life of the animal, he dis- 
mounted and took down the 
bars; this delay was fatal, 
and a few moments after he 
was taken. The same Mad 
Archy Campbell, the bold 
wooer of whom we have 
spoken, and who seems to 
have been a gallant fellow 
after all, was at the head 
of the party that captured 
Hayne. He openly regretted 
afterward that he had not 
shot his prisoner on the spot, 
that he might at least have 
died the death of the gentle- 
man and brave soldier that 
he was. Charles Glover es- 





caped, swam the Ashley River near Dorches- 
ter, and crossed safely to his home at Goose 
Creek. The family long preserved the sad- 
dle that bore him during this dangerous 
ride; it had a deep sabre cut across the 
leather, made by a British dragoon, which 
told a mute story of the narrow escape. 
Ingleside is another of the old residences 
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of Goose Creek; the house was built more | 


than a century and a half ago, and belonged 
to the Parker family. During the time 
when the British occupied Charleston a 


party of marauders appeared at Ingleside | 
and attacked the house, firing through one | 


of the windows, near which Mistress Parker, 
who was a Middleton by birth, sat with her 
sewing; the bullet-hole is to be seen in the 
wall at the present day. Mr. Parker pur- 
sued the men, one of whom he killed: his 
grave is seen by the way-side now. He 
then sent word of what he had done to 
the British commander in Charleston, re- 
ceiving this pithy answer: “I am, Sir, very 
glad of it.” 

The monument to the memory of this gen- 


tleman stands in the grounds at Ingleside; | 


it bears the following inscription: 
Joun PARKER. 
Born January 24th, 1749. 
Died April 20th, 1822. 
His Wife, 
SusANNAH MIDDLETON. 
3orn June ——, 1754. 
Died August 2oth, 1824. 


A Member of the old Congress that met from 
1774 to 1789. 

Ingleside is now the residence of Professor 
Francis 8S. Holmes, a descendant of Land- 
grave Smith, and the discoverer of the phos- 
phate rocks of Carolina, Behind the house 
is a lake of seventy acres, where grows in 


LANDGRAVE SMITH THE SEOOND—“ THE LITTLE ENGLISL- 
MAN.”—FROM A PORTRAIT PAINTED IN 1691, 


MES. OHARLES GLOVER. 


| great profusion the sacred lily of the East, 
Nelumbium lutewm—a beautiful blossom, re- 
sembling a magnolia, with golden tints in- 
|side. This lily is said to have been intro- 
| duced into this country from Europe by a 
member of the Gadsden family. It grows 
wild, however, in Florida; and the vicinity 
of the old garden of the French botanist, 
André Michaux, makes it probable that he 
introduced it at Goose Creek. Michaux was 
sent over to America by the French gov- 
ernment in 1786. He traveled extensively 
through the country, but resided for some 
time at Goose Creek, where he laid out a 
garden, and took pleasure in showing his 
| neighbors rare exotics, as well as in intro- 
ducing to them the more curious plants of 
their own country. It was Michaux who 
brought the first four camellias to America; 


| they were planted by him at Middleton 


Place, on the Ashley River, above Drayton 


| Hall, and one of them is now thirty feet 
|high. Michaux published a history of North 


American oaks, and a North American flora. 
He died at Madagascar in 1803. 

There is no feature of these old estates 
around Charleston that stands out with 
greater beauty in Northern eyes than the 
venerable avenues of live-oaks that once 
swept from the borders of the plantation up 
to the front entrance, sometimes a long dis- 
tance. The house is gone, perhaps, but the 
magnificent trees remain, stretching their 
giant limbs over the deserted roadway—a 
grand approach to memories of the past. 
In many instances these.avenues are choked 
with underbrush, or they stand in a forest 
which has grown up around them so thickly 
| that only by looking aloft can you trace 
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their route—ancient sentinels against the 
»ylue of the sky that mark a way where no 


longer a way is. One magnificent vista, | 


however, remains unharmed—the avenue 
planted by Edward Middleton, Esq., in 1683, 


at his plantation, appropriately called “The | 


Oaks,” near Goose Creek church. The sur- 
veyor’s certificate of the land is still in ex- 
istence. This certificate is dated 1679, and 
reads as follows: 


“* By virtue of a Warrt under y* hands of yis Ex’y Coll. 
Joseph West, Governo® and Landgrave, and y*® Lords 
Proprietors deputys to mee directed bearing date this 23" 
day of Feb. 1679, | have admesured and layed out unto 
Ed. Middleton, gent., one thousand acres of land scittu- 


ate and being all y® east of y* Goose Creek, &c., &c. | 


Certified By Mee, Surveyor Genrall.”” 


It is said that Marion often encamped at 


The Oaks, the owners, the Middletons, hav- | 


ing been from the first devoted patriots. 
And this brings up again Marion and Mari- 
on’s Men, a little band who probably never 
dreamed that they were to go down on the 
page of history, embalmed in poetry and ro- 
mance and song, figures strong in local 
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South Carolina coloring, and yet known all 
over the country almost as widely as George 
Washington himself. General Francis Mar- 
ion, who, as the angry and harassed Brit- 
ish officer complained, “ would not fight like 
a Christian and a gentleman,” belonged to 
the Huguenot colony of the Santee, north 
of Charleston, the same Santee that owned 
those High Hills. On the formation of the 
Revolutionary army of Carolina, Marion was 
made a captain in the regiment commanded 
by Moultrie ; he rose to a coloneley before 
the evacuation of Charleston, and, escaping 
the fate of prisoner of war which fell to 
Moultrie and many other officers, he collect- 

ed the fragments of his regiment together in 
| the recesses of the swamps, and from that 
| moment became a dread to the whole British 
army in the South. Marion made war in his 
own way; now here, now there, now seen, 
now gone, he was like a meteor in the night, 


'|/ and the successes gained by his extraordi- 


nary swiftness and daring seemed marvel- 
| ous alike to friend and to foe. He selected 
young men for his band, generally from his 
| own neighbors of French descent; he lived 
in the swamps; he swam rivers on horse- 
back ; his favorite encampment was a cane- 
| brake. He did not wait for all his troops, 
| but sallied out frequently with only ten or 

twelve; he took saws from the mills, and 
| turned them into swords; he frequently en- 
| gaged when he had but three rounds to a 
man. Scouts were kept out constantly, and 
when word was brought in of a small party 
of the enemy any where, then forth went 
| Marion’s Men, like lightning, after them. It 
| is said that he was so secret in his plans that 
| his own soldiers had no idea when they were 
| to be called out, and that their only way of 
knowing was to watch the negro cook: when 
the old man was seen cooking a little store 
of the poor food which was their only fare, 
then they prepared for departure. Marion’s 
favorite time for starting was sunset, and 
then the march lasted all night. Marion’s 
Men—brave, shoeless, ragged, blanketless, 
| gallant little band—the following is a verso 


| 


| 


| 


| 
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of one of the many songs that were 
about you: 
** Our band is few, but true and tried, 
Our leader swift and bold; 
The British soldier trembles 
When Marion’s name is told. 
Our fortress is the good greenwood, 
Our tent the cypress-tree ; 
We know the forest round us 
As seamen know the sea; 
We know its walls of thorny vines, 
Its glades of reedy grass, 
Its safe and silent islands 
Within the dark morass.”—Bryavrt. 

It is said that Cornwallis had an especial 
fear of Marion, and never sat down in any 
strange house in the neighborhood of 
Charleston, but always on a piazza or under 
a tree, that with his own 
eyes he could watch for 
the swift-darting foe. 
Poor Cornwallis! what 
joy swept over the coun- 
try when he was taken! 
Even the Dutch watch- 
men of Philadelphia 
called the news after 
midnight, “Bast twelfe 
o’glock, and Cornwallis 
es dagen!” 

One mile and a half 
from Ingleside is Winsor 
Hill, the old residence of 
General William Moul- 
trie; here he died in 1805, 
and, with his wife, was 
buried on his plantation, 
according to the Carolina 
custom when the parish 
church was at some dis- 
tance. But it is not 
pleasant to think that 
the very site of the grave 
of this old Revolutionary 
hero is lost. In 1850 a 
committee of gentlemen, 
wishing to remove the 
remains to the beautiful 
cemetery at Charleston, 
and erect a monument 
over them, could not, with diligent search- 
ing and the certainty that he was buried at 
Winsor, find the spot. 

The Oaks has been mentioned as a Mid- 
dleton plantation ; but the family had an- 
other estate in Goose Creek Parish, called 


made 
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thur Middleton, Esquire, who came to this 
country in 1679; it was destroyed by fire 
about fifty years ago, but the remains of 
the elaborate garden are still to be seen. 
An indenture, now in the possession of the 
family, “made in the sixth year of the reign 
of our Sovereign Lady, Anne, by Grace of 
God, of England, Scotland, and Ireland 
Queen,” shows that the Middletons obtain- 
ed a grant of this estate in 1680 from Will- 
iam, Earl of Craven, Palatine, and other 
lords proprietors, “paying therefor yearly 
at the rate of one penny an acre.” The 
Middletons, by birth, education, and record, 
are one of the most highly distinguished 
families in the South. They were Cavaliers 





COTTAGE—“ THE OAKS.” 


and Episcopalians. Two brothers, Arthur 
and Edward, sons of Henry Middleton, Esq., 
lof Twickenham, Middlesex, England, came 
to Carolina in 1679. They were prominent in 
colonial times, one of them having headed 
|the revolution against the lords proprie- 





“ Crowfield,” which was laid out with great | tors in 1719, the same one who was after- 
magnificence in the old Dutch style of gar- | ward royal Governor; another was mem- 
dening, the same now seen at Hampton | ber of the Assembly in 1749, Speaker of the 
Court—a style brought over from Holland | same in 1750, and afterward President of 


‘by William the Third. Crowfield, which 
was named after the English estate of the 
family in Suffolk, was four miles from Goose 
Creek church, and seven miles from Dor- 
chester. 1t contained fourteen hundred acres 
of land, and its gardens, fish ponds, hedges, 
terraces, and fountains surpassed any thing 
in the South. The house was bnilt by Ar- 


the Continental Congress. This was the fa- 
| ther of the well-known Arthur Middleton, 
| the signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
jenece. Arthur Middleton’s son was Governoi 
| of South Carolina from 1810 to 1812, and 
| minister to Russia from 1820 to 1830. Two 
| youths, one killed at the battle of Manassas 

in 1861, and the other in Virginia in 1864, 
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day. One of the Middletons, Sir Edward, 
grandson of the first comer, went back to 
England in 1754, having inherited the fam- 
ily estates in Suffolk. He was member of 
Parliament in 1784, and his descendants still 
occupy the manor; his mother, however, 
lived and died on her plantation at Goose 
Creek. 

Coming out on Cooper River, we find a 
number of places worthy of notice, among 
them the Palmettos, belonging to the Brown 
family, and Mulberry Castle, built by Gov- | 
ernor Broughton in 1714; it has bastions and 
loop-holes, and persons now living remem- 
ber when a cannon was planted on an earth- 
work near the house. It was near Mulber- 
ry Castle that a singular character named | 
Mitchell lived in 1815; this man, for some | 
years previous to his death, kept his coffin, 
which was made of iron, by him, using it as a 
safe. He left directions in his will that his | 
body should be burned on a funeral pyre | 
twelve feet long, of “alternate layers of 
hickory and light-wood, so that it should 
burn fiercely,” and that his ashes should be 
collected and placed in the iron coffin, which 
was to be securely locked, and the key 
thrown into the middle of the Cooper River; 
the coffin was then to be deposited in the 
woods, above-ground, supported by brick 
piles. This strange wish was gratified; the 
iron coftin stands in the pine woods not far | 
from the residence. 

On another Cooper River plantation, 
Wantoot, is the grave of Major Majori- 
banks, a British officer of great bravery | 
and distinction, who died on the march to | 
Charleston, after the battle of Eutaw, and 
was buried by the road-side where he died. 
This memorable battle was fought on the 
8th of September, 1781. In Greene’s army, | 


GEOLOGIOAL STRATA, SHOWING THE PHOSPHATE ROCK, 


bring down the line of names to a recent | 





_ RIVER WATER LINE 





Russell & Strathers, N.Y, 


on the American side, were Lee, Marion, 
Pickens, Sumter, and Colonel William Wash- 


| ington—the Washington of the South; and 


on the British side Colonel Stewart and 
Major Majoribanks, the forces being about. 


equal. All accounts agree in praising the 


brilliant gallantry of Majoribanks during 
the battle, and his bravery is adorned with 
the additional lustre of clemency, for, when 
a British soldier was about to transfix Col- 
onel Washington, wounded and lying help- 
less under his fallen horse, Majoribanks 
rushed forward and seized his arm, crying 
out, “Stop! It is Washington.” In after- 


_ years, Mr. Daniel Ravenel, upon whose plan- 


tation the gallant officer lay buried, observ- 
ing that the little wooden head-board was 
falling into decay, wrote to the English gov- 
ernment on the subject, but received the re- 
ply that they had majors buried all over the 
world, and could not undertake to supply 
tombstones for them all. A marble monu- 
ment was then erected by the Ravenels 
themselves, all the family contributing. It 
now marks the grave—a generous tribute to 
a gallant enemy. The old flag borne in the 
battle of Eutaw by the troop of this same 
Colonel Washington whose life was spared 
by Majoribanks is still in existence, a piece 
of faded damask silk, in size twenty by thir- 
ty inches; it has been strengthened by quilt- 
ing on to it another piece of strong silk of a 
similar color. This historic little banner 
was carried to the Bunker Hill celebration 
in Boston, June 17, 1875, by the Washington 
Light Infantry, of Charleston. 

But the half has not been told, nor can it 


| be told here. The neighborhood of Charles- 
| ton is rich in colonial memories and Revolu- 


tionary legends, verified and emphasized by 
the old houses and gardens which still re- 
main, not having been swept away by the 
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crowding population, the manufactories, the 
haste and bustle, of the busy North. Up the 
east branch of the Cooper, through the San- 
tee district, southward on John’s Island, are 
many localities rich in historic interest and 
in honored Carolina names, such as Pinck- 
ney, Rutledge, Shubrick, Bee, Hayne, Gads- 
den, Grimball, Heyward, Rhett, Toomer, 
Lowndes, Wragg, and others. They do not 
belong, however, to our Ashley and Cooper 
rivers, to whose banks we have limited our 
story. But something else does belong there 
which is in itself so wonderful, as well as val- 
uable to South Carolina, that it may well find 
mention here. 

In November, 1837, in an old rice field on the 
Ashley River, Professor Francis 8. Holmes, 
the same gentleman already mentioned as 
residing at Ingleside, Goose Creek, found a 
number of rolled or water-worn nodules of 
a rocky material filled with the impressions 
or casts of marine shells (we use his own 
language). These nodules or rocks were 
scattered over the surface of the land, and 
in some places had been gathered into heaps, 
so that they should not interfere with the 
cultivation of the field. At that time Pro- 
fessor Holmes was a young student of geol- 
ogy and paleontology, and the beautifully 
preserved forms of shells, teeth, and bones, 
mingled with the rocks filled with the casts 
of shells, corals, and corallines, attracted his 
attention, and in a short time he enriched 
his cabinet with thousands of specimens. 
These, during a term of six years, he care- 
fully studied and labeled as best he could. 
About this time the attention of South Car- 
olina planters was directed to marl, which 
had been successfully used by the farmers 
of Virginia as a fertilizer. In the search 
for marl, which he, being a planter himself, 
wished to use upon his own land, Professor 
Holmes discovered, in December, 1843, a stra- 
tum of the same rolled nodules as those pre- 
viously found on the surface of the adjoin- 


ing field. This stratum was about a foot 
thick, imbedded in clay; the yellow marl 
lay beneath it, five feet from the surface. 
The phosphate rock of Carolina had been 
discovered at last, in situ. 

Not long after this, stone arrow-heads and 
| a stone hatchet were found under the roots 
of an oak which had been cut down to make 
room for the marling operations; for they 
were still searching for marl, not knowing 
of the greater richness that lay nearer. The 
young student and his friends at first sup- 
posed these relics to be the same as those 
found in Indian mounds, the work of the 
aborigines. But when specimens were dis- 
covered under the oak and among the mar! 
rocks, as phosphate rocks were then termed, 
| they were satisfied that the specimens be- 
| longed to the same geological age to which 
| the bones and teeth of the mastodon, ele- 

phant, and rhinoceros belong, and which are 
| found associated with them in the same ma- 
trix or mother bed of clay, which is of the 
post-pliocene period, the prehistoric age of 
man. Human bones were afterward found 
|in the same locality; and it has since been 
|shown that the beds of the post-pliocene 
; hot only on the Ashley, but in Switzerland, 
France, and other European countries, con- 
tain human bones associated with the re- 
mains of extinct animals. As the European 
discoveries were not made until 1854, and 
those in South Carolina were known in 1849, 
to this country should be awarded the honor 
of determining the paleontological age of 
the post-pliocene beds. 

At the close of the late war the dormant 
discovery awoke to life again. Professor 
Holmes and Dr. N. A. Pratt, a distinguish- 
ed chemist of Georgia, united their energies 
for the development of these remarkable 
beds. It was found that the marl rocks 
contained nearly sixty per cent. of phos- 
phate of lime; and the two came North to 
make known their discovery to capitalists, 
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finding in Philadelphia two gentlemen of | The shark in whose terrible mouth it be- 


means who, impressed with the value of the 
offered investment, took the matter in hand, 
and in 1867 formed the first phosphate min- 
ing association. 

Phosphate rock is a mineral manure, a 
fertilizer. While the Peruvian guanos, im- 
ported at large expense, contain about twen- 
ty-three per cent. of phosphate of lime and 
the Pacific guanos about eighty-three per 
cent., the phosphate rock of Carolina, here 
in our own country, at our own doors, con- 
tains from forty to sixty per cent. of phos- 
phatie strength. Every ton properly pre- 
pared is worth sixty dollars in the market 
as a fertilizer, and the deposit has been found 
extending along the entire coast of the State 
and up the beds of the rivers. Phosphates 





have become a staple article of commerce. 
Foreign vessels go out of Carolina harbors 





PHOSPHATE ROOK—NATURAL SIZE. | 


daily loaded with the rock in its rough state. 
Six millions of dollars have been invested 
by Northern capitalists in the works on the 
Ashley and Cooper, and it is estimated that | 
the rock actually sold has already brought | 
in nearly five millions of dollars. The State 
hélds thus upon her own soil an exhaustless | 
treasure, which seems to have waited until | 
it was sorely needed before it made itself | 
known, just as petroleum was discovered | 
when the discouraged whalemen were com- 
ing home with ships half empty, declaring | 
that the useful whales were nearly extinct. 

Phosphate mines are near the surface, 
worked generally by means of long trench- 
es. Machinery has been invented and ap-| 
plied that handles the -rock, crushes and | 
washes it, with ease and rapidity. sgl 
phates are sold in the raw state and also in 
the form of soluble superphosphates, and find 
their market not only at home, but all over | 
the world. 

In the mean time the various works are | 
stretching their long necks up the two riv- 
ers, and the trenches of the mines are in- 
vading the grounds of our old plantations. 
At Drayton Hall children run after the vis 
itors to sell “ sharks’ teeth.” One of these 
teeth weighed two pounds and a quarter, 
and measured six inches from tip to tip. 











longed must have been one hundred feet 
in length. On the whole, what with these 
sharks, with zeuglodons, squalodons, huge 
alligator-like creatures of giant size, and 
lizards eighteen feet long, one is glad to 
have not lived in those days on the banks 
of the two beautiful rivers, the Ashley and 
the Cooper. 





A THOUSAND YEARS FROM NOW. 
By PAUL H. HAYNE. 


I sat within my tranquil room; 
The twilight shadows sank and rose 
With slowly flickering motions, waved 
Grotesquely through the dusk repose. 
There came a sudden thought to me, 
Which thrilled the spirit, flushed the brow— 
A dream of what our world would be 
A thousand years from now! 


If Science on her heavenward search, 
Rolling the stellar charts apart, 
Or delving hour by hour to win 
The secrets of Earth’s inmost heart, 
If that her Future apes her Past, 
To what new marvels men shall bow— 
Marvels of land and air and sea— 
A thonsand years from now! 


If Empires keep their wonted course, 
And blind Republics will not stay 

To count the cost of laws which lead, 
Unerring, to the state’s decay, 

What changes vast of rule and realm— 
The low upraised, the proud laid low— 

May greet the unborn ages still 

A thousand years from now! 


Our creeds may change with mellowed times 

Of brightening truth and love increased, 
And some new Advent flood the world 

In glory from the haunted East; 
While souls on nobler heights of faith 

May mark the mystic pathway grow 
Clearer between their stand and Heaven’s 

A thousand years from now! 


Such things may be, but what perforce 
Must with the ruthless epochs pass ? 
The millions’ breath, the centuries’ pomp, 
Sure as the wane of flowers or grass: 
The earth so rich in tombs to-day, 
There scarce seems space for Death to sow— 
Who, who shall count her church-yard wealth 
A thousand years from now? 


And we, poor waifs, whose life-term flies 
(When matched with Arrer and Berorr) 
Fleet as the aimless wind, or wave 
Breaking its frail heart on the shore— 
We, human toys that Fate sets up 
To smite or spare, I marvel how 
These souls shall fare, in what strange sphere, 
A thousand years from now? 


Too dim, too vague, for mortal ken 

That far phantasmal Future lies ; 
But Love! one sacred truth I read 

Just kindling in your tear-dimmed eyes: 
That states may rise and states may set, 

With age Earth’s tottering pillars bow, 
But sinless Love can ne’er forget; 

And though we know not “ where” nor “ how,” 
Our conscious loves shall blossom yet 

A thousand years from now! 


CARICATURE 


CARICATURE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


THOMAS NAST. 


ENJAMIN FRANKLIN was the first | 

American caricaturist. That propen- 
sity of his to use pictures whenever he de- 
sired to affect strongly the public mind 
was an inheritance from the period when 
only a very small portion of the people 
could read any other than pictorial lan- 
guage. Among the relics of his race pre- 
served in Boston there is an illustrated 
handbill issued by his English uncle Ben- 
jamin, after whom he was named, which 
must have been a familiar object to him 
from the eighth year of his age. Uncle 
Benjamin, a London dyer when James II. 
fled from England, wishing to strengthen 
the impression made by his printed offer to 
“dye inte colors” cloth, silk, and India cali- 
co, placed at the head of his bill a rude 
wood-cut of an East Indian queen taking 
a walk, attended by two servants, one bear- 
ing her train, and the other holding over 
her an umbrella. At the door of his shop, 
too, in Princes Street, near Leicester Fields, 


a figure of an Indian queen appealed to the 
passer-by. 

Such was the custom of the time. The 
diffusion of knowledge lessened the impor- 
tance of pictorial representation ; but the 
mere date of Franklin’s birth, 1706, explains 
in some degree his habitual resort to it. 
Nearly all the ancient books were illustra- 
ted in some way, and nearly every ancient 
building appears to have had its “sign.” 
When Franklin was a boy in Boston a gilt 
Bible would have directed him where to buy 
his books, if he had had any money to buy 
them with. A gilt sheaf probably notified 
him where to get those three historic rolls 
with which he made his entry into Phila- 
delphia. The figure of a mermaid invited 
the thirsty wayfarer to beer, and an anchor 
informed sailors where sea stores were to 
be had. The royal lion and unicorn, carved 
in wood or stone, marked public edifices. 
Over the door of his father’s shop, where 
soap and candles were sold, he saw a blue 
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ball, which still exists, bearing the legible 
date 1698. Whya blue ball? He was just 
the boy to ask the question. A lad who 
could not accept grace before meat without 
wishing to know why it were not better to 
say grace once for all over the barrel of 
pork, would be likely to inquire what a blue 
ball had in common with soap and candles. 
His excellent but not gifted sire probably 
informed him that the blue ball was a relic 
of the time when he had carried on the busi- 
ness of a dyer, and that he had continued 
to use it for his new vocation because he 
“had it in the house.” Benjamin, the gift- 
ed, was the boy to be dissatisfied with this 
explanation, and to suggest devices more in 
harmony with the industry carried on with- 
in, so that the very incongruity of his fa- 
ther’s sign may have quickened his sense of 
pictorial effect. 

Franklin lived long, figured in a great va- 
riety of scenes, accomplished many notable 
things, and exhibited versatility of talent: 
man of business, inventor, statesman, diplo- 
matist, philosopher; and in each of these 
characters he was a leader among leaders ; 
but the ruling habit of his mind, his forte, 
the talent that he most loved to exercise 
and most relished in others, was humor. He 
began as a humorist and he ended as a hu- 
morist. The first piece of his ever printed 
and the last piece he ever wrote were both 
satirical: the first, the reckless satire of a 
saucy apprentice against the magnates of 
his town; the last, the good-tempered satire 
of a richly gifted, benevolent soul, cogni- 
zant of human weakness, but not despising 
it, and intent only upon opening the public 
mind to unwelcome truth—as a mother 
makes a child laugh before inserting the 
medicine spoon. So dominant was this pro- 
pensity in his youthful days that if he had 
lived in a place where it had been possible 
to subsist by its exercise, there had been 
danger of his becoming a professional hu- 
morist, merging all the powers of his incom- 
parable intellect in that one gift. 

Imagine Boston in 1722, when this re- 
markable apprentice began to laugh, and 
to make others laugh, at the oppressive so- 
lemnities around him and above him. It is 
not difficult to imagine it, for it has changed 
in nothing but magnitude. Then, as now, 
it was a population industrious and moral, 
extremely addicted to routine, habitually 
frugal, but capable of magnificent generos- 
ity, bold in business enterprises, valiant in 
battle, but in all the high matters averse to 
innovation. Then, as now, the clergy, a 
few important families, and Harvard Col- 
lege composed the ruling influence, against 
which it were martyrdom to contend. But 
then, as now, there were a few audacious 
spirits who rebelled against these united 
powers, and carried their opposition very 
far, sometimes to a wild excess, and thus 





| kept this noblest of towns from sinking 
into an inane respectability. The good, 
frugal, steady-going, tax-paying citizen, 
who lays in his coal in June and buys a 
whole pig in December, would subdue the 
world to a vast monotonous prosperity, 
crushing, intolerable, if there were no one 
to keep him and the public in mind that, 
admirable as he is, he does not exhaust the 
possibilities of human nature. When we 
examine the portraits of the noted men of 
New England of the first century and a 
half after the settlement, we observe in 
them alla certain expression of acquiescence. 
There is no audacity in them. They look 
like men who could come home from fight- 
ing the French in Canada, or from chasing 
the whale among the icebergs of Labrador, 
to be scared by the menaces of a pontiff 
like Cotton Mather. They look like men 
who would take it seriously, and not laugh 
at all, when Cotton Mather denounced the 
Franklins, for poking fun at him in their 
newspaper, as guilty of wickedness without 
a parallel. “Some good men,” said he, “ are 
afraid it may provoke Heaven to deal with 
this place as never any place has yet been 
dealt withal.” 

Never was a community in such sore need 
of caricature and burlesque as when James 
Franklin set up in Boston in 1721 the first 
“sensational newspaper” of America, the 
Courant, to which his brother Benjamin and 
the other rebels and come-outers of Boston 
contributed. The Mathers, as human be- 
ings and citizens of New England, were 
estimable and even admirable; but the in- 
terests of human nature demand the sup- 
pression of pontiffs. These Mathers, though 
naturally benevolent, and not wanting in 
natural modesty, had attained to such a de- 
gree of pontifical arrogance as to think Bos- 
ton in deadly peril because a knot of young 
fellows in a printing-office aimed satirical 
paragraphs at them. Increase Mather call- 
ed upon the government to “suppress such 








a cursed libel,” lest “some awful judgment 
should come upon the land, and the wrath 
of God should rise, and there should be no 
remedy.” It is for such men that bur- 
lesque was made, and the Franklins sup- 
plied it in abundance. The Courant ridi- 
culed them even when they were gloriously 
in the right. They were enlightened enough 
and brave enough to recommend inocula- 
tion, then just brought from Turkey by Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu. The young doc- 
tors who wrote for the paper assailed the 
new system, apparently for no other reason 
than because Increase and Cotton Mather 
were its chief defenders. 

When Benjamin, at the age of sixteen, 
began to contribute to his brother’s paper, 
he aimed at higher game even than the 
town pontiffs. He dared to lampoon Har- 
vard College itself, the temple of learning 





where the clergy were formed, whose pre- 
cincts he had hoped to tread, his father 
having dedicated this tenth son to the 
church. He may have had his own father 
in mind when he wrote, in one of his early 
numbers, that every “ peasant” who had the 
means proposed to send one of his children 
to this famous place, and as most of them 
consulted their purses rather than their 
children’s capacities, the greater number of 
those who went thither were little better 
than blockheads and dunces. When he 
same to speak of the theological department 
of the college, he drew a pen caricature, 


having then no skill with the pencil: “The | 


business of those who were employed in the 


temple of theology being laborious and | 


painful, I wondered exceedingly to see so 
many go toward it; but while I was pon- 
dering this matter in my mind, I spied Pe- 
cunia behind a curtain, beckoning to them 


with her hand.” He draws another when | 


he says that the only remarkable thing he 
saw in this temple was one Plagius hard at 
work copying an eloquent passage from 
Tillotson’s works to embellish his own. 
This saucy boy, who had his Hudibras at 
his tongue’s end, carried the satirical spirit 


with him to church on Sundays, and tried | 


some of the brethren whom he saw there by 
the Hudibrastic standard. Even after his 
brother James had been in prison for his 
editorial conduct, Benjamin, who had been 
left in charge of the paper, drew with his 
sub-editorial pen a caricature of a “ Re- 
ligious Knave, of all Knaves the worst:” A 
most strict Sabbatarian, an exact observer 
not of the day only, but of the evening be- 


fore and the evening after it; at church | 
conspicuously devout and attentive, even | 


ridiculously so, with his distorted counte- 
nance and awkward gesticulation. But try 
and nail him to a bargain! He will dis- 
semble and lie, snuffle and whiffle, overreach 
and defraud, cut down a laborer’s wages, and 
keep the bargain in the letter while viola- 
ting its spirit. ‘Don’t tell me,” he cries; 
“a bargain is a bargain. You should have 
looked to that before. I can’t help it now.” 
Such was the religious knave invented by 
the author of Hudibras, and borrowed by 
this Boston apprentice, who had, in all prob- 
ability, never seen a character that could 
have fairly suggested the burlesque. 

The authorities rose upon these two au- 
dacious brothers, and indicated how much 


need there was of such a sheet in Boston by | 


ordering James Franklin to print it no more. 
They contrived to carry it on a while in Ben- 
jamin’s name; but that sagacious youth was 


not long in discovering that the Mathers and | 


their adherents were too strong for him, and 
he took an early opportunity of removing to 
a place established on the principle of doing 
without pontiffs. But during his long, illus- 
trious career in Philadelphia as editor and 
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public man he constantly acted in the spirit 
of one of the last passages he wrote before 
leaving Boston: “Pieces of pleasantry and 
mirth have a secret charm in them to allay 
the heats and tumults of our spirits and to 
make a man forget his restless resentments. 
They have a strange power in them to hush 
disorders of the soul and reduce us to a se- 
rene and placid state of mind.” He was the 
father of our humorous literature. If, at the 
present moment, America is contributing 
|more to the innocent hilarity of mankind 
| than other nations, it is greatly due to the 
happy influence of this benign and liberal hu- 
morist upon the national character. “ Poor 
Richard,” be it observed, was the great comic 
almanac of the country for twenty-five years, 
| and it was Franklin who infused the element 
| of burlesque into American journalism. He 
{could not advertise a stolen prayer-book 
without inserting a joke to give the adver- 
| tisement wings: “The person who took it 
jis desired to open it and read the Eighth 
| Commandment, and afterward return it into 
| the same pew again; upon which no further 
notice will be taken.” 

This propensity was the more precious be- 
| cause it was his destiny to take a leading 
part in many controversies which would 
have become bitter beyond endurance but 
for “the strange power” of his “pieces of 
pleasantry and mirth” to “hush disorders of 
the soul.” He employed both pen and pen- 
cil in bringing his excellent sense to bear 
upon the public mind. What but Frank- 
lin’s inexhaustible tact and good humor 
could have kept the peace in Pennsylvania 
between the non-combatant Quakers and 
the militant Christians during the long pe- 
riod when the province was threatened from 
| the sea by hostile fleets and on land by sav- 

age Indians? Besides rousing the combat- 
| ant citizens to action, he made them willing 
to fight for men who would not fight for 
themselves, and brought over to his side a 
large number of the younger and more pli- 
ant Quakers. Even in that early time (1747), 
while bears still swam the Delaware, he con- 
trived to get a picture drawn and engraved 
to enforce the lessons of his first pamphlet, 
calling on the Pennsylvanians to prepare 
for defense. He may have engraved it him- 
self, for he had a dextrous hand, and had 
long before made little pictures out of type- 
metal to accompany advertisements. Her- 
| ecules sits upon a cloud, with one hand rest- 
ing upon his club. Three horses vainly 
strive to draw a heavy wagon from the 
mire. The wagoner kneels, lifts his hands, 
and implores the aid of Hercules’s mighty 
arm. In the background are trees and 
houses, and under the picture are Latin 
words signifying, “Not by offerings nor by 
womanish prayers is the help of gods ob- 
tained.” * In the text, too, when he essays 
the difficult task of reconciling the combat- 
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ants to fighting for the non-combatants, he 
becomes pictorial, though he does not use 
the graver. “What!” he cries, “not defend 
your wives, your helpless children, your aged 
parents, because the Quakers have conscien- 
tious scruples about fighting!” Then he adds 
the burlesque picture: “Till of late I could 
scarce believe the story of him who refused 
to pump in a sinking ship because one on 
board whom he hated would be saved by it 
as well as himself.” 

At the beginning of the contest which in 
Europe was the Seven Years’ War, but in 
America a ten years’ war, Franklin’s pen 
and pencil were both employed in urging a 
cordial union of the colonies against the 
foe. His device of a snake severed into as 
many pieces as there were colonies, with the 
motto, “Join or Die,” survived the occasion 





JOIN or DIE 


A OOMMON NEWSPAPER HEADING IN 17763 DEVISED BY 
AT BEGINNING OF FRENCH WAR. 


that called it forth, and became a common 
newspaper and handbill heading in 1776. It 
was he, also, as tradition reports, who exhib- 
ited to the unbelieving farmers of Pennsyl- 
vania the effect of gypsum, by writing with 
that fertilizer in large letters upon a field the 
words, “ This has been plastered.” The brill- 
iant green of the grass which had been stim- 
ulated by the plaster soon made the words 
legible to the passer-by. During his first 
residence in London as the representative 
of Pennsylvania he became intimately ac- 
quainted with the great artist from whom 
excellence in the humorous art of England 
dates—William Hogarth. The last letter 
that the dying Hogarth received was from 
Benjamin Franklin. “ Receiving an agree- 
able letter,” says Nichols, “from the Amer- 
ican, Dr. Franklin, he drew up a rough 
draught of an answer to it.” Three hours 
after, Hogarth was no more. 

A few of Franklin’s devices for the coins 
and paper money of the young republic have 
been preserved. He wished that every coin 
and every note should say something wise 
or cheerful to their endless succession of 
possessors and scrutinizers. Collectors show 
the Franklin cent of 1787, with its circle of 





thirteen links and its central words, “ We 


are one,” and outside of these, “ United States.’ 
On the other side of the coin there is a noon- 
day sun blazing down upon a dial, with the 
motto, “ Mind your Business.” He made the 
date say something more to the reader than 
the number of the year, by appending to it 
the word “ Fugio” (I fly). Another cent has 
a central sun circled by thirteen. stars and 
the words “ Nova Constellatio.” He suggested 
“ Pay as you go” for a coin motto. Some of 
his designs for the Continental paper mon- 
ey were ingenious and effective. Upon one 
dingy little note issued during the storm 
and stress of the Revolution we see a rough- 
ly executed picture of a shower of rain fall- 
ing upon a newly settled country, with a 
word of good cheer under it, “ Serenabit” (It 
will clear). Upon another there is a pic- 
ture of a beaver gnawing a huge oak, and 
the word “ Perseve- 
rando.” On another 
there is a crown rest- 
ing upon a pedestal, 
and the words “ Si 
recte facias” (If you 
do uprightly). There 
is one which repre- 
sents a hawk and 
stork fighting, with 
the motto, “ Exitus in 
dubio est” (The event 
is in doubt); and an- 
other which shows 
a hand plucking 
branches from a tea- 
plant, with the motto, 
*“* Sustain or Abstain.” 
The famous scalp hoax devised by Frank- 
lin during the Revolutionary war, for the 
purpose of bringing the execration of civil- 
ized mankind upon the employment of In- 
dians by the English generals, was vividly 
pictorial. Upon his private printing-press 
in Paris he and his grandson struck off a 
leaf of an imaginary newspaper, which he 
called a “Supplement to the Boston Inde- 
pendent Chronicle.” For this he wrote a let- 
ter purporting to be from “ Captain Gerrish, 
of the New England Militia,” accompanying 
eight packages of “sealps of our unhappy 
country folks,” which he had captured on a 
raid into the Indian country. The captain 
sent with the scalps an inventory of them, 
supposed to be drawn up by one James 
Cranford, a trader, for the information of 
the Governor of Canada. Neither Swift nor 
De Foe ever surpassed the ingenious natural- 
ness of this fictitious inventory. It was in- 
deed too natural, for it was generally ac- 
cepted as a genuine document, and would 
even now deceive almost any one who should 
come upon it unawares. Who could suspect 
that these “eight packs of scalps, cured, 
dried, hooped, and painted, with all the In- 
dian triumphal marks” upon them, had nev- 
er existed except in the imagination of a 
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merry old plenipotentiary in Paris? There 
were “forty-three scalps of Congress sol- 
diers, stretched on black hoops four inches 
diameter, the inside of the skin painted red, 





with a small black spot to denote their be- | 


ing killed with bullets;” and there were 


“sixty-two farmers, killed in their houses, | 
marked with a hoe, a black circle all around 
to denote their being surprised in the night.” | 


Other farmers’ scalps were marked with “ < 


little red foot,” to show that they stood | 


upon their defense; and others with “a lit- 


tle yellow flame,” to show that they had | 


been burned alive. To one scalp a band 
was fastened, “supposed to be that of a 
rebel clergyman.” 
eight scalps of women, and “some hundreds 
of boys and girls.” The package 
last deseribed was “a box of birch 
bark containing twenty-nine little 
infants’ scalps of various sizes, small 
white hoops, white ground, no tears, 
and only a little black knife in the 
middle to show they were ripped 
out of their mothers’ bellies.” The 
trader dwells upon the fact that 
most of the farmers were young or 
middle-aged, “there being but sixty- 
seven very gray heads among them; 
which makes the service more essen- 
tial.” Every detail of this supple- 
ment was worked out with infinite 
ingenuity, even to the editor’s post- 


script, which stated that the scalps had just | 


reached Boston, where thousands ef people 
were flocking to see them. 

Franklin was more than a humorist; he 
was an artist in humor. In other words, he 
not only had a lively sense of the absurd 
and the ludicrous, but he knew how to ex- 
hibit them to others with the utmost pow- 
er and finish. His grandson, who lived with 
him in Paris during the Revolutionary peri- 
od, a very good draughtsman, used to illus- 
trate his humorous papers, and between 


them they produced highly entertaining | 


things, only a few of which have been gath- 
ered, 
circle who enjoyed them, remarks that in 
his sportive moods Franklin was “ Socrates 
mounted on a stick, playing with his chil- 
dren.” To this day, however, there are mill- 
ions who regard that vast and somewhat 
disorderly genius, who was one of the least 
sordid and most generous of all recorded 
men, as the mere type of penny prudence. 
Even so variously informed a person as the 
author of A Short History of the English Peo- 
ple, published in this very year, 1875, speaks 
of the “ close-fisted Franklin.” 

It is in vain that we seek for specimens 
of colonial caricature outside of the Frank- 
lin circle. Satirical pictures were doubt- 
less produced in great numbers, and a few 


may have been published ; but caricature is | 


a thing of the moment, and usually perishes 
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Then there were eighty- | 


The Abbé Morellet, one of the gay | 


29 


with the moment, unless it is incorporated 
with a periodical. Almost all the intellect- 
_ ual product of the colonial period that was 
|not theological has some relation to the 
wise and jovial Franklin, the incomparable 
| American, the father of his country’s intel- 
lectual life, whether manifested in litera- 
ture, burlesque, politics, invention, or sci- 
ence, 

The Boston massacre, as it was called, 
which was commemorated by the device of 
a row of coffins, often employed before and 
since, might have been more properly styled 
a street brawl, if the mere presence of Brit- 
ish troops in Boston in 1774 had not been an 
outrage of international dimensions. The 
four victims, Samuel Gray, Samuel Maver- 


BOSTON MASSACRE COFFINS} BOSTON, MAROH, 1774.—FROM 


** AMERIOAN HISTORICAL REOORD,” 


ick, James Cauldwell, and Crispus Attucks, 
were borne to the grave by all that was 
most distinguished in the province, and the 
whole people seemed to have either follow- 
, ed or witnessed the procession. Amidst the 
frenzy of the time these coffin lids served 
to express and relieve the popular feeling. 
The subsequent acquittal of the innocent 
soldiers, who had shown more forbearance 
| than armed men usually do when taunted 
and assailed by an unarmed crowd, remains 
| one of the most honorable of the early rec- 
| ords of Boston. 
| There were attempts at caricature during 
| the later years of the Revolutionary war. 
|From 1778, when inflated paper, French 
francs, British gold, and Hessian thalers had 
| given the business centres of the country a 
| short, fallacious prosperity, there was gay- 
ety enough in Philadelphia and Boston. 
| There were balls and parties, and sending to 
| France for articles of luxury, and profusion 
of all kinds—as there was in the late war, 
and as there must be in all wars which are 
| not paid for till the war is over. There are 
| indications in the old books that the bur- 
|lesquing pencil was a familiar instrument 
then among the merry lads of the cities and 
|towns. But their efforts, after having an- 
swered their momentary purpose, perished. 
But the habit of burlesque survived the 
war. There are few persons, even among 
| the zealous fraternity of collectors, who are 
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FIGHT IN OONGRESS BETWEEN LYON AND GRISWOLD, FEBRUARY 15, 1798, 
“ He in a trice struck Griswold thrice 
Upon his head, enraged, Sir ; 
Who seized the tongs to ease his wrongs, 


aware that a New York dramatist in the 
year 1788 endeavored to burlesque in a reg- 
ular five-act comedy the violent debates 
which distracted all circles while the ac- 
ceptance of the new constitution was the 
question of questions. A copy or two of this 
comedy, called The Politician Outwitted, have 
been preserved. In lieu of the lost pictures 
take this brief scene, which exhibits a vio- 
lent squabble between an inveterate oppo- 
nent of the constitution and a burning pa- 
triot who supports it. They enter, in proper 
comedy fashion, after they are in full quarrel. 


Enter old Loveyet and Trueman, 

Loveyet. 1 tell you, it is the most infernal scheme 
that ever was devised. 

Trueman. And I tell you, Sir, that your argument is 
heterodox, sophistical, and most preposterously illog- 
ical. 

Loveyet. I insist upon it, Sir, you know nothing at 
all about the matter! And give me leave to tell you, 
Sir— 

Trueman. What! Give you leave to tell me I know 
nothing at all about the matter! I shall do no such 
thing, Sir. I’m not to be governed by your ipse dizxit. 

Loveyet. 1 desire none of your musty Latin, for I 
don’t understand it, not I. 

Trueman, Oh, the ignorance of the age! To op- 
pose a plan of government like the new constitution ! 
Like it, did Isay ? There never was one like it. Nei- 
ther Minos, Solon, Lycurgus, nor Romulus ever fabri- 
cated so wise a system. Why, it is a political phenom- 
enon, a prodigy of legislative wisdom, the fame of 
which will soon extend ultramundane, and astonish the 
nations of the world with its transcendent excellence. 
To what a sublime height will the superb edifice at- 
tain! 





And Griswold thus engaged, Sir.” 





Loveyet. Your aspiring edifice shall never be erected 
in this State, Sir. 


Trueman. Mr. Loveyet, you will not listen to rea- 
son. Only calmly attend one moment. ([Reads.] 
“We, the people of the United States, in order to 
form a more perfect Union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquillity, provide—” 

Loveyet. I tell you I won’t hear it. 

Trueman, Mark all that. [Reads.} “Section the 
First. All legislative power herein granted shall be 
vested in a Congress of the United States, which shall 
consist of a Senate and House of Representatives.” 
Very judicious and salutary, upon my erudition! ‘Sec- 
tion the Second-—” 


Loveyet. I'll hear no more of your sections, 


They continue the debate until both dis- 
putants are in the white heat of passion. 
Old Mr. Loveyet rushes away at last to 
break off the match between his daughter 
and Trueman’s son, and Trueman retorts by 
calling his fiery antagonist “a conceited sot.” 
This comedy is poor stuff, but it suffices to 
reveal the existence of the spirit of carica- 
ture among us at that early day, when New 
York was a clean, cobble-stoned, Dutch-look- 
ing town of thirty thousand inhabitants, one 
of whom, a boy five years of age, was named 
Washington Irving. 

General Washington was inaugurated 
President at the same city in the following 
year. How often has the world been as- 
sured that no dissentient voice was heard 
on that occasion! The arrival of the gen- 
eral in New York was a pageant which the 
entire population is supposed to have most 
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heartily approved; 
and a very pleas- 
ing spectacle it 
must have been, 
as seen from the 
end of the island 
—the vessels deck- 
ed with flags and 
streamers, and the 
President’s stately 
barge, rowed by 
thirteen pilots in 
white uniforms, 
advancing toward 
the city, surround- 
ed and followed by 
a cloud of small 
boats, to the thun- 
der of great guns. 
But even then, it 
seems, there were 
a few who looked 
askance. At least 
one caricature ap- 
peared. “All the 
world here,” wrote 
John Armstrong to 
the unreconciled 
General Gates, 
“are busy in col- 
lecting flowers and 
sweets of every 
kind to amuse and 
delight the Presi- 
dent.” People were 
asking one anoth- 
er, he adds, by what 
awe-inspiring  ti- 
tle the President 
should be called, 
even plain Roger 
Sherman, of Con- 
necticut, regarding 
“His Excellency” 
as beneath the 
grandeur of the’ 
office. “ Yet,” says 
Armstrong, “in the 
midst of this ad- 
miration there are 
skeptics who doubt 
its propriety, and 
wits who amuse 
themselves at its 
extravagance. The 
first will grum- 
ble and the last 
will laugh, and the 
President should 
be prepared to 
meet the attacks 
of both with firm- 
ness and good na- 
ture. A caricature 
has already appear- 
ed, called ‘ The En- 
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A MILITIA DRILL IN MASSAOHUSETTS IN 1832. 
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try,’ full of very disloyal and pro- 
fane allusions.” It was by no 
means a good-natured picture. 
General Washington was repre- 
sented riding upon an ass, and 
held in the arms of his favorite 
man, Billy, once huntsman, then 
valet and factotum; Colonel Da- 
vid Humphreys, the general’s aid 
and secretary, led the ass, singing 
hosannas and birthday odes, one 
couplet of which was legible: 
“The glorious time has come to pass 
When David shall conduct an ass.” 


This effort was more ill-natured 
than brilliant; but the reader who 
examines the fugitive publications 
of that period will often feel that 
the adulation of the President was 
such as to provoke and justify se- 
vere caricature. That adulation 
Was as excessive as it was ill 
executed; and part of the office 
of caricature is to remind Philip 
that he is a man. The number- 
less “ verses,” “ odes,” “ tributes,” 
“stanzas,” “lines,” and “sonnets” 
addressed to President Washing- 
ton lie entombed in the dingy 
leaves of the old newspapers, but 
a few of the epigrams which they 
provoked have been disinterred, 
and even some of the caricatures 
are described in the letters of the 
time. Neither the verses nor the 
pictures are at all remarkable. 
Probably the best caricature that 
appeared during the administra- 
tion of General Washington was 
suggested by the removal of the 
national capital from New York 
to Philadelphia. Senator Robert 
Morris, being a Philadelphian, and 
having large possessions in Phila- 
delphia, was popularly supposed to 
have procured the passage of the 
measure, and accordingly the port- 
ly Senator is seen in the picture 
carrying off upon his broad shoul- 
ders the Federal Hall, the windows 
of which are crowded with mem- 
bers of both Houses, some com- 
mending, others cursing, this nov- 
el method of removal. In the dis- 
tance is seen the old Paulus Hook 
ferry-house, at what is now Jersey 
City, on the roof of which is the 
devil beckoning to the heavy- 
laden Morris, and crying to him, 
“This way, Bobby.” The removal 
of the capital was a fruitful theme 
for the humorists of the day. Even 
then “New York politicians” had 
an ill name, and Congress was 
deemed well out of their reach. 
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Uncle Abe 


VIRGINIA 


A rude but very curious specimen of the 
caricature of the early time is one, given on 
page 30, of the collision on the floor of the 
House of Representatives between Matthew 
Lyon and Roger Griswold, both Representa- 
tives from Connecticut. Lyon, a native of 
Ireland, was an ardent Republicay, who 
played a conspicuous part in politics during 
the final struggle between the Republicans 
and the Federalists. Roger Griswold, on 
the contrary, a member of an old and dis- 
tinguished Connecticut family, « graduate 
of its ancient college, and a member of its 
really illustrious bar, was a pronounced 
Federalist. He was also a gentleman who 
had no natural relish for a strong-minded, 
unlettered emigrant who foanded a town in 
his new country, built mills and foundries, 
invented processes, estadlished a newspa- 
per, and was elected toCongress. If Ham- 
ilton and Griswold and the other extreme 
Federalists had had their way in this coun- 
try, there would have been no Matthew 
Lyons among us to create a new world for 
mankind, and begin the development of a 
better political system. Nor, indeed, was 
Matthew Lyon sufficiently tolerant of the 
old and tried methods that had become in- 
adequate. He was not likely, either—at the 
age of fiffy-two, standing upon the summit 
of a very successful career, which was 
wholly his own work—to regard as equal 
to himself a man of thirty-six, who seemed 
to ewe his importance chiefly to his lineage. 
So here was a broad basis for an antipathy 
which the strife of politics conld easily ag- 
gravate into an aversion extreme and fiery 
—tiery, at least, on the part of the Irishman. 

Imagine this process complete, and the 
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House, on the last day of the year 1798, in 
languid session, balloting. The two mem- 
bers were standing near one another out- 
side the bar, when Griswold made taunting 
allusion to an old “campaign story” of 
Matthew Lyon’s having been sentenced to 
wear a wooden sword for cowardice in the 
field. Lyon, in a fury, spat in Griswold’s 
face. Instantly the House was in an up- 
roar; and although the impetuous Lyon 
apologized to the House, he only escaped ex- 
pulsion, after eleven days’ debate, through 
the constitutional requirement of a two- 
thirds vote. This affair called forth a car- 
icature in which the Irish member was de- 
picted as a lion standing on his hind-legs 
wearing a wooden sword, while Griswold, 
handkerchief in hand, exclaims, “What a 
beastly action !” 

The vote for expulsion—52 to 44—did not 
satisfy Mr.Griswold. Four days after the 
vote occurred the outrageous scene rudely 
delineated in the picture already mentioned. 
Griswold, armed with what the Republican 
editor called “a stout hickory club,” and 
the Federalist editor a “hickory stick,” as- 
saulted Lyon while he was sitting at his 
desk, striking him on the head and shoul- 
ders several times before he could extricate 
himself. But at last Lyon got upon his 
feet, and, seizing the tongs, rushed upon 
the enemy. This is the moment selected by 
the artist. They soon after closed and fell 
to the floor, where they enjoyed a good 
“rough-and-tumble” fight, until members 
pulled them apart. A few minutes after 
they chanced to meet again at the “water 
table,” near one of the doors. Lyon was 


| now provided with a stick, but Griswold had 








M‘Clellan. 


M‘Clellan. ** You must coax him along: conciliate him. Force won't do. 


don’t let go. Keep his head to the rear. 


Barlow. Belmont. 


I don’t believe in it; but 


If he should get away he might go to Richmond, and then 


my plans for conquering the Rebellion will never be developed.” 
B-lIm—t. “‘ Hold fast, B-rl-w, or he will get to Richmond in spite of us; and then my capital for 


the European market is all lost.” 
B-rl-w. “T’ve got him fast; there’s no danger. 


He’s only changing his base to the Gun-boats.” 


B-lm—t. “Look out for that letter to the President which you wrote for him. Don’t lose that.” 
B-rl-w. “No; I have it safe here in my pocket. When his change of base is effected I will make 


him sign the letter, and send it to old Abe.” 


“ON TO RIOHMOND!”—THE PENINSULAR CAMPAIGN, 1862. 


none. “Their eyes no sooner met,” says the 
Federalist reporter, “than Mr. Lyon sprang 
to attack Mr. Griswold.” A member hand- 
ed Griswold a stick, and there was a fair 
prospect of another fight, when the Speaker 
interfered with so much energy that the 
antagonists were again torn apart. The 
battle was not renewed on the floor of 
Congress. 

But it was continued elsewhere. Under 
that amazing sedition law of the Federal- 
ists, Lyon was tried a few months after for 
saying in his newspaper that President 
Adams had an “unbounded thirst for ridic- 
ulous pomp,” had turned men out of office 
for their opinions, and had written “a bul- 
lying message” upon the French imbroglio 
of 1798. He was found guilty, sentenced 
to pay a fine of a thousand dollars, besides 
the heavy costs of the prosecution, to be 
imprisoned four months, and to continue in 
confinement until the fine was paid. Of 


course the people of his district stood by | 


him, and, while he was in prison, re-elected 
him to Congress by a great majority; and 
his fine was repaid to his heirs in 1840 by 
Congress, with forty-two years’ interest. 
These events made a prodigious stir in their 
time. Matthew Lyon’s presence in the 
House of Representatives, his demeanor 








there, and his triumphal return from prison 
to Congress, were the first distinct notifica- 
tion to parties interested that the sceptre 
was passing from the Few to the Many. 
The satire and burlesque of the Jefferso- 
nian period, ftom 1798 to 1809, were abun- 
dant in quanti\y, if not of shining excel- 


lence. To the reader of the present day all 
savors of burlesqxe in the political utter- 
ances of that time, to preposterously violent 
were partisans on beth sides. It is impos- 
sible to take a serious view of the case of 
an editor who could take it a matter of 
boasting that he had opposed the Repub- 
lican measures for eight years “without a 
single exception.” The press, indeed, had 
then no independent life; t was the min- 
ion and slave of party. It ‘s only in our 
own day that the press begins to exist for 
its own sake, and descant with reasonable 
freedom on topics other than the Impor- 
tance of Early Rising and the Customs of 
the Chinese. The reader would neither be 
edified nor amused by seeing Mr. Jefferson 
kneeling before a stumpy pillar labeled 
“Altar of Gallic Despotism,” upon which 
are Paine’s Age of Reason and the works of 
Rousseau, Voltaire, and Helvetius, with the 
demon of the French Revolution crouching 
behind it, and the American eagle soaring 











aloft, bearing in its talons the constitution 
and the independence of the United States. 
Pictures of that nature, of great size, crowd- 
ed with objects and emblems and sentences, 
an elaborate blending of burlesque and enig- 
ma, were much valued by that generation. 


Some specimens have come down to us en- | 


graved upon copper. 

The politicians of the Jefferson period, 
borrowing the idea from Catholic times, em- 
ployed stuffed figures and burlesque proces- 
sions in lieu of caricature. While the peo- 
ple were still in warm sympathy with the 
French Revolution, William Smith, a Rep- 


resentative in Congress from South Carolina, 


gave deep offense to many of his constitu- 


ents by opposing certain resolutions offered | 


by “Citizen Madison” expressive of that 
sympathy. 
then in South Carolina, but the Democrats 
of Charleston contrived, notwithstanding, 
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There was no burlesyue artist | 








35 


| to caricature the offender and “his infernal 
| junto.” A platform was erected in an open 
| place in Charleston, upon which was exhib- 
ited to a noisy crowd, from early in the 
morning until three in the afternoon, a rare 
assemblage of figures: A woman represent- 
ing the Genius of Britain inviting the rec- 
|reant Representatives to share the wages 
of her iniquity, William Smith advancing 
| toward her with eager steps, his right hand 
stretched out to receive his portion, in his 
left holding a paper upon which was writ- 
ten “ Six per cents,” and wearing upon his 
| breast another with “ £40,000 in the Funds ;” 
Benedict Arnold with his hand full of checks 
|and bills; Fisher Ames labeled “ £400,000 
in the Funds ;” the devil and “ Young Pitt” 
| goading on the reprobate Americans. In 
| front of the stage was a gallows for the due 
| hanging and burning of these figures when 
| the crowd were tired of gazing upon them. 





TWEEDLEDEE AND SWEEDLEDUM. 
(A New Christmas Pantomime at the Tammany Hall.) 
Clown (to Pantaloon). “ Let’s Blind them with this, and then take some more.” 


TWEED'S GIFT OF FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS TO THE POOR OF HIS NATIVE WARD,—‘‘ TARPER’S WEEKLY,” 


ganvaky 14, 1871. 
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THOMAS NAST, IN “* 


Each of the characters was provided with a | 
label exhibiting an appropriate sentiment. | 


The odious Smith was made to confess that | 
his sentence was just: “The love of gold, a 


foreign education, and foreign connections | 


damn me.” “Young Pitt” owned to having | 
let loose the Algerines upon the Americans, | 
and Fisher Ames confessed that from the | 
time when he began life as a horse-jockey 
his “‘ Ames had been villainy.” 

It is an objection to this kind of carica- 
ture that the weather may interfere with 
its proper presentation. A shower of rain 
obliterated most of those labels, and left the 


figures themselves in a reduced and drag- | 


gled condition. But, according to the local 
historian, the exhibition was continued, “to | 
the great mirth and entertainment of the 
boys, who would not quit the field until a 
total demolition of the figures took place,” 


nor “before they had taken down the | 


breeches of the effigy of the Representative | 
of this State and given him repeated casti- 
gations.” In the ev ening the colors of | 
Great Britain were dipped in oil and French | 
brandy, and burned at the same fire which 
had consumed the effigies. 

Later in the Jeffersonian period the bur- | 
lesque procession —caricature vivante— was 
occasionally employed by the New England | 
Federalists to excite popular disapproval | 
of the embargo which suspended foreign 
commerce. Elderly gentlemen in Newbury- 
port remember hearing their fathers describe 
the battered old hulk of a vessel, with rot- 
ten rigging and tattered sails, manned by 
ragged and cadaverous sailors, that was 


“TWAS HIM. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY,” avGusT 19, 1871. 


drawn in such a procession in 1808, the year 
of the Presidential election. There are even 
a few old people who remember seeing the 
| procession, for in those healthy old coast 
towns the generations are linked together, 
and the whole history of New England is 
sometimes represented in the group round 
| the post-office of a fine summer morning. 
| The war of 1812 yields its quota of car- 
| icature to the collector’s portfolio. “John 
Bull making a new batch of ships to send 
to the lakes” is an obvious imitation of Gil- 
ray’s masterpiece of Bonaparte baking 
| new batch of kings. 


| 


a 
The contribution lev- 
ied upon Alexandria, and the retreat of a 

_ party of English troops from Baltimore, fur- 

nish subjects to a draughtsman who had 

oly patriotic feeling than artistic inven- 
|tion. His “John Bull” is a stout man, with 
| @ bull’s head and a long sword, who utters 
pompous words. “I must have all your 
flour, all your tobacco, all your ships, all 
| your merchandise—every thing except your 

Porter and Perry. Keep them out of sight ; 
I have had enough of them already.” No 

doubt this was comforting to the patriotic 

mind while it was lamenting a Capitol 
burned and a President in flight. 

The era of good feeling which followed 
the war of 1812, and which exhausted the 
high, benign spirit infused into public af- 
fairs by Mr. Jefferson, could not be expected 
to call forth satirical ‘pictures of remarkable 
quality. The irruption of the positive and 
uncontrollable Jackson into politics made 
amends, Once more the mind of the coun- 
try was astir, and again nearly the whole 
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of the educated class was arrayed against | own class an advantage; the poor naturally 
the masses of the people. The two politic- | object ; and this is the underlying, ever-oper- 
al parties in every country, call them by | ating cause of political strife in all coun- 
whatever disguising names we may, are the} tries that enjoy a degree of freedom; and 
Rich and the Poor. The rich are naturally | this is the reason why, in times of political 
inclined to use their power to give their | crisis, the instructed class is frequently in 
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PUBLISHED IN “ HARPER'S WEEKLY,” SEPTEMBER 16, 1871. 
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THE BRAINS OF THE TAMMANY RING.—“ HARPER'S 
WEEKLY,” OcTOBER 21, 1871. 


the wrong. Interest blinds its judgment. 
In Jackson’s day the distinction between 
the right and the wrong politics was not so 
clear as in Jefferson’s time; but it was, upon 
the whole, the same struggle disguised and 
degraded by personal ambitions and antipa- 
thies. It certainly called forth as many par- 
odies, burlesques, caricatures, and lampoons 
as any similar strife since the invention of 
politics. The coffin handbills repeated the 
device employed after the Boston massacre 
of 1774 in order to keep it in memory that 
General Jackson had ordered six militia-men 
to be shot for desertion. The hickory poles 
that pierced the sky at so many cross-roads 
were a retort to these, admitting but eulo- 
gizing the hardness of the man. The sud- 
den break-up of the cabinet in 1831 called 
forth a caricature which dear Mrs. Trollope 
described as “the only tolerable one she 
ever saw in the country.” It represented 
the President seated in his room trying hard 
to detain one of four escaping rats by put- 
ting his foot on its tail. The rat thus held 
wore the familiar countenance of the Secre- 
tary of State, Martin Van Buren, who had 
been requested to remain till his suecessor 
had arrived. It was this picture that gave 
occasion for one of John Van Buren’s noted 
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the arms of General Jackson, receiving pap 
from a spoon in the general’s hand; Jack- 
son and Clay as jockeys riding a race to- 
ward the Presidential house, Clay ahead; 
Jackson receiving a crown from Van Bu- 
ren and a sceptre from the devil; Jackson, 
Benton, Blair, Kendall, and others, in the 
guise of robbers, directing a great batter- 
ing-ram at the front-door of the United 
States Bank; Jackson, as Don Quixote, 
breaking a very slender lance against one 
of the marble pillars of the same edifice; 
Jackson and Louis Philippe as pugilists in 
a ring, the king having just received a blow 
that makes his crown topple over his face. 

Burlesque processions were also much 
in vogue in 1832 during the weeks pre- 
ceding the Presidential election. To the 
oratory of Webster, Preston, Hoffman, and 
Everett the Democracy replied by massive 
hickory poles, fifty feet long, drawn by 
eight, twelve, or sixteen horses, and rid- 
den by as many young Democrats as 
could get astride of the emblematic log, 
waving flags and shouting, “ Hurrah for 
Jackson!” Live eagles were borne aloft 
upon poles, banners were carried exhibit- 
ing Nicholas Biddle as Old Nick, and end- 
less ranks of Democrats marched past, 
each Democrat wearing in his hat a sprig 
of the sacred tree. And again the cul- 
tured orators were wrong, and the untu- 
tored Democrats were substantially in the 
right. Ambition and interest prevented 
those brilliant men from seeing that in put- 
ting down the bank, as in other measures 
of his stormy administration, the worst 
that could be truly said of General Jackson 
was that he did right things in a wrong 
way. The “shin-plaster” caricature given 
on page 31 is itself a record of the bad con- 
sequences that followed his violent method 
in the matter of the bank. The inflation 
of 1835 produced the wild land speculation 
of 1836, which ended in the woful collapse 
of 1837, the year of bankruptcy and “shin- 
plaster.” 

To this period belongs the picture which 
caricatures the old militia system by pre- 
senting at one view many of the possible 
mishaps of training-day. The receipt which 
John Adams gave for making a free com- 
monwealth enumerated four ingredients— 
town-meetings, training-days, town schools, 
and ministers. But in the time of Jackson 
the old militia system had been outgrown, 
and it was laughed out of existence. Most 
of the faces in this picture were intended 
to be portraits. 

Mr. Hudson, in his entertaining History of 


sayings that were once a circulating medi- | Journalism, speaks of a lithographer named 


um in the lawyers’ offices of New York. 
“When will your father be in New York ?” 
asked some one. The reply was, “ When the 
President takes off his foot.” 





| 


| 
} 


Robinson, who used to line the fences and 
even the curb-stones of New York with rude 
caricatures of the persons prominent in pub- 
lic life during the administrations of Jack- 


Then we have Van Buren as a baby in! son and Van Buren. Several of these have 








been preserved, with others of 
the same period; but few of 
them are tolerable, now that 
the feeling which suggested 
them no longer exists; and as 
to the greater number, we can 
only agree with the New York 
Mirror, then in the height of 
its celebrity and influence, in 
pronouncing them “so dull 
and so pointless that it were 
a waste of powder to blow 
them up.” 

The publication of Mrs. Trol- 
lope’s work upon the Domestic 
Manners of the Americans called 
forth many inanities, to say 
nothing of a volume of two 
hundred and sixteen pages, 
entitled, “ Travels in America, 
by George Tibbleton, Esq., 
ex-Barber to his Majesty the 
King of Great Britain.” In 
this work Mrs. Trollope’s bur- 
lesque was burlesqued suffi- 
ciently well, perhaps, to amuse 
people at the moment, though it reads flat- 
ly enough now. The rise and progress of 
phrenology was caricatured as badly as 
Spurzheim himself could have desired, and 
the agitation in behalf of the rights of wom- 
en evoked all that the pencil can achieve 
of the crude and the silly. On the other 
hand, the burning of the Ursuline convent 
in Boston was effectively rebuked by a pair 
of sketches, one exhibiting the destruction 
of the convent by an infuriate mob, and the 
other a room in which Sisters of Charity 
are waiting upon the sick. Over the whole 
was written, “ Look on this picture, and on 
this.” 

The thirty years’ word war that preceded 
the four years’ conflict in arms between 
North and South produced nothing in the 
way of burlesque art that is likely to be 
revived or remembered. If the war itself 
was not prolific of caricature, it was be- 
cause drawing as a part of school training 
was still neglected among us to a degree un- 
known in any other civilized country. That 
the propensity to caricature existed is shown 
by the pictures on envelopes used during the 
first weeks of the war. The practice of il- 
lustrating envelopes in this way began on 
both sides in April, 1861, at the time when 
all eyes were directed upon Charleston Har- 
bor. The flag of the Union, printed in col- 
ors, and covering the whole envelope, was 
the first device. This was instantly imi- 
tated by the Confederates, who filled their 
mails with envelope-flags showing seven 
stars and three broad stripes, the middle 
(white) one serving as a place for the direc- 
tion of the letter. Very soon the flags be- 
gan to exhibit mottoes and patriotic lines, 
such as, “Liberty and Union,” “The Flag 
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“WHAT ARE THE WILD WAVES SAYING ?”—"‘ HARPER'S WEEKLY,” 


JULY 9, 1870. 


of the Free,” and “Forever float that Stand- 
ard Sheet.” The national arms speedily 
appeared, with various mottoes annexed. 
General Dix’s inspiration, “If any one at- 
tempts to haul down the American flag, 
shoot him on the spot,” was the most pop- 
ular of all for several weeks. Portraits of 
favorite generals and other public men were 
soon added—Scott, Fremont, Dix, Lincoln. 
Seward, and others. Before long the satir- 
ical and burlesque spirit began to manifest 
itself in such devices as a black flag and 
death’s-head, with the words, “ Jeff Davis— 
his mark ;” a gallows, with a man hanging; 
a large pig, with “ Whole Hog or None ;” a 
bull-dog with his foot on a great piece of 
beef, marked Washington, with the words, 
“Why don’t you take it?” The portrait of 
General Butler figured on thousands of let- 
ters during the months of April’ and May, 
with his patriotic sentence, “ Whatever our 
politics, the government must be sustain- 
ed;” and, a little later, his happy application 
of the words “contraband of war’ to the 
ease of the fugitive negroes was repeated 
upon letters without number. “Come back 
here, you old black rascal!” cries a master 
to his escaping slave. “Can’t come back 
nohow,” replies the colored brother; “dis 
chile contraban’.” On many envelopes print- 
ed as early as May, 1861, we may still read 
a prophecy under the flag of the Union that 
has been fulfilled, “I shall wave again over 
Sumter.” 

Such things as these usually perish with 
the feeling that called them forth. Mr. 
William B. Taylor, then the postmaster of 
New York, struck with the peculiar appear- 
ance of the post-office, all gay and brilliant 
with heaps of colored pictures, conceived 
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the fancy of saving one or two envelopes of 
each kind, selected from the letters address- 
ed to himself. These he hastily pasted in a 
scrap-book, which he afterward gave to 
swell the invaluable collection of curiosities 
belonging to the New York Historical So- 


ciety. 

We should not naturally have looked for 
caricature in Richmond in April, 1861, while 
the convention was sitting that passed the 
ordinance of secession. But the reader will 
perceive on page 33 that the pencil lent its 
aid to those who were putfing the native 


land of Washington and Jefferson on the | 


wrong side of the great controversy. This 
specimen appeared on the morning of the 
decisive day, and was brought away by a 
lady who then left Richmond for her home 
in New York. The rats are arranged so as 
to show the order in which the States se- 
ceded: South Carolina first, Mississippi sec- 
ond, Alabama and Florida on the same day, 
and Virginia still held by the negotiations 
with Mr. Lincoln. This picture may stand 
as the contribution of the Confederacy to 
the satiric art of the world. 

Few readers need to be informed that it 


| News. But it was the secession war that 
| changed him from a roving lad with a swift 

pencil for sale into a patriot artist burning 
| with the enthusiasm of the time. Harper’s 
| Weekly, circulating in every town, army, 
|camp, fort, and ship, placed the whole 

country within his reach, and he gave forth 
| from time to time those powerful emblem- 
|atic pictures that roused the citizen and 

cheered the soldier. In these early works, 

produced amidst the harrowing anxieties 
| of the war, the serious element was of ne- 
| cessity dominant, and it was this quality 

that gave them so much influence. They 
were as much the expression of heart-felt 
conviction as Mr. Curtis’s most impassion- 
ed editorials, or Mr. Lincoln’s. Gettysburg 
speech. This I know, because I sat by his 
side many a time while he was drawing 
| them, and was with him often at those elec- 
| tric moments when the idea of a picture was 
|conceived. It was not till the war was 
| over, and President Andrew Johnson began 
| to “swing round the cirele,” that Mr. Nast’s 
|pictures became caricatures. But they 

were none the less the utterance of convic- 
; tion. Whether he is wrong or right in the 


was the war which developed and brought | view presented of a subject, his pictures are 
to light the caricaturist of the United States, always as much the product of his mind as 
Thomas Nast. When the war began he was | they are of his hand. 

a boyish-looking youth of eighteen, who| Concerning the justice of many of his po- 
had already been employed as a draughts- litical caricatures there must be, of course, 
man upon the illustrated press of New York two opinions; but happily his greatest 
and London for two years. He had ridden | achievement is one which the honest por- 
in Garibaldi’s train during the campaign of | tion of the people all approve. Caricature, 
1360 which freed Sicily and Naples, and | since the earliest known period of its ex- 
sent sketches of the leading events home to | istence, far back in the dawn of Egyptian 
New York and to the London Iilustrated | history, has accomplished nothing else equal 
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to the series of about forty-five pictures | 
coutributed by Thomas Nast to Harper’s | 
Weekly for the explosien of the Tammany | 
Ring. These are the utmost that satiric art | 
has done in that kind. The fertility of in- | 
vention displayed by the artist, week after | 
week, for months at a time, was so extraor- | 
dinary that people concluded, as a matter | 
of course, the ideas were furnished him by | 
others. On the contrary, he can not draw 
from the suggestions of other minds. His 
more celebrated pictures have been drawn 
in quiet country places, several miles from 
the city in which they were published. 

The presence in New York of seventy or 
eighty thousand voters, born and reared in 
Europe, and left by European systems of 
government and religion totally ignorant 
of all that the citizens of a free state are 
most concerned to know, gave a chance here 
to the political thief such as has seldom ex- 
isted, except within the circle of a court 
and aristocracy. The stealing, which was 
begun forty years before in the old corpora- 
tion tea-room, had at last become a system, 
which was worked by a few coarse, cunning | 
men with such effect as to endanger the 
solvency of the city. They stole more | 
like kings and emperors than like common 
thieves, and the annual festival given by | 
them at the Academy of Music called to 
mind the reckless profusion of Louis XIV. | 
when he entertained the French nobles at 
Versailles at the expense of the laborious | 
and economical people of France. Their | 


| 
chief was almost as ignorant and vulgar, | 
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though not as mean and pig-like, as George 
IV. of England. In many particulars they 
resembled the gang of low conspirators who 
seized the supreme power in France in 1851, 
and in the course of twenty years brought 
that powerful and illustrious nation so near 
ruin that it is even now a matter of doubt 
whether it exists by strength or by suffer- 
ance. 

What an escape we had! But, also, what 
immeasurable harm was done! From being 
a city where every one wished to live, or, at 
least, often to remain, they allowed New 
York to become a place from which all es- 
caped who could. Nothing saved its busi- 
ness predominance but certain facts of ge- 
ology and geography which Rings can not 
alter. Two generations of wise, and patri- 
otic exertion will not undo the mischief 
done by that knot of scoundrels in about 
six years. The press caught them at the 
full tide of their snecess, when the Tam- 
many Ring, in fell alliance with a rail- 
road ring, was confident of placing a pup- 
pet of its own in the Presidential chair. 
The history of this melancholy lapse, from 
the hour when an alderman first pocketed 
a quire of note-paper, or carried from the 
tea-room a bundle of cigars, to the moment 
of Tweed’s rescue from a felon’s cell through 
the imperfection of the law, were a subject 
worthier far of a great American writer in in- 
dependent circumstances than any he could 
find in the records of the world beyond the 
sea. The interests of human nature, not less 
than the special interests of this country, 
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demand that it should be written; for all the 
nations are now in substantially the same 
moral and political condition. Old methods 


new ones are evolved; and meanwhile the 
Scoundrel has all the new forces and imple- 
ments at his command. If ever this story 
should be written for the instruction of 
mankind, the historian will probably tell us 
that two young men of the New York press 
did more than any others to create the feel- 
ing that broke the Ringy Both of them 
naturally loathed a public thief. One of 
these young men in the columns of an im- 
portant daily paper, and the other on the 
broad pages of Harper’s Weekly, waged brill- 
iant and effective warfare against the com- 
bination of spoilers. They made mad the 
guilty and appalled the free. They gave, 
also, moral support to the able and patriotic 
gentlemen who, in more quiet, unconspicu- 
ous ways, were accumulating evidence that 
finally consigned some of the conspirators 
to felons’ cells, and made the rest harmless 
wanderers over the earth. 

Comic art is now well established among 
us. In the illustrated papers there are con- 
tinually appearing pictures which are high- 
ly amusing, without having the incisive, ag- 
gressive force of Mr. Nast’s caricatures. The 
old favorites of the public, Bellew, Eytinge, 
Reinhart, Beard, are known and admired by 
all the readers of this Magazine, and the 
catalogue continually lengthens by the ad- 
dition of other names. Interesting sketch- 
es, more or less satirical, bear the names of 
Brackmere, C. G. Parker, M. Woolf, G. Bull, 
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8. Fox, Paul Frenzeny, Frost, Wust, Hop- 
kins, Thomas Worth, and others. Among 


| such names it is delightful to find those of 
have become every where inadequate before | 


two ladies, Mary M‘Donald and Jennie 
Browsecombe. The old towns of New En- 
gland abound in undeveloped and half-de- 
veloped female talent, for which there seems 
at present no career. There will never be 
a career for talent undeveloped or half de- 
veloped. Give the schools in those fine old 
towns one lesson a week in object-drawing 
from a teacher that knows his business, 
keep it up for one generation, and New En- 
gland girls will cheer all homes by genial 
sketches and amusing glimpses of life, to 
say nothing of more important and serious 
artistic work. The talent exists; the taste 
exists. Nothing is wanting but for us all 
to cast away from us the ridiculous notion 
that the only thing in human nature that 
requires educating is the brain. We must 
awake to the vast absurdity of bringing up 
girls upon algebra and Latin, and sending 
them out into a world which they were 
born to cheer and decorate unable to walk, 
dance, sing, or draw; their minds over- 
wrought, but not well nourished, and their 
bodies devoid of the rudiments of education. 

There is no country on earth where the 
humorous aspects of human life are more 
relished than in the United States, and none 
where there is less power to exhibit them 
by the pencil. There are to-day a thousand 
paragraphs afloat in the press which ought 
to have been pictures. Here is one from a 
newspaper in the interior of Georgia: “A 
sorry sight it is to see a spike team, consist- 
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ing of a skeleton steer and a skinky blind | scant attire by day and hungry sleeping by 
mule, with rope harness, and a squint-eyed | night.” The man who penned those graphic 
driver, hauling a barrel of new whisky over | lines needed, perhaps, but an educated hand 
poor roads, on a hermaphrodite wagon, into | to reproduce the scene, and make it as vivid 
a farming district where the people are in| to all minds as it was to his own. The 
debt, and the children are forced to practice | country contains many such possible artists. 
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going to Lea Castle, and adding that the 
| carriage was waiting for me on the other 
side of the dépét. In a few minutes we 
were out of the old city, and rolling rapidly 
along the avenue lined with beeches leading 
to the castle. It was just a quarter of a 
century since I was driven up the avenue 
by my friend, then as now the owner, J. P. 
Brown Westhead, M.P. Twenty-five years 
had come and gone—a large portion of a 
human life, however long that life may be. 
For many of those years Mr. W. had been a 
member of Parliament for old York. There 
| was a cordial reception, as anticipated. As 
my visit was to extend to weeks, it was ar- 
ranged that a portion of each long summer 
day when the weather was pleasant was to 
be spent in walks and drives to places of 
interest in the vicinity. When Charles IL., 
in 1651, tled from the, to him, fatal field of 
Worcester, he skirted Kidderminster by 
Chester Lane to Kinver Edge, and thence to 
Boscobel, a lone house on the borders of 
Staffordshire, and where he was concealed 
in the famous Royal Oak. The lane ran on 
the north side of the castle, and is still re- 
garded with interest, and the tale is still re- 
peated of the flight of the young king along 
the lane and down to the valley below. 
Early in the morning we walk along a por- 
| tion of this lane, stopping to look in upon 
friends in Lion House, where the celebrated 
printer John Baskerville was born in 1706. 
| We are in the town, and look up at the 
Church of St. Mary, said to have been found- 
ed in 1315, the ancient Chi Dwr minster, the 
minster or church on the hill overlooking 
STATUE OF RICHARD BAXTER, THE PURITAN viviNnE, aT | the water giving the name of Chiderminster, 
KIDDERMINSTER, changed to Kidderminster. The church 
“ Castle Lea, my memory carries would thus seem to have antedated the 
All thy scenes of peace around ; town or city. The church still looks down 
Still thy mossy dingle tarries, on the river Stour, flowing along below the 
Still I see the upland mound. rocky edge to the left of the view. The 

There the belt of gloomy larches, ‘ - } r . 
Here the valley deep and green, waters of the river, impregnated with iron 
Leading to the emerald arches and fuller’s-earth, are said to be of great 
Where the June sun ne’er is seen. | value to the extensive carpet manufactories 
‘yee arcade | for which Kidderminster is celebrated. To 
And Fees Bion tamely gathered | this Chi Dwr minster, this church on the 
Round the walls of Castle Lea.” | hill overlooking the waters, there came as 
—Etiza Coox. | a preacher of the Gospel in March, 1640, a 
S I stepped from the railroad car at the | young man then scarcely twenty-five years 
LX station of Kidderminster. a young man | of age, who was to labor there for the great- 
very civilly addressed me, asking if I was| er part of twenty years, whose name was to 
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be thereafter spoken with reverence, and | 


whose works were to be read and studied 
wherever Protestant Christianity should 
find a home in any portion of the four quar- 
ters of the globe. Though of a feeble con- 
stitution, he was destined to live on for 
more than fifty years thereafter ; to outlive 
all the four kings of the house of Stuart ; to 
suffer exile, persecution, fine, and imprison- 
ment during the reigns of the last two mon- 
archs; and finally to die in a good old age 
aud in peaceful times, when the Protestant 
religion had been restored to power after 
the Revolution, with William and Mary on 
the throne of England. This young and 
zealous preacher of the Gospel was Richard 
Baxter. He was born in the neighboring 
county of Shropshire, the son of respectable 
parents, but not in affluent circumstances. 
Fond of learning, he early gave promise of 
scholarship, and by the aid and influence of 
partial friends he was sent up to London at 
the age of seventeen to make his way to in- 
fluence at the court of Charles the First. 
But he was then of a religious temper and 
thought, and found no pleasure in the frivol- 
ities and surroundings of a court, and aft- 
er a tarry of a few weeks returned home. 
Devoting himself to study, by economy he 
was prepared and entered the university. 
He did not complete a full university course. 
Leaving the university, he became tutor 
and school-teacher, and, pursuing theo- 
logical studies, was admitted to orders in 
the Established Church of England. His 
first settlement was at Bridgenorth, a few 
miles from Kidderminster, among, as he said, 





a hardened people. Baxter says he found 
the church a“ most convenient temple, very 
capacious, and the most commodious and 
convenient that ever I was in.” The con- 
gregation increased under his preaching to 
such an extent that five galleries were built 
to hold the hearers. 

In 1787 the spirit of renovation seems to 
have possessed the church wardens and au- 
thorities. The veneration for Baxter’s mem- 
ory was no longer cherished. His pulpit was 
taken down, and that, with his communion- 
table, was sold at auction to the highest 
bidder. The pulpit and the carved seats 
found resting-places in the Independent 
chapels. Not far from St. Mary’s Church 
an alley-way leads up to the old meeting- 
house (Independent). Here in the session- 
room we found the pulpit, not used by the 
preacher, but placed near the corner of the 
room, and flanked on each side by the large 
folio volumes containing the writings of 
Baxter. The pulpit, as will be seen, is elab- 
orately carved, and appears, by an inscrip- 
tion on it, to have been the gift of a widow, 
probably an admiring member of his congre- 
gation. Baxter found his hearers at Kidder- 
minster not sermon-proof as at Bridgenorth, 
and he said, “Also it is but the least part of 
a minister’s work which is done in the pul- 
pit; Paul taught them also from house to 
house, day and night, with tears.” But the 
great labor which he performed is witness- 
ed by his numerous works, amounting to ne 
less than one hundred and sixty, several of 
them quarto volumes. 

“ What books of Baxter’s should I read ?” 





RICHARD 


said Boswell to Dr. Johnson. “ Read any 
of them; they are all good,” was the em- 
phatic reply. In a very recent lecture by 
the Bishop of Peterborough, he says, “‘ Those 
were precious things that Baxter had given 
to Christendom ;” and looking back to those 
stormy times in which he lived, we might 
see rising above the dust and tumult of the 
conflict that ensign of truth which men 
still carry forth in their wars of good against 
bad, right against wrong, righteousness 
against sin and misery. The best known 
of his works is The Saints’ Everlasting Rest, 
amplifying and illustrating that consoling 
utterance of St. Paul, “There remaineth 
therefore a rest to the people of God.” 
The Saints’ Rest, he says, was conceived by 
him in his chamber in a friend’s house in 
Derbyshire, “when sentenced to death by 
the physicians.” He survived, and finished 
the work at his own house in Kidderminster, 
and it was published in 1649. He was then 
thirty-four years of age. A second edition 
was published in 1651. 

A copy of this second edition was pre- 
sented to the bailiff of Kidderminster, with 
this inscription on the fly-leaf in his own 
handwriting: 
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blessings of constitutional government.” 
Baxter was a monarchist anda Churchman, 
but he was opposed to the arbitrary rule of 
Charles the First, and he did not hold to all 
the doctrines of the Established Church. 
Nor was he a Roundhead; but his strong 
religious convictions doubtless led him to 
sympathize with the majority of the Par- 
|liament. The times were turbulent, and in 
|a few years we find him a chaplain in the 
| Parliamentary army, preaching the Gospel 
| as earnestly to the soldiers as he had done 
to his congregation at Kidderminster. In 
| that memorable document, the death -war- 
rant which consigned Charles the First to 
the block, will be seen, directly under the 
name of Cromwell, the name of Edward 
Whalley—that Colonel Whalley who, after 
the Restoration, fled to North America, and 
who, after long years «f exile and hiding, 
found, at a good old age, a quiet and almost 
unknown grave in one of the grave-yards of 
New Haven. It may be to us an interesting 
fact that Baxter filled the office of chaplain 
in the regiment of Colonel Whalley. 

From 1640 to 1660 Baxter continued his 
residence at Kidderminster, though during 
| that time he was absent in all some four 








(Dest hed, as b0-4he terri 


This book has been carefully preserved by | years. Charles the Second arrived in Lon- 
the successive bailiffs, and it is said has|don in May, 1660, and was received with 
only twice been out of their custody, and | great favor, and the restoration of the mon- 
then only for inspection and some tempora- | archy was complete. The Commonwealth 
ry purpose, such as tracing or photograph-| had come and gone. The regicides were 
ing the inscription on the fly-leaf. | called to a strict account. But Baxter, in- 

In the spring of 1640 Baxter commenced | stead of being marked out for punishment, 
his labors at Kidderminster, and in Novem- | was an object of royal favor. Clarendon, 
ber of that year was assembled that Parlia- | who had followed the fortunes of Charles, 
ment known familiarly as the Long Parlia- | was now at the head of affairs. The vacant 
ment, and whose actions were to have much | see of Hereford was tendered to Baxter, but 
to do with the future events of his life: | he did not desire the office of a bishop, and 
“that renowned Parliament which, in spite | he declined the offer. He was appointed 
of many errors and disasters, is justly en- | chaplain to the king, and preached once or 
titled to the reverence and gratitude of all | twice before his majesty. He found the 
who in any part of the world enjoy the | dissolute monarch probably as sermon-proof 
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as his first congregation at Bridgenorth. 
His desire was to return and minister to his 
own flock at Kidderminster. But he en- 
countered a severe and successful opposi- 
tion to his return in the person of Sir Ralph 
Clare. 

This old Cavalier, whose residence, Cald- 
well Castle, was near Kidderminster, who 


had followed the fortunes of Charles I. and | 


Charles IT., and had been with the latter in 
his banishment, made a persistent resist- 


ance, though a very large portion of the | 


people favored Baxter’s continuance. The 


principal objection of the knight was that | 


Baxter administered the sacrament to the 
members of the church sitting around the 
communion-table, instead of giving it to 
them kneeling. He says: “ All the disturb- 


ance I had in my own parish was by Sir | 


Ralph Clare refusing to communicate with 
us, unless I would give it to him kneeling 
on a distinct day, and not with those that 
received it standing.” And he adds, “I had 
no mind to be the author of such a schism, 
and tc make, as it were, two churches of 
” 
one. 


mode of life.’ The doughty old knight Sir 
Ralph Clare died a few years after at an 
| advanced age, and was buried in the south 
|aisle of the nave of the old church. For 
|many years, owing to alterations, his grave 
| was covered, but recent changes have again 
| brought it to view, and the visitor can read 
| the inscription on the stone which covers 
|his ashes, telling how he had attended at 
| the coronation of Charles I., and served him 
‘through all his glorious misfortunes, and 
| was servant to Charles II. in his banish- 
| ment and return. Caldwell Castle, on the 
| outskirts of Kidderminster, has mostly been 
| torn down, one tower alone remaining, and 
the name of Sir Ralph Clare comes down to 
us with unenviable notoriety as the man 
| who drove out Richard Baxter from his 
{home and his successful labors at Kidder- 
minster. Baxter was comparatively a young 
man—forty-five years of age—when he left 
| Kidderminster. His after-years, more than 
| thirty, were spent in London and vicinity, 
| preaching as occasion offered, and continu- 
|ing his labor of writing. Indeed, he said 
writing was his labor, and preaching his 
|recreation. Among his other writings was 
| a commentary on the New Testament, in 
| which he wrote with some severity of the 
| persecutions suffered by the Dissenters, com- 
| plaining that for not using the Prayer-book 
men were driven from their homes and lock- 
ed up in dungeons. For this he was pro- 
ceeded against, and brought to trial before 
Jeffreys, and then occurred one of those dis- 
graceful scenes which marked the judicial 
life of that infamous judge. Learned and 
distinguished counsel appeared in Baxter’s 
defense, and numerous influential friends 
gathered around him. But Jeffreys would 
| not listen to argument or entreaty; counsel 
were stopped in their addresses, and made 
| the objects of vile abuse. At length Baxter 
attempted to speak, commencing as follows: 
“My lord, I have been much blamed by Dis- 
senters for speaking respectfully of. bish- 
ops—’ “Baxter for bishops!” roared out 
Jeffreys; “that’s a merry conceit, indeed. 
I know what you mean by bishops—vassals 
| like yourself; Kidderminster bishops; fac- 
| tious, sniveling Presbyterians. Richard, 
dost thou think we will let thee poison the 
court? Richard, thou art an old knave. 
Thou hast written books enough to load a 
| cart, and every book as full of sedition as 
an egg is full of meat.” Resistance was of 





Baxter went out, never to return as|no avail, and Baxter was convicted, and 


preacher at his pleasant home at Kidder- | 
minster. He said that when he went there 

first there were whole streets where a pray- | 
ing family could not be found, and when he | 
left there were few streets where prayer | 
and praise did not ascend daily from almost | 
every dwelling. He was succeeded by the | 
sequestered vicar Rev. George Dance, “a! 
man of peculiarly unsavory and unclerical | 


sentenced to imprisonment and to pay a 
heavy fine. Such was the treatment of a 
man of whom Macaulay says: “ No eminent 
chief of a party has ever passed through 
many years of civil and religious dissension 
with more innocence than Richard Baxter. 
He belonged to the mildest and most tem- 
perate section of the Puritan body.” 

And thus it happened that two men of 


RICHARD BAXTER. 


KIDDERMINSTER OHUROH, WHERE BAXTER PREACHED. 


England of that age, whose names are held 
in most reverence, and whose works are to 
this day most extensively read throughout 
Protestant Christendom, were suffering per- 
secution at the same time and for the same 
cause—freedom to worship God according 
to the dictates of their own consciences and 
of their own understanding of the Holy 
Seriptures. For while the author of Saints’ 
Rest was a condemned prisoner in the King’s 
Bench Prison in London, John Bunyan, the 
author of that immortal allegory, The Pil- 
qrin’s Progress, was immured in the common 
jail of Bedford. 
een months, when he was released through 
the intercession of influential friends. After 
the Revolution and the accession of William 
and Mary to the throne, and when the Tol- 
eration Act was passed, Baxter gave in his 
adhesion, and qualified under the act. 
before doing so he put on record an expla- 
nation of the sense in which he understood 
those propositions which might admit of 
misconstruction. He declared that his ap- 
probation of the Athanasian Creed was con- 
fined to that part which was properly a 
creed, and that he did not mean to express 
any assent to the damnatory clauses. He 
also declared that he did not, by signing 
the article which anathematized all who 
maintain that there is any other salvation 
than through Christ, mean to condemn those 
who entertain a hope that sincere and vir- 
tuous unbelievers may be admitted to par- 
take in the benefits of redemption. This 
was among the last of his public acts, for 


Baxter lay in prison eight- | 


| the Unconverted.” 
But | 


he died in London in 1691, at the age of sev- 
enty-five. During many of the last years 
of his life he had realized in his own person 
the truths which he had so earnestly taught, 
that the saints’ rest is not to be expected on 
sarth. 

Nearly a quarter of a century ago William 
Hancoks, Esq., of Blakeshall House, a pious 
and enlightened gentleman, erected on his 
own grounds in the parish of Wolverley, 
about four miles from Kidderminster, an 
obelisk fifty feet high, bearing the follow- 
ing inscription: “ To commemorate that de- 
voted man, Richard Baxter, minister of the 
Old Church, Kidderminster, about the year 
1650, whose unwearied labors were so great- 
ly blessed to that town and neighborhood. 
Read his Saints’ Everlasting Rest, and Call to 
A few months before the 
writer of this article was in Kiddermin- 
ster, in 1872, looking at the interesting Bax- 
ter relics, a public meeting had been held in 
the town, and measures adopted and funds 
raised: to erect a statue in bonor and re- 
membrance of him. All religious denomina- 
tions united. The vicar said: “There were 
many in that town who revered and honor- 
ed that beloved man, and who believed that 
to be baptized into the spirit of Baxter would 
be one of the greatest privileges that could 
be conferred upon them.” The Non-conform- 
ist minister said: “ During the whole course 


| of his ministry in Kidderminster, Baxter was 


in conformity with the Established Church ; 
and though in after-years, for very powerful 
reasons, he had to cast in his lot with the 
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Non-conformists, yet he never gave himself 
up wholly to any party, and that it would 
be impossible either for Conformist or Non- 
conformist to claim him wholly. Baxter’s 
great aspiration was that Englishmen should 
be able to unite in one Christian national 
Church; his great aim was for comprehen- 
sion; and there never was among British 
theologians a more Catholic-minded man.” 
The statue, of which an illustration is given 
at the head of this paper, was unveiled dur- 
ing the summer just passed. It rises to 
view on the high land near the Old Church 
looking down on the Stour, on the town 
and extensive manufactories, and on the 
spot where once arose the home of Sir 
Ralph Clare, Caldwell Castle; and many 
a stranger, many a passing traveler, will 
turn aside to view the places and scenes 
of the labor, and to look upon the marble 
effigy, of him of whom the Bishop of Peter- 
borough, Dr. Magee, in a recent lecture so 
eloquently and truthfully said: “A great 
and good man; a man long since canonized 
by consent of all Protestant Christians; a 
man whom Churchmen and Non-conformists, 
Episcopalians and anti-Episcopalians, have 
long since agreed in delighting to honor; a 
man whose virtues lay on the surface of his 
character; a man with a love for disputa- 
tion, and a desire to resolve others rather 
than be resolved himself; yet patient, gen- 
erous, brave, forgiving; foremost as a divine; 
unequaled, save by Jeremy Taylor, as a casu- 
ist; a man who, fearing his Master, feared 
no other man: this was Richard Baxter.” 





HER IMPERIAL GUEST: 
A MAYFAIR MYSTERY. 





I.—INVITATION. 
HERE are great people and great people 
in London. If any honest folks from 
the country should chance to pass Mrs. 
Patterini’s door in Evelyn Lodge on any 
afternoon in the season, when that lady’s 
splendid equipage is stopping the way there, 


and through the open portal should behold | 


the powdered footmen who await her com- 
ing, they would doubtless think Mrs. Pat- 
terini a very great personage indeed ; much 
greater than Mrs. Marmaduke Eyre next 
door, for example, whose neat little unpre- 
tentious brougham is cast into the shade by 
Mrs. P.’s magnificent vehicle, and whose 
footman wears not even a shoulder-knot. 
Yet Mrs. P. would give her ears—or at least 
her diamond ear-rings—to get an inclina- 
tion of the head from the other lady, who 
unhappily has no inclination for her. There 
is nothing whatever against the character 
of Mrs. Patterini; she is fit to be Caesar's 
wife, so far as any breath of personal scan- 
dal is concerned ; and if she is not Czsar’s, 
she is the wife of a man who has probably 


as much money as that historical personage 
ever had, and is, in his way, as powerful. 
With a stamp (not of his foot—he makes 
not the least noise about it) he can raise 
legions. Don Carlos would kiss him on 
| both cheeks to-morrow and give him all 
isorts of titles merely for his autograph ; 
|even the Comte de Chambord might think 
| it worth while to give him his forefinger, in 
| token of a legitimate friendship, in return 
for the same favor; and I don’t think the 
| Pope himself would hesitate to say a good 
| word for him in certain quarters in return 
| for his heretical assistance. Indeed, for as- 
' sisting some struggling sovereign—or half 
| sovereign—Mr. Patterini did once acquire a 
| patent of nobility, which he has been known 
' to exhibit to confidential friends in his smok- 
ing-room, and is entitled, he has assured 
| them, to write himself Baron. Baron and 
| Baroness Patterini! can any thing have a 
| finer or more harmonious sound? And yet, 
| for the life of her, Mrs. P. dare not call her- 
| self Baroness. People are so ill- natured 
that they will be sure to say dear Anthony 
—the good man’s name is Anthony—pro- 
}eured it in some infamous manner; took 
| ten per cent. off his commission upon the 
, Monaco loan, perhaps; whereas, as every 
| body knows, a real nobleman is constructed 
|in quite a different manner. He must be a 
' gentleman first (though this is not absolute- 
|ly indispensable); then he must have an 
| estate in some county, and represent it in 
| Parliament after a contested election; and 
even then, unless he “rats” at a political 
crisis, when the thing is often done at once, 
it is a tedious affair to get ennobled. It 
was the more to be regretted that such 
steps should be necessary, for the name of 
Patterini seemed to its female owner singu- 
larly adapted for a noble prefix; the word 
| Mrs. in connection with it appeared to her 
| a waste, a bathos, like a handle of bone pre- 
| fixed to a silk parasol; it had a certain Nor- 
|man ring about it, and even if it was Greek 
(as was the fact), the modern Greeks, as 
| Cyril Clarke assured her, resemble in their 
predatory habits the ancient Normans. Mrs. 
Patterini did not know what “predatory” 
meant, and she was quite satisfied with the 
assertion. She had the utmost confidence 
in Mr. Cyril Clarke as a gentleman and a 
gentile; for both those classes, to say the 
truth, were, among her immediate acquaint- 
ances, rather scarce. He was a barrister, a 
“rising” one he called himself, but upon 
cross-examination would admit frankly that 
he only meant a young barrister—rising 
twenty-six. He was handsome, intelligent, 
and sprightly, but the attorneys had not 
fallen in love with him, nor had he fallen in 
love with an attorney’s daughter. He had 
fallen in love with Miss Myra Patterini, who 
by rights should have been a Baroness like 
her mother, for one of the great charms 
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of a foreign title is that it descends and 
spreads, so that one’s whole stock is glori- 
tied, and one begets, not boys and girls, like 
the common herd of parents, but Barons 
and Baronesses. 

Any thing more ludicrous than Mr. Cyril 
Clarke’s pretensions to this young lady’s 
hand it would have been difficult to conceive. 
His family, though respectable enough—his 
father was a minor canon of some cathedral 
or another, and had a living in the Fens— 
were by no means Norman; he had not a 
shilling in the world—that is to say, judged 
by an Evelyn Lodge standard; he had in 
reality an allowance of £250 a year, paid 
quarterly by his papa, and how he managed 
to clothe himself in the way he did, and 
smoke such excellent cigars, was a marvel 
except to those who knew that he paid no- 
body except the bankers of his club on the 
lst of January. He was not a poet nor a 
novelist ; he had discovered no new religion 
nor any flaws in the old ones. He had no 
distinction of any kind which could be sup- 
posed by the most charitable to bridge over 
the great gulf that lay between him and 
Miss Myra. And yet he dared to love her, 
and one of her parents knew it. Of course 
it was the female one. Patterini pére knew 


nothing except the share list, British and 
foreign, and which of the great City houses 
was “shaky”—a piece of intelligence he al- 
ways managed to acquire in time to prevent 


it shaking him. One thing more he knew 
—-that under no cireumstances whatsoever 


was he to interfere with the plans of Mrs. | 


Patterini; his privilege was confined to 
paying for their execution. To look at him 
you would say he was the honestest man, 
I don’t say in Greece, but in England. And 
far be it from me to hint that he was not 
honest. He looked like a highly respect- 
able grazier, whose talk should have been 
of beeves when it was not of repairing his 
parish church, situated in a pastoral dis- 
trict. He had not only the air of a church- 
warden, but of the parson’s own church- 
warden. The keys which he was wont to 
rattle in his pocket when taking his wife’s 


orders might have belonged to the vestry, | 


instead of fitting desks full of mysterious 
documents, with seals and stamps upon them 
—mostly foreign—that represented tens of 
thousands of pounds. 

He rather liked Cyril Clarke, and was 


pleasurably surprised that the young man | 


had never asked him to lend him money. 


sional turn. 

things 

lent actions—to such persons during his 

commercial career, and would have been 

very willing to have given Cyril Clarke a 
Vor. LIL—No. 307.—4 


He had done several “smart” 


hundred or two for the asking. If he had 
asked for his daughter, he would not have 
been angry, but would probably have offer- 
ed to provide for him for life in a first-class 
lunatic asylum. 

The Baroness, as I am afraid the young 
barrister was wont to call his hostess in the 
family circle, had even a higher ambition 
with respect to the disposal of her daugh- 
ter’s hand than her husband, and yet she 
permitted this young man to pay her Myra 
marked attentions. Nothing serious could 
possibly come of it, and Cyril was extreme- 
ly useful to her, and could be retained by 
no other sort of fee. He was a pleasant, 
agreeable young fellow, and “knew every 
body.” He brought people—chiefly males, 
however—to Evelyn Lodge who would nev- 
er have come thither of their own accord, 
and he relieved the otherwise insufferable 
tedium of her dinner parties. 

There are three classes of society in Lon- 
don each of whom “entertain” in a magnif- 
icent fashion: the aristocracy, whose reun- 
ions are sometimes lively, but more generally 
dull; the Bohemian rich (a small body, who 
despise convention, and gather around them 
all those who have talent to recommend 
them, though it is essential that their lady 
guests, at least, should be of good character) ; 
and the millionaires. These last, of course, 
san give you every thing that money can 
buy; but “good company” not being in the 
market, is rarely found under their roof. The 
table groans with delicacies, but the guest, 
if he likes to be amused as well as fed, 
groans also. When you have been told in 
a stage whisper that your next neighbor has 
four hundred thousand pounds, and that the 
man opposite has made a hundred thousand 
by “an operation” upon Turks (by which is 


| indicated the Turkish Loan), there is little 


else to learn. The old gentlemen are mere 
walking money-bags; they chink, but can 
not converse. The young ones are hateful 
imitations of the real “ gilt youth” of the ar- 
istocracy, and disgust as well as bore one. 
The ladies—well, the ladies are not nice. 
They are mostly very “fine women.” Ihave 
an idea that their husbands buy them by 
weight. But they are not good-natured, as 
all fat people are bound to be. To dine, in 
short, at Evelyn Lodge was a social martyr- 
dom. The glare of the women’s diamonds 
and of the men’s studs; the glare of the gold 
plate; the enormous length of the entertain- 


| ment, and the extreme tenuity of the small- 
His calling was that of a lender, and noth- | 
ing had yet occurred to him in the sem- | 
blance of friendship with needy men that | 
had not sooner or later taken that profes- | 


talk; the stoutness of the people; their 
large noses; the absence of the letter h, and 
the substitution of the letter b for the let- 
ter p—the moral and material oppression 


| caused by all this splendid vulgarity was 
a term used in the City for benevo- | 


overwhelming. Now the Baroness was sa- 
gacious enough to perceive this; she re- 
marked that when Cyril Clarke was present, 
the heavy atmosphere lifted a little, that 
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where he sat there was an oasis in this des- 
ert of dullness where laughter rippled. In 
time he grew to be indispensable. She had 
wit enough to see that he didn’t like it, that 
rich wines and a fine feast were not suffi- 
cient attractions to a man of his stamp, that 
he came, in short, after Myra; and yet the 
Baroness encouraged him. If she discarded 
him, the men he had brought to the Lodge, 
and who leavened her parties so pleasantly, 
would in all likelihood go away, and every 
thing would be as it used to be—as dull as 
ditch-water. Moreover, she did not give up 
all hope of getting into society—treal society 
—through Cyril’s good offices. He had pro- 
cured invitations for Myra for a ball or two 
at houses of undoubted fashion, and the girl 
had attended them under the escort of a 
great lady, whose footman had left her card 
at the Lodge. But these fashionable doors 
had never been opened for the Baroness her- 
self, and to her they were the gates of par- 
adise. 

To have had a square card from the Duch- 
ess of Doldrum, requesting the pleasure of 
Mr., Mrs., and Miss Patterini’s company at 
Doldrum House, she would have sacrificed 
half her fortune; to have procured her 
Grace’s presence under her own roof, she 
would almost have bartered her hopes of 
heaven. 

She had left no stone unturned to “ get 
into society ;” she had taken a house at As- 
cot every season, and thrown it open during 
the race week; she had actually ventured 
upon having outriders to her carriage—a dis- 
tinction reserved by tacit consent for royal- 
ty and Lady Blanche Mildew—but had only 
got laughed at for her pains. Once she had 
been upon the very brink of bliss. Cyril 
Clarke had somehow arranged for her to be 
presented at court; it was to cost a thou- 
sand pounds “in fees, etc.,” none of which, 
it is fair to say, was to go into his pocket. 
She would have been quite content to pay 


the money had it been twice as much. But | 


at the very last moment the affair broke 
down, and ended in a very ill-natured para- 
graph in the Court Intelligencer. 

Myra was not very pretty nor very distin- 
guished-looking, but she was a good-look- 
ing, intelligent girl—evidently a well-to-do 
grazier’s daughter—and would have found 





no difficulty in getting a fitting mate, had | 


she not had £25,000 of her own, and been 
heiress to as much per annum. This made 
it very difficult. No one who was in a so- 
cial position to merit such a prize made any 


advances ; the score or two of young gentle- | 


men who did were “not to be thought of,” 
as her mother said. I am afraid, however, 
Myra did think of one of them. 

“Tf I could only get my mother’s consent, 
Cyril, I would marry you to-morrow,” she 
had told the young barrister; “but you 
know that that is impossible. I will never 





marry you without it, so you had much bet- 
ter cease your visits to the Lodge, which 
only give me unnecessary pain.” 

She was a very sensible girl, who saw 
through her mother’s weakness for fashion- 
able life, and despised it; but she had hon- 
est scruples. I am afraid Mr. Cyril Clarke 
did not share them. He thoroughly under- 
stood his position at the Lodge, and resent- 
ed the Baroness’s treatment of him, as any 
man of spirit would have done; but he 
loved Myra quite independently of her for- 
tune—although he was not one to despise 
fortune—and he persevered in his atten- 
tions, I shall make no apologies for what 
he afterward did, for it was indefensible: 
but I must say that there were excuses for 
him. 

A few years ago it was noised abroad that 
a great Eastern potentate, the Shah of Per- 
sia, was about to visit England. Cyril 
Clarke brought the news, twenty-four hours 
before it was published in the papers, to 
Evelyn Lodge: one of his missions was to 
bring the Baroness early intelligence of all 
fashionable movements, and he was very 
skilled in acquiring it. But these particular 
tidings he had learned from a friend of his 
in the Foreign Office under peculiar circum- 
stances. This gentleman had at one time 
resided in Persia, and could speak its tongue, 
and he had been sounded by the chief of his 
department that very morning as to wheth- 
er, in case his Imperial Majesty the Shah 
should come, he would be attached to his 
sacred person while in England. News of 
this kind was meat, drink, and clothing to 
the Baroness. 

“My dear Cyril,” said she, “you are in- 
valuable, and you will find Myra in the con- 
| servatory.” 
| She knew that a squeeze of her daughter’s 
| hand would repay him for all his trouble in 
| pumping the Foreign Office clerk, as indeed 
| it did. 

Her twenty-four hours’ start of the news- 
‘papers gave the Baroness quite a reputation, 
and would have made her very happy had 
| the public she enlightened by it been other 
| than of her own class; but she was already 

one of its chiefs, and little cared for such 
|supremacy. As time went on, and the ti- 
| dings came to be common property, she en- 
| vied Baron Reuter, at whose instance the 
Shah was said to have determined upon his 
Western journey, above every body. If 
| she could only get his Imperial Highness to 
|take any notice of her, that would be bliss 
| indeed, and Mr. Cyril Clarke actually gave 
| her hopes of it. He thought it not impossi- 
| ble that through his friend in the Foreign 
Office the Shah might be induced to believe 
that Evelyn Lodge was one of the centres 
of financial greatness, and, as such, worth his 
while to visit it; the Persian Loan would 
| certainly be all the better for the backing 
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of Patterini and Company, while at Patte-| if not to lunch, could he not come to five- 


rini’s mansion his lmperial Majesty would | o’clock tea? 


The Lord Chamberlain “ con- 


have the opportunity of beholding a type | signed” him to this great house and that, 


of social life in financial circles. 


too much for her, and his prudence was not 
misplaced. 


|and very proud was the consignee when 
Cyril broke this gorgeous project to his| the precious article came to hand on loan. 
patroness with extreme caution, lest the | I think the happiest day of Mrs. Patterini’s 
vision of greatness thus disclosed should be | existence was that on which the Morning 


Post announced that his Majesty the Shah 
of Persia would honor her reception at Eve- 


She didn’t, however, faint, but she cried | lyn Lodge on Tuesday next with his Impe- 
like a child, and wobbled all over like a} 


jelly. 


“Tf you do it, Cyril,” gasped she—“ if you | 


bring his Imperial Highness the Shah of 
Persia beneath my humble roof, there is 
nothing—nothing that I can deny you. You 
have only to name your reward.” 

“Myra,” said Cyril, with his usual pres- 
ence of mind. 

The Baroness turned pale and swallowed 
something in her throat; but she was not 
one to go back from her word. 

“Tf the Shah comes here,” said she, “ you 
shall have Myra.” 


Il.—DUBITATION. 


The excitement caused in London by the 
arrival of the Shah of Persia was greater 
than that produced by any other event since 
the visit of the allied monarchs after Water- 
loo. Indeed, in some respects it exceeded 
that, for the element of wonder and romance 
was wanting in the latter case. Moreover, 
the personal appearance of the Eastern des- 
pot was itself attractive. A king in mili- 
tary uniform looks, after all, but like any 
other general officer; but his Majesty of 
Persia was, in his apparel, at least, all that 
could be expected of such a potentate. His 
frame and face, it is true, reminded our In- 
dian officers so strongly of a low-caste na- 
tive servant that it is said they felt scruples 
in paying him due honor; but he gleamed 
with diamonds and precious stones, rode a 
horse with a painted tail, and was evidently 
a person of distinction. The way the little 
wretch was worshiped in my native land is 
a subject I must decline to dwell upon; it 
was humiliating to human nature. He was 
dirty, I have no doubt, but he looked much 
worse than what is implied by that mod- 
erate adjective; he ate like a savage and 
spilled his food like a baby; and wherever 
a young person of title (and he saw few 
others) took his fancy, he generally made 
an offer, if single, to her father, if married, 
to her husband, to buy her. But he was 
“the rage” for all that, and ladies of fash- 
ion were dying to make him their guest 
even for half an hour. The Lord Chamber- 
lain (through whom alone he was accessi- 
ble) was importuned as he had never been 
before to grant a share of his company to 
my Lady This and my Lady That. If his 
Imperial Majesty could not come to dine 
with her, could he not come to lunch? and 





rial presence. 

From her point of view she well might be 
so, for his promised visit had broken down 
the barriers between herself and the high- 
est in the land. I don’t know how much 
she paid to procure the honor, or in what 
proportions the bribe was divided between 
the gentlemen in the Foreign Office and the 
ministers of the Shah, but I have heard that 
the expenses of the entertainment itself were 
as nothing compared wit: what the accept- 
ance of the invitation cost. The ball, how- 
ever, must have cost something; for in the 
first place the Baroness “threw out” the 
drawing-room so as to extend half over the 
garden, and in the second she drove arch- 
ways through all the partition walls, so that 
the whole floor should be en suite. But what 
were a few trifling alterations in Evelyn 
Lodge when taken in connection with the 
alteration in the feelings of good society as 
respected its mistress? It is scarcely too 
much to say that for a whole week there 
was no woman in London more “sought 
after’ than the Baroness Patterini. She 
adopted her rightful title on the instant, 
and issued her cards of invitation with a 
baron’s coronet embossed upon them in blue 
and silver. So far from there being any 
doubt of filling her largely increased ball- 
room, her only difficulty was to say “No” 
to those of her own personal acquaint- 
ances whose h’s were too pronounced (or 
unpronounced), and whose p’s were too ob- 
viously b’s. The whole fashionable world 
was at her feet. Ladies of title (English) 
intrigued for an invitation; the Duchess of 
Doldrum signified through a certain lady, 
herself of distinction, that she would come if 
she were asked. Her future hostess talked 
of her from that moment as her “‘ dear Duch- 
ess”—a term which had more truth in it than 
her friends imagined who had not seen Mr. 
Patterini’s check (drawn “to bearer,” you 
may be sure), which Cyril Clarke had dis- 
posed of in the proper quarters. Not a shil- 
ling of it had soiled his hands, though if 
trouble be worth payment, he deserved all 
that could have been given him. He work- 
ed like a slave (Persian), and passed his days 
between Buckingham Palace, where H.1.M. 
was located, and the Lord Chamberlain’s 
office. For the fact is that the august sov- 
ereigh of Persia was every bit as slippery 
as he looked. His word was never to be de- 


| pended on, though at that time there were 


















some people who believed in his bonds; and 
he did not know his own mind—and no won- 
der: it was unrecognizable except through 
a microscope—for two hours together. It 
was true, he had promised, or his chief min- 
ister and chibouk-carrier had promised for 
him, that he would be at Evelyn Lodge on 
Tuesday; but rumors were flying about that 
he proposed to quit England earlier than he 
had intended, and indeed on that very day. 
The mere report caused tortures to the Bar- 
oness, and (what was very rare) made her 
lose her temper. 

“Cyril, have you seen this?” cried she, 
pointing to the paragraph in the morning 
paper, which stated that in consequence of 
a special dispatch from Ispahan it was more 
than probable his Imperial Majesty would 
be compelled to leave the shores of England 
on the ensuing Tuesday. “Is it possible it 
can be true ?” 

“Of course it is possible, Baroness ; but | 
I do not believe it. I have done every 
thing—” 

“T don’t care what you have done,” cried 
the infuriated woman; “ but if this villain” 
—so she spoke of her expected Imperial 
guest—* should break his word to me, after | 
all, mind, I break mine to you. You, pen- | 
niless adventurer that you are, shall never | 
marry Myra.” 

If it was possible for such a very hand- 
some young fellow as Mr. Cyril Clarke to 
look ugly, such was the expression of his | 


countenance at this speech; but he instant- | 
ly recovered his good looks, and bowed pro- 
foundly. It is a very foolish thing in a 
vulgar person to take advantage of a gen- 
tleman’s necessities to insult him. The suc- | 
cessful Black should be careful not to make | 
the White man dangerous: 

“J didn’t mean to say any thing offensive, | 
Cyril,” continued the Baroness, whose na- 
tive sagacity had returned to her; “ but the 
fact is, I searcely know what I say. The 
bare idea of that odious monster throwing 
us over at the last moment almost deprives | 
me of my senses. I positively believe ev- | 
ery thing that has been said against him— | 
about his smothering people in blankets and 
sawing them asunder—and about his nine 
hundred and ninety-nine wives.” 

“T believe them all,” said Cyril, coolly. 
“T hope you won’t let him have Myra for | 
the thousandth, if he should happen to ask 
you.” 

“Upon my word, I won't,” said the Bar- 
oness, earnestly, yet in a manner that con- 
vineed him that the idea was not a novelty 
to her. “She is of age, and, of course, there- 
fore her own mistress; but you know on 
which side my influence would be exerted, 
Cyril. Indeed, I look upon her, if all goes 
well, as engaged to yourself.” : 

“ And the Baron ?” demanded Cyril. 

“The Baron’s views are my views,” an- 





| been the death of me. 
| been, I don’t care what happens. 
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swered the lady, in the tone of M. Auguste 
Comte when addressing his disciples: it was 
the whole science of positivism in a single 
sentence. 

On the day before the bail Cyril received 
formal news, while breakfasting at Evelyn 
Lodge, that the Shah’s appointment would 
be kept, and in her ecstasy the Baroness 
kissed him. 

“You are a duck and a darling,” exclaim- 
ed she; “and I don’t wonder that our Myra 
is devoted to you. Ilook upon you from 
this moment as our son-in-law.” 

Under these circumstances I think Mr. 
Cyril Clarke was justified in ratifying the 
agreement by kissing Myra. It was the 
first time he had ventured upon it—in pub- 
lice—and the young lady playfully remon- 
strated with him. 

“Remember, Sir, the Shah has not come 
yet.” 

“Pshaw !” answered Cyril; “ he is as safe 


| 
as the bank.” 


“T don’t quite agree with you there,” said 
the Baron, looking up from the newspaper 
in which he was studying the prospects of 
the Persian Loan. 

“Cyril means he is safe to come to-mor- 
row night,” observed the Baroness, in ex- 
planation. “To tell you the honest truth, 
my dear,” continued she, with frankness, 
“if he had not come, I think it would have 
When he has once 
Persia 
may burst up, and the Shah be bowstringed 
on Wednesday morning; but he will, so to 
speak, have consecrated Evelyn Lodge for- 
ever, and the Duchess must ask us back again 
to Doldrum House.” 

The preparations for the ball, which in- 
cluded a féte in so much of the garden as 
the throwing out of the ball-room had 


| spared, were completed in ample time. A 


whole army of work-people had occupied 
the house for days, and absolutely nothing 


| was omitted which could insure the success 


of an entertainment which the fashionable 
papers had described beforehand as of 
“unique magnificence ;” and yet the Baron- 
ess was consumed with anxiety lest there 
should be a screw loose, the least screw 
any where. The greatness of the occasion 
was too supreme for positive enjoyment. 
She wished in her heart—as a hostess gen- 
erally does in similar circumstances—that 
the whole thing was over, and that she 
might begin to talk about it. “Would it 
were supper-time and all were well!” is an 
aspiration that most persons in her posi- 
tion are prone to echo; only in her case the 
supper itself was a difficulty, because no 
one could give her any certain information 
as to what his Imperial Majesty liked in the 
way of food, or how he chose to eat it, ex- 
cept that he used his Imperial fingers in- 
stead of a fork. A little table was put 
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apart for him, as is placed for conjurers at 
juvenile entertainments, and every thing 
rich and rare that earth and air could fur- 
nish was provided to tempt his Imperial 
palate. Some wicked wags (friends, I am 
sorry to say, of Cyril’s) had suggested that 
nautch girls were indispensable to dance 


oness would have taken the matter into her 
serious consideration, and had the whole 
corps de ballet from the Italian Opera, had it 
not been for Cyril. There was also a ques- 
tion whether he did sit at table; and a pile 
of Persian carpets was kept in readiness in 
case it should be found that he could not be 
comfortable in a chair. 

“Can’t sit in a chair!” exclaimed the 
Baron, to whom this piece of information 
was vouchsafed on that eventful morning. 
“Ah, that come. of putting him on horse- 
back at the review, I suppose.” 

“My dear Baron, you are ridiculously ig- 
norant,” said the lady. “ Don’t you know 
that Persians never sit down at home—that 
is, except cross-legged ?” 

“Bless my soul!” said the Baron. For 
the first time he had begun to entertain a 
ray of interest in their expected guest. 
‘Fancy a fellow with his legs crossed—like 
a check!” 

At that moment a telegram—he used to 
have one about every half hour—arrived 
for Cyril. 

“What is it about?” asked the Baroness, 
excitedly. “You look annoyed. Nothing 
has happened, I do hope ;” and she held out 
her hand for the missive. 

But Cyril had already torn it up into 
small pieces. “It seems,” said he, “ that 
chibouks must be provided for the Shah 
and all his suit.” 

“What does that matter? What are 
chibouks? Do you mean to say they can’t 
be got?” 

The Baroness had dreadful suspicions that 
they were animals peculiar to Persia, sacred 
to the sovereign, and without which he 
never moved, like white elephants in Bur- 
mah. 

“They are only Eastern pipes,” laughed 
Cyril. 

“Then send for five-and-forty of the best 
that can be procured,” said the Baroness. 
“Why on earth should that annoy you, 
Cyril? Upon my word, you looked so queer 
that it gave me quite a turn.” 

“ Well, these Persian fellows are a dirty 
lot, you know, as Jack remarks” (Jack was 
Jack Delayne, in the Foreign Office, who 
had sent the telegram), “and I was think- 
ing that they’d spoil your new carpet.” 

“Carpet!” echoed the Baroness, scornful- 
ly; “what signifies about the carpet ?” 

“T suppose I had better not come home 
to dinner to-day, my dear,” remarked the 
Baron, mildly, as he rose from his chair. 


” repeated she, with even greater 
“The idea of a man thinking of his 
dinner who has got the Shah of Persia com- 
ing to sup with him!” 

A few minutes afterward Cyril and his 
beloved object were left alone in the con- 


“ Dinner! 
scorn. 


| servatory together. 
before him as he sat at table; and the Bar- 


“ Cyril,” said she, “ you have not deceived 
me; you would never have changed color 
if that telegram had been only about the 
chibouks. What was it about ?” 

He whispered something in her ear which 
made her turn as pale as the camellias among 
which they stood; she tottered and would 
have fallen; and as there was nowhere for 
her to fall except upon the tessellated pave- 
ment, Cyril considerately opened his arms, 
and she fell into them. 

“Oh, my gracious goodness!” were her 
first words. It would be a breach of confi- 
dence to repeat the conversation further, 
which was carried on in tender murmurs. 
Suffice it to record its conclusion. 

“You are quite, quite sure, Cyril darling, 
that the man will come ?” 

“JT will lay my life upon it, sweetest. 
Your dear mother shall not be disappointed 
so far.” 

I1l.—DELECTATION. 

The day of our Baroness’s delight only 
began to dawn after it had been long over 
for the majority of her fellow - creatures. 
The Shah was not expected at Evelyn Lodge 
till eleven o’clock P.M., and his movements 
were so erratic that he might not make his 
appearance till even a yet later hour. Long 
before eleven o’clock, however, and indeed 
immediately after the time named in the 
invitation for the ball, Evelyn Lodge was 
thronged with rank and fashion. The Baron 
and Baroness stood to receive their company 
on either side of the ball-room door which 
opened upon the great hall; the former be- 
haved like a well-constructed automaton ; 
his head inclined, his lips parted with a 
smile, he put out his hand and arm like a 
pump-handle, at every arrival. The lady, 
on the other hand, had, it was evident, her 
heart in the matter; she had a gracious look 
and a pleasant word (pretty much the same 
look and the same word, it must be owned, 
however) for every body; but when any 


body very magnificent was announced—on 


the arrival of the Duchess of Doldrum, for 
example — she advanced a step over the 
threshold, beckoning with an imperious 
gesture her lord and master to do the like. 
This latter manceuvre was repeated about 
twenty times; the ordinary welcome mo- 
tions about eight hundred. So the papers 
had not been far wrong in predicting that 
there would be a thousand persons of rank 
and fashion at Evelyn Lodge that night, in- 
cluding many of very eminent distinction; 
there were even rumors of the presence of 
a royal duke (the circulation of which, be- 
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tween ourselves, cost the Baroness a pretty 
penny), but that was merely a little garnish 
to the affair. 
lighted to call him, was an attraction that 
could afford to be independent of all others. 

In the mean time Cyril Clarke and some 
of his trusty friends did their very best to 
set things going; the music struck up, and 
a few languid dances were got through; 
but there was a sense of expectation upon 
all the company that dulled it and forbade 
enjoyment. They could dance and eat and 
drink and go to a garden féte any day of 
the week, but they had come to Evelyn 
Lodge to meet the Shah of Persia. At a 
quarter past eleven the last guest of the Pat- 
terinis had arrived, except the one for whom 


all eyes were straining, all ears upon the | 


stretch. The Baroness sent for Cyril, and 
suggested that a messenger should be dis- 
patched to Buckingham Palace to inquire 
the cause of the delay. 

“That would be madness,” was his reply ; 
“to be hurried would be intolerable to his 
Imperial Majesty. He would probably cut 
the messenger’s head off.” 

The Baroness would not have minded 
that if he would only have started for Eve- 
lyn Lodge immediately afterward, and it 
was with some difficulty that she refrained 
from saying so. 

However, she had not much longer to 
wait. There was a clatter of hoofs at the 
house door greater than any that had pre- 
ceded it, and a wild cheer broke forth from 
the crowd assembled without. 

At last the Shah had come. 

Through the long hall of marble, between 
the banks of flowers and the rows of statues, 
the Baroness could perceive his dusky Maj- 
esty coming slowly toward her, followed by 
the officers of his household. On one side 
of him, but alittle behind, walked Jack De- 
layne, the supernumerary, or “ flying” inter- 
preter, as he called himself. The presence 
of this gentleman gave the Baroness almost 
as much pleasure as that of her Imperial 
guest himself; for she knew about as much 
French as the Shah did, and could never 
have made herself intelligible to him with- 
out assistance. It had cost her days to 
make up her mind what to say to him, for 
dreadful tales had been told her of his 
quickness to take offense; how somebody, 
for example, had observed to him that the 
sun was very bright; to which he had replied 
that that was more his (the Shah’s) look- 
out than that of the person making the ob- 
servation, inasmuch as the sun was his ob- 
ject of worship. She had resolved, after 


much cogitation, to say, “ Welcome to our 
humble roof, your Imperial Majesty,” and 
then leave him to choose his own topics of 
conversation. 

“] don’t think much of his suit,” observed | 
the Baron, beneath his breath. He meant 


Her Imperial guest, as she de- | 


his swite—which was certainly smaller than 

might have been expected—but he pro- 

nounced the word like a suit of clothes. 
“What would you have ?” replied the Bar- 


oness, angrily. “Look at his fez cap; look 
at his sabre; he is one blaze of diamonds, 
and every diamond worth a million at the 
very least.” 

The Baron shook his head; he very sel- 
dom dared to do so at any thing his wife 
observed, but upon a question of money’s 
worth he considered he had some right to 
an opinion. He thought within his breast 
that if his distinguished guest should be 
driven to raise money upon his personal ap- 
parel, a million would be a long price for 
the whole of it. 

The general style of progression of the 
Shah of Persia when put in motion was, as 
every body knew by that time, a species of 
imbecile shamble that at once distinguished 
him from the common herd; but on the 
present occasion it was remarked that he 
moved with a certain dignity—ill-natured 
persons said because he was aware that he 
was performing an act of unusual conde- 
scension in coming to Evelyn Lodge at all. 
This dignity, combined with the splendor 
of his garments, which glistened like a suit 
of mail with precious stones, made his prog- 
tess up the hall, as the Baroness said, “a 
truly Imperial spectacle.” His attendants 
glistened little less than himself, and would 
have cast the flying interpreter, in his ordi- 
nary evening clothes, quite into the shade, 
but for the extraordinary brightness and 
intelligence of Jack’s eyes. He was a per- 
son not easily depressed by hereditary great- 
ness of any kind, and was accustomed to 
describe his peregrinations with the Shah 
in confidence as “a jolly lark.” On the 
present occasion, when every body else was 


on the tenter-hooks of ceremony and sublime 


expectation, and the Baroness was, as she 
afterward confessed, “ready to drop” with 
an overpowering sense of personal responsi- 
bility, Jack was evidently quite at his ease. 
His eyes roved hither and thither, and pres- 
ently fixed themselves on Cyril Clarke with 
such an expression of comic enjoyment as 
brought a look of severe reproof into his 
friend’s face. 

“Welcome to our humble roof, your Im- 
perial Majesty,” observed the Baroness, in a 
clear, triumphant voice, at the same time 
advancing three steps to meet her august 
visitor. 

The Shah’s arms fell flat on his sides, and 
he bowed profoundly. 

“ His Imperial Majesty bids me say that 
he is very glad to come,” said Jack, in re- 
spectful tones, “and that he congratulates 
you upon the weather.” 

Then the Baron came forward. 

“Proud to see your Majesty, I’m sure. 
Hope it won’t be the last time.” 








This was the observation he was accus- 
tomed to make to every guest to whom he 
wished to be civil, and he had not the fac- 
ulty enjoyed by the Poet Laureate and oth- 
ers of gracefully varying his phrases. 

“Impossible; starts for Teheran to-night,” 
whispered Jack, hastily. Then aloud, in 
grave and deferential tone, he added, “ His 
Imperial Majesty reciprocates your good 
wishes, but is not inclined for prolonged 
conversation upon any topic.” 

This was an immense relief to the host- 
ess, who, with her rounded arm-——on which 
he kept his eyes fixed as though it were 
some species of sausage forbidden to the 
true believer—linked in that of her distin- 
guished guest, began to make a progress 
through the rooms. The Shah looked ex- 
quisitely uncomfortable; his face betrayed 
that mixture of fear and fierceness peculiar 
to Eastern despots when in Euronean soci- 
ety, and every now and then he addressed 
his interpreter in the Persian language in a 
tone of manifest dissatisfaction. Only when 
Myra came forward to be introduced to him 
did he show any symptoms of interest. She 
was generally mistress of herself, and on 
this occasion manifested a calmness and 
dignity that were beyond all praise. The 
Duchess, who was a witness to the intro- 
duction, remarked that the Patterini girl 
rather overdid it, and would have showed 
better taste in manifesting a little more 
humility. But the Shah himself (and no- 
body cared for the Duchess in comparison 
with him) appeared more than satisfied. 

“After having seen your daughter, Bar- 
oness,” said the interpreter, “his Imperial 
Majesty feels that there can be nothing left 
to see worth speaking about, anfl he would 
rather go home at once.” 

“Go home! What does he want to go 
home about? He’s only just come,” whis- 
pered the Baroness, remonstratingly. The 
Shah’s attention was fortunately engaged at 
the moment in looking at himself in a mirror. 

“He wants to go home and think about 
her—whether he can afford to buy her,” an- 
swered Jack, imperturbably. “Don’t say 
that money won’t do it, because you'll make 
him angry. He is not in a sweet temper. 
That’s why he’s got such a short suit. He 
has just put to death—” 

“Supper is served,” said the major-domo, 
approaching his mistress with a respectful 
obeisance, and cutting short the sanguinary 
details. 

The supper was an immense success. So 
far from the Shah being particular in his 
food, he ate of every thing. But the sher- 
bet which had been provided for him did 
not seem to his taste. 

“What can we do?” whispered the Baron- 
ess, in great distress. 

“Hush! put some brandy in it,” 
Jack. 


said 
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“Brandy? Why, I thought all spirituous 
drinks were contrary to his religion.” 

“Of course they are: that’s why he likes 
them. Put lots of brandy in it.” 

The Shah drank this sherbet like a fish. 
As the temporal head of the Persian Church, 
he abstained, however, from the Champagne, 
which his two attendants partook of from 
large goblets. 

The ball was proceeding by this time with 
great vigor, and every thing 
pitiously. 

“Would his Imperial Majesty like a turn 
in the garden ?” inquired the Baroness, will- 
ing that her guest should show himself to 
those who were unable to penetrate the 
crowd in the banqueting hall. Jack re- 
peated the invitation, but the Shah shook 
his twinkling fez. 

“He knows what’s good for him, and I 
don’t think the open air would quite suit 
him, Baroness. He has had too much b. and 
s.—brandy and sherbet. He starts to-night 
for Teheran, and the sooner I can get him 
off, the better.” 

The Baroness looked at 
visitor with an admiration even greater 
than before. Her mind reverted to his 
august ancestor in the Arabian Nights, who 
was wont to make his journeys through the 
air upon an enchanted carpet. It did not 
seem to her that he was likely to go to Te- 
heran that night by any other means of pro 
gression, and yet the air would be certain to 
disagree with him. 

“There are some chibouks, Mr. Delayne,” 
she whispered; “if you think—” 

“Not for worlds,” answered the inter- 
preter, hastily. ‘‘Get a cup of very strong 
coffee; then make the band strike up some- 
thing strong—the ‘Rogue’s March,’ or any 
thing—and Ill get him away.” 

The coffee was brought. The Shah look- 
ed at it for a moment with grave displeas- 
ure, as though he detected chiccory in it, or 
a drowning fly, and then kicked it out of 
the attendant’s hand. Fortunately at that 
instant the band struck up a wild and pier- 
cing Eastern air, and assisted—indeed, com- 
pelled—by the arm of his flying interpreter, 
his Imperial Majesty rose from his divan 
and proceeded diagonally, and now and then 
with an unexpected movement at right an- 
gles, like the knight at chess, toward the en- 
trance hall. The Baron hastened forward to 
escort him, but his politeness had nearly cost 
him dear, for the Eastern potentate, mistak- 
ing the object of his haste, and ever on the 
watch for treachery, half drew his sabre, 
and yelled something in the Persian tongue 
which sounded uncommonly like an execra- 
tion. Jack hurried him through the hall, 
closely followed by his two prime ministers, 
or whatever they were, and at the door found 
the royal carriage in waiting, which whirled 
him off to the palace. 


going on pro- 


her illustrious 
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Every body said that nothing had been 
more characteristic of the illustrious visitor, 
more redolent of Eastern customs, than the 
mode of his departure. His breaking the 
coffee-cup to symbolize how his heart was 
torn at having to leave his host, his half 
drawing his yataghan, as though his despair 
at parting would have almost led him to cut 
short his own illustrious existence, and his 
manifest reluctance to leave the house, were 
the themes of universal admiration. 

If a king can do no wrong, a shah is in a 
still more unassailable position; and it is 
my belief, if he had cut the Baron’s head off, 
it would have been set down to his Majesty’s 
geniality and condescension. 

Every body who had caught a glimpse of | 
the Shah that evening was dazzled and de- | 
lighted. The Duchess of Doldrum publicly 
acknowledged to her hostess that she had 
spent a delightful evening, and the Baroness 
was overwhelmed with congratulations and 
invitations from “the best people” in May- | 
fair. 

That very morning, ere the mid-day beamis 
began to stream into the deserted ball-room, | 
and the mistress of Evelyn Lodge was still | 
sunk in dreams of greatness, Cyril Clarke | 
was married by special license, in a neigh- | 
boring church, to Myra Patterini. | 

The consent of both her parents, as we | 
know, had been obtained, and had set her 
scruples quite at ease, and Cyril, who, un- | 
like his father-in-law, was averse to spec- | 
ulation or risks of any kind, had thought it 
better to settle the matter. He had been 
kept “hanging on and off” so long that he} 
dreaded any more delays. 

When the Baron and Baroness came down 
to their déjeuner a la fourchette, they found it 
was a marriage breakfast, and there was 
nothing for it but to congratulate the bride 
and bridegroom. 

“After the magnificent event of yester- 
day, Cyril, you might have taken my appro- 
bation for granted,” was the only reproof | 
that fell from his mother-in-law’s lips. | 

“My dear Baroness, I did take it for grant- | 
ed,” said Cyril, naively. 

The Baron even went so far as to compli- 
ment him upon his sagacity. “You are a 
deuced sight” (he was certainly not a real 
nobleman) “ cleverer fellow than I took you | 
to be,” was his very expression; nor did his 
encouragement end in words, for he gave 
him a check for his daughter’s dowry upon 
the spot. He was not pleased with what 
had happened, but he was a man who never 
cried over spilled milk ; when he made a bad 
debt he wiped it off his books, and thought 
no more about it—nay, he never even spoke 
ill of his debtor. 

There was still another surprise awaiting 
the Baroness that morning when she came 
to look at the newspapers. In most of them 
the féte of the previous night was described 


in the most glowing colors, and the house 


| of Patterini complimented in the highest 


terms upon the honor that had been con- 
ferred upon it; but one or two had not a 
word about the matter. They described the 


movements of the Shah in other directions, 
1 


and announced his departure for that morn- 
ing, but not a syllable did they print about 
his visit to Evelyn Lodge. Those represent- 
atives of the press who had not taken ad- 
vantage of the Baroness’s invitations to her 
ball had quietly ignored it altogether. They 
had been asked, of course. The Baroness had 
been careful to ask them all; but some ma- 
lign influences had been at work even upon 
an incorruptible press, and her politeness 
had been thrown away. The force of spite 
and envy on the part of certain people— 
people who pronounced their p’s like b’s, 
but who had influence with the “ babers”-— 
could not further go, as the little party all 
agreed. Still, as the judge observed in the 
famous murder case, the testimony of ten 


| witnesses called to prove that they did not 


see the crime committed was a small thing 
when weighed against the testimony of one 
who did see it. And not only had eight 
hundred persons of fashion seen the Shah 
at Evelyn Lodge, but the representatives of 
a dozen newspapers. 

This latter fact became afterward of great 
importance, for, incredible as it may seem, 
no sooner had his Imperial Majesty left En- 
gland—i. e., that very afternoon—and been 
thereby prevented from contradicting the 
ridiculous statement in person, than a ru- 
mor got afloat that he had never been at the 
Patterini ball at all! 

The conflict of evidence was very curi- 
ous. Eighthundred persons of fashion plus 
twelve newspaper reporters on one side, and 
all the people of fashion who had not been 
able to obtain invitations and all the news- 
papers minus twelve upon the other. In- 
mense influence—I am sorry to say even 
that of the Lord Chamberlain himself—was 


| thrown into the latter scale; but people 


who had met the Shah of Persia at supper 
were not likely to be browbeaten out of 
that fact, and the twelve newspapers, of 


| course, stuck to their guns. Nobody ever 
| heard of a newspaper acknowledging itself 


in the wrong, except under pressure of an 
action for libel, and the action (and the idea 
of bringing one was at one time seriously 
debated at Evelyn Lodge) would have been 
instituted in this case, if at all, by the other 
side. Cyril persuaded the Baroness, with 
difficulty, to treat the scandal with the 
contempt it deserved, and so the matter 
rested. 

The divan on which the Shah had sat in 
solitary state—the Persian Lone, as Jack 
had called him—and the chibouk which he 
would have smoked had he not taken so 
much brandy with his sherbet, were pre- 
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served with reverent care, and shown to | terini’s. This was in all probability a mere 
particular friends as a special favor for long coincidence; and what it could possibly 


afterward. have to do with the Shah of Persia’s visit 
Only two things, as it seems to me, gave to Evelyn Lodge I leave every reader to 


any color to the ridiculous and malicious judge. Cyril proved an excellent son-in- 
rumor to which I have alluded. The one law; and again and again I have heard the 
was Jack Delayne’s sudden retirement from Baron Patterini remark that he was “a 
the Foreign Office, in consequence, it was deuced sight,” etc., ete.; in fact, he had the 
stated, of some transgression in connection very highest opinion of his sagacity. He 
with his Imperial Majesty’s visit, but which used to have rows with his mother-in-law— 
might, of course, have been for any other who has not? But with regard to the Shah 
reason, for there were plenty. The other of Persia, not a word ever passed between 
was even a still slighter ground for the them. As to Myra,if any thing was wrong 
scandal: it was only the fact that among | about that Imperial visit (and far be it from 
the numerous members of the household of | me to hint there was), it is certain that she 
Cyril Clarke, Esq., was to be seen an East- knew all about it from the moment that 
ern retainer, said to have been the Persian | telegram came for Cyril, when he assured 
crossing-sweeper in Regent Street, who dis- | her that “the man” would come, and offered 
appeared at the very date of the great event | to “lay his life that her dear mother should 
I have been describing—the ball at the Pat- | not be disappointed.” 








“ BARRY CORNWALL” AND SOME OF HIS FRIENDS.—( Concluded.) 
By JAMES T. FIELDS. 

ROCTER was a delightful prose writer, | of children seem to me always less prema- 
as well as a charming poet. Having | ture than those of elder persons. Not that 
met in old magazines and annuals several of | they are in fact so; but it is because they 
his essays and stories, and admiring their | themselves have little or no relation to time 
style and spirit, I induced him, after much | or maturity. Life seems a race which they 
persuasion, to collect and publish in Ameri- | have yet to run entirely. They have made 


ca his prose works. The result was a couple | no progress toward the goal. They are born 
of volumes, which were brought out in Bos- | —hothing further. But it seems hard, when 


ton in 1853. In them there are perhaps no |a man has toiled Ligh up the steep hill of 
“thoughts that wander through eternity,” | knowledge, that he should be cast, like Sisy- 
but they abound in fancies which the read- | phus, downward in a moment ; that he who 


er will recognize as agile | has worn the day and wasted the night in 
' gathering the gold of science should be 
“Daughters of the earth and sun.’ ;> gt 5 of a hould be, 


| with all his wealth of learning, all his aceu- 
In them there is nothing loud or painful, and | mulations, made bankrupt at once. What 
whoever really loves “a good book,” and | becomes of all the riches of the soul, the 
knows it to be such on trial, will find Barry | piles and pyramids of precious thoughts 
Cornwall’s Essays and Tales in Prose most de- | which men heap together? Where are 
lectable reading. ‘“ Imparadised,” as Milton | Shakspeare’s imagination, Bacon’s learning, 
hath the word, on a summer hill-side, or | Galileo’s dream? Where is the sweet fancy 
tented by the cool salt wave, no better after- | of Sidney, the airy spirit of Fletcher, and 
noon literature can be selected. One will | Milton’s thought severe? Methinks such 
never meet with distorted metaphor or taw- | things should not die and dissipate, when a 
dry rhetoric in Barry’s thoughtful pages, ‘hair can live for centuries, and a brick of 
but will find a calm philosophy and a beau- | Egypt will last three thousand years! I 
tiful faith, very precious and profitable in | am content to believe that the mind of man 
these days of doubt and insecurity of intel- | survives (somewhere or other) his clay. 
lect. There is respite and sympathy in this; “I was once present at the death of a lit- 
fine spirit, and so I commend him heartily | tle child. I will not pain the reader by por- 
in times so full of turmoil and suspicion as | traying its agonies; but when its breath 
these. One of the stories in the first vol- | was gone, its life (nothing more than a cloud 
ume of these prose writings, called “The | of smoke!), and it lay like a waxen image 
Man-Hunter,” is quite equal in power to any | before me, I turned my eyes to its moan- 
of the graphic pieces of a similar character |ing mother, and sighed out my few words 
ever written by De Quincey or Dickens, but | of comfort. But I am a beggar in grief. I 
the tone in these books is commonly more | can feel and sigh and look kindly, I think; 
tender and inclining to melancholy. What, | but I have nothing to give. My tongue de- 
for instance, could be more heart-moving |serts me. I know the inutility of too soon 
than those passages of his on the death of | comforting. I know that I should weep 
little children ? | were I the loser, and I let the tears have 
“T scarcely know how it is, but the deaths | their way. Sometimes a word or two I can 
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muster: a ‘Sigh no more!’ and ‘ Dear lady, 
do not grieve! but further I am mute and 
useless.” 

I have many letters and kind little notes 
which Procter used to write me during the 
years I knew him best. His tricksy fancies 
peeped out in his correspondence, and sev- 
eral of his old friends in England thought 
no literary man of his time had a better 
epistolary style. His neat and elegant 
chirography on the back of a letter was al- 
ways a delightful foretaste of something 
good inside, and I never received one of his 
welcome missives that did not contain, no 
matter how brief it happened to be, welcome 
passages of wit or affectionate interest. 

In one of his early letters to me he says: 
“There is no one rising hereabouts in lit- 
erature. I suppose our national genius is 
taking a mechanical turn. And, in truth, 
it is much better to make a good steam- 
engine than to manufacture a bad poem. 
‘Building the lofty rhyme’ is a good thing, 
but our present buildings are of a low or- 
der, and seldom reach the Attic. This 
piece of wit will scarcely throw you into a 
fit, 1 imagine, your risible muscles being 
doubtless kept in good order.” 

In another missive he writes: “I see you 
have some capital names in the Atlantic 
Monthly. If they will only put forth their 
strength, there is no doubt as to the result, 
but the misfortune is that persons who 
write anonymously don’t put forth their 
strength, in general. I was a magazine 
writer for no less than a dozen years, and I 
felt that no personal credit or responsibil- 
ity attached to my literary trifling, and al- 
though I sometimes did pretty well (for 
me), yet I never did my best.” 

As I read over again the portfolio of his 
letters to me, bearing date from 1848 to 
1866, I find many passages of interest, but 
most of them are too personal for type. 
A few extracts, however, I can not resist 
copying. Some of his epistles are enriched 
with a song or a sonnet, then just written, 
and there are also frequent references in 
them to American editions of his poetical 
and prose works, which he collected at the 
request of his Boston publishers. 

In June, 1851, he writes : 

“T have encountered a good many of your 
countrymen here lately, but have been in- 
troduced only toafew. I found Mr. Norton, 
who has returned to you, and Mr. Dwight, 
who is still here, I believe, very intelligent 
and agreeable. 

“Tf all Americans were like them and 
yourself, and if all Englishmen were like 
Kenyon and (so far as regards a desire to 
judge fairly) myself, I think there would 
be little or no quarreling between our small 
island and your great continent. 

“Our glass palace is a perpetual theme 
for small-talk. It usurps the place of the 
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weather, which is turned adrift, or laid up 
in ordinary for future use. Nevertheless, it 
(I mean the palace) is a remarkable achieve- 
ment, after all; and I speak sincerely whe1 
I say, ‘All honor and glory to Paxton!’ If 
the strings of my poor little lyre were not 
rusty and overworn, I think I should try to 
sing some of my nonsense verses before his 
image, and add to the idolatry already ex 
isting. 

“Tf you have hotter weather in America 
than that which is at present burning and 
blistering us here, you are entitled to pity 


| If it continue much longer, I shall be held 


in solution for the remainder of my days 
and shall be remarkable as ‘Oxygen, the 


| poet’ (reduced to his natural weakness and 








simplicity by the hot summer of 1851), in- 
stead of 
“Your very sincere and obliged 
““B. W. PROCTER.” 


Here is a brief reference to Judd’s re- 
markable novel, forming part of a note 
written to me in 1852: 

“Thanks for Margaret (the book, not the 
woman) that you have sent me. When 
will you want it back? and who is the au- 
thor? There is a great deal of clever writ- 
ing in it—great observation of nature, and 
also of character among a certain class of 
persons. But it is almost too minute, and 
for me decidedly too theological. You see 
what irreligious people we are here. 1! 
shall come over to one of your camp-meet- 
ings and try to be converted. What will 
they administer in such a case? brimstone 
or brandy? I shall try the latter first.” 

Here is a letter bearing date “ Thursday 
night, November 25, 1852,” in which he re- 
fers to his own writings, and copies a charm- 
ing song: 

“Your letter, announcing the arrival of 
the little preface, reached me last night. I 
shall look out for the books in about three 
weeks hence, as you tell me that they are 
all printed. You Americans are a rapid 
race. When I thought you were in Scot- 
land, lo, you had touched the soil of Boston ; 
and when I thought you were unpacking 
my poor MS., tumbling it out of your-great 
trunk, behold! it is arranged—it is in the 
printer’s hands—it is printed—published—it 
is—ah! would I could add, SOLD! That, 
after all, is the grand triumph in Boston as 
well as London. 

“Well, since it is not sold yet, let us be 
generous and give a few copies away. In- 
deed, such is my weakness, that I would 
sometimes rather give than sell. In the 
present instance you will do me the kind- 
ness to send a copy each to Mr. Charles 
Sumner, Mr. Hillard, Mr. Norton: but no— 
my wife requests to be the donor to Mr. 
Norton, so you must, if you please, write 
his name in the first leaf and state that it 
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comes ‘from Mrs. Procter. I liked him 
very much when I met him in London, and 
I should wish him to be reminded of his 
English acquaintance. 

“JT am writing to you at eleven o’clock at 
night, after a long and busy day, and I write 
now rather than wait for a little inspiration, 
because the mail, I believe, starts to-mor- 
row. The unwilling Minerva is at my el- 
bow, and I feel that every sentence I write, 
were it pounded ten times in a mortar, would 
come out again unleavened and heavy. 
Braying some people in a mortar, you know, 
is but a weary and unprofitable process. 

“You speak of London as a delightful 
place. I don’t know how it may be in the 
white-bait season, but at present it is foggy, 
rainy, cold, dull. Half of us are unwell and 
the other half dissatisfied. Some are appre- 
hensive of an invasion—not an impossible 
event; some writing odes to the Duke of 
Wellington; and I am putting my good 
friend to sleep with the flattest prose that 
ever dropped from an English pen. I wish 
hat it were better; I wish that it were even 
worse; but it is the most undeniable twad- 
dle. I must go to bed, and invoke the Muses 
in the morning. At present, I can not touch 
one of their petticoats. 

“A SLEEPY SONG. 
‘Sing! sing me to sleep! 
With gentle words, in some sweet slumberous 
measure, 
Such as lone poet on some shady steep 

Sings to the silence in his noonday leisure. 
‘Sing! as the river sings, 

When gently it flows between soft banks of flowers, 

And the bee murmurs, and the cuckoo brings 

His faint May music, tween the golden showers. 
“Sing! O divinest tone! 

I sink beneath some wizard’s charming wand; 

I yield, I move, by soothing breezes blown, 

O’er twilight shores, into the Dreaming Land! 

“T read the above to you when you were 
in London. It will appear in an Annual 
edited by Miss Power (Lady Blessington’s 
niece). 

“ Frrpay Morning. 

“The wind blowing down the chimney; 
the rain sprinkling my windows. The En- 
glish Apollo hides his head—you can scarce- 
ly see him on the ‘misty mountain - tops’ 
(those brick ones which you remember in 
Portland Place). 

“My friend Thackeray is gone to America, 
and I hope is, by this time, in the United 
States. He goes to New York, and after- 
ward I suppose (but I don’t know) to Boston 
and Philadelphia. Have you seen Esmond? 
There are parts of it charmingly written. 
His pathos is to me very touching. I be- 
lieve that the best mode of making one’s 
way to a person’s head is—through his 
heart. 

“T hope that your literary men will like 
some of my little prose matters. I know 
that they will try to like them; but the 
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papers have been written so long, and all, or 
almost all, written so hastily, that I have 
my misgivings. However, they must take 
their chance. 

“Had I leisure to complete something 
that I began two or three years ago, and in 
which I have written a chapter or two, I 
should reckon more surely on success; but 
I shall probably never finish the thing, al 
though I contemplated only one volume. 

“(If you can not read this letter, apply 
to the printer’s devil.—Hibernicus. ) 

“Farewell. All good be with you. My 
wife desires to be kindly remembered by 
you. Always yours, very sincerely, 

“ B. W. PROCTER. 
Can you contrive to send Mr. Wil- 
lis a copy of the prose book? Ifso, pray do.” 


SPS. 


In February, 1853, he writes: 

“Those famous volumes, the advent of 
which was some time since announced by 
the great transatlantic t.umpet, have duly 
arrived. My wife is properly grateful for 
her copy, which, indeed, impresses both of 
us with respect for the American skill in 
binding. Neither too gay to be gaudy, nor 
too grave, so as to affect the theological, it 
hits that happy medium which agrees with 
the tastes of most people and disgusts none. 
We should flatter ourselves that it is in 
tended to represent the matter within, but 
that we are afraid of incurring the sin of 
vanity, and the indiscretion of taking ap- 
pearances too much upon trust. We sus- 
pend our conjectures on this very interest- 
ing subject. The whole getting up of the 
book is excellent. 

“For the little seraps of (critical) sugar 
inclosed in your letter, due thanks. These 
will sweeten our imagination for some time 
to come. 

“T have been obliged to give all the cop- 
ies you sent me away. I dare say that you 
Willi not grudge me four or five copies more, 
to be sent at your convenience, of course. 
Let me hear from you at the same time. 
You can give me one of those frequent quar- 
ters of an hour which I know you now de- 
vote to a meditation on ‘things in general.’ 

“T am glad that you like Thackeray. He 
is well worth your liking. I trust to his 
making both friends and money in America, 
and to his keeping both. I am not so sure 
of the money, however, for he has a liberal 
hand. I should have liked to have been at 
one of the dinners you speak of. (When 
shall you begin that bridge? You seem to 
be a long time aboutit. It will, I dare say, 
be a bridge of boats, after all.)...... 

“T was reading (rather re-reading) the 
other evening the introductory chapter to 
the Scarlet Letter. It is admirably written. 
Not having any great sympathy with a cus- 
tom-house—nor, indeed, with Salem, except 
that it seems to be Hawthorne’s birth-place 
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—all my attention was concentrated on the 
style, which seems to me excellent. 
“The most striking book which has been 


recently published here is Villette, by the au- | 


thoress of Jane Eyre, who, as you know, is a 


Miss Bronté. The book does not give one | 
the most pleasing notion of the authoress, 


perhaps, but it is very clever, graphic, vig- 
orous. It is ‘man’s meat,’ and not the 
whipped syllabub, which is all froth, with- 
out any jam at the bottom. The scene of 
the drama is Brussels. 
“T was sorry to hear of poor Willis. Our 
critics here were too severe upon him...... 
“The Frost King (vulg. Jack Frost) has 
come down upon us with all his might. 
Banished from the pleasant shores of Bos- 
ton, he has come with his cold scythe and 
ice pincers to our undefended little island, 
and is tyrannizing in every corner and over 
every part of every person. Nothing is too 
great for him, nothing too mean. He con- 
descends even to lay hold of the nose (an 
offense for which any one below the digni- 
ty of a King—or a President—would be 
kicked). As for me, I have taken refuge in 
““A SONG, WITH A MORAL. 
“When the winter bloweth loud, 
And the earth is in a shroud, 
Frozen rain or sleety snow 
Dimming every dream below— 
There is e’er a spot of green 
Whence the heavens may be seen. 
‘When our purse is shrinking fast, 
And our friend is lost (the last !), 
And the world doth pour its pain, 
Sharper than the frozen rain— 
There is still a spot of green 
Whence the heavens may be seen. 


‘Let us never meet despair 
While the little spot is there; 
Winter brighteneth into May, 
And sujen night to sunny day— 

Seek we then the spot of green 

Whence the heavens may be seen. 

“T have left myself little space for more 
small-talk. I must, therefore, conclude with 
wishing that your English dreams may con- 
tinue bright, and that when they begin to 
fade you will come and relume at one of the 
white-bait dinners of which you used to 
talk in such terms of rapture. 

“Have I space to say that I am very 
truly yours? B. W. PROCTER.” 


A few months later, in the same year 
(1853), he sits by his open window in Lon- 
don on a morning of spring, and sends off 
the following pleasant words : 

“You also must now be in the first burst 
and sunshine of spring. Your spear-grass 
is showing its points, your succulent grass 
its richness, even your little plant [?] (so 
useful for certain invalids) 1s seen here and 
there; primroses are peeping out in your 
neighborhood, and you are looking for cow- 
slips to come. I say nothing of your haw- 
thorns (from the common May to the clas- 


sic Nathaniel), except that I trust they are 
| thriving, and like to put forth a world of 
| blossoms soon. 


‘With all this wealth, present and future, 
| The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose,’ 


your small coins abroad on the poor, and, 
among other things, to forward to your 
humble correspondent those copies of B 
C ’3 prose works which you promised J 
know not how long ago. ‘He who gives 
speedily,’ they say, ‘gives twice.’ I quote, as 
| you see, from the Latins. 

“T have just got the two additional vol- 
umes of De Quincey, for which— thanks! 
I have not seen Mr. Parker, who brought 
them, and who left his card here yester- 
day, but I have asked if he will come and 

| breakfast with me on Sunday—my only cer- 
tain leisure day. Your De Quincey is a man 
of a good deal of reading, and has thought 
on divers and sundry matters ; but he is evi- 
dently so thoroughly well pleased with the 
Sieur ‘Thomas De Quincey’ that his self-suf- 
ficiency spoils even his best works. Then 
| Some of his facts are, I hear, quasi facts only, 
not unfrequently. He has his moments 
| when he sleeps, and becomes oblivious of 
all but the aforesaid ‘Thomas,’ who per- 
| vades both his sleeping and waking visions. 
| I, like all authors, am glad to have a little 
praise now and then (it is my hydromel), but 
| it must be dispensed by others. I do not 
| think it decent to manufacture the sweet 
| liquor myself, and I hate a coxcomb, wheth- 
| er in dress or print. 

“We have little or no literary news here. 
Our poets are all going to the poor-house 
(except Tennyson), and our prose writers are 
piling up their works for the next 5th of No- 
vember, when there will be a great bonfire. 
It is deuced lucky that my immortal (ah! I 
am De Quinceying)—I mean my humble 
performances were printed in America, so 
that they will escape. By-the-bye, are they 
on foolscap? for I forgot to caution you on 
that head. 

“T have been spending a week at Liver- 
pool, where I rejoiced to hear that Haw- 
thorne’s appointment was settled, and that 
it was a valuable post; but I hear that it 
lasts for three years only. This is melan- 
choly. I hope, however, that he will ‘real- 
ize’ (as you transatlantics say) as much as 
he can during his consulate, and that your 
next President will have the good taste and 
the good sense to renew his lease for three 
years more. 

“T have not seen Mrs. Stowe. I shall 
probably meet her somewhere or other when 
she comes to London. 

“T dare not ask after Mr. Longfellow. He 
was kind enough to write me a very agree- 
able letter some time ago, which I ought to 
| have answered. I dare say that he has for- 


you will doubtless feel disposed to scatter 
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gotten it, but my conscience is a serpent 
that gives me a bite or a sting every now 
and then when I think of him. The first 
time I am in fit condition (I mean in point 
of brightness) to reply to so famous a cor- 
respondent, I shall try what an English pen 
and ink will enable me tosay. In the mean 
time, God be thanked for all things! 

“My wife heard from Thackeray about 
ten days ago. He speaks gratefully of the 
kindness that he has met with in America. 
Among other things, it appears that he has 
seen something of your slaves, whom he 
represents as leading a very easy life, and 
as being fat, cheerful, and happy. Never- 
theless, J (for one) would rather be a free 
man—such is the singularity of my opinions. 
If my prosings should ever in the course of 
the next twenty years require to be reprint- 
ed, pray take note of the above opinion. 

“ And now I have no more paper; I have 
scarcely oom left to say that { hope you 
are well, and to remind you that for your 
ten lines of writing I have sent you back a 
hundred. Give my best compliments to 
all whom I know, personally or otherwise. 
God be with you! 

“Yours, very sincerely, 
“B. W. PROCTER.” 


Procter always seemed to be astounded 
at the traveling spirit of Americans, and in 
his letters he makes frequent reference to 
uur “national propensity,” as he calls it. 
“Half an hour ago,” he writes in July, 1853, 
“we had three of your countrymen here to 
lunch—countrymen, I mean, Hibernically, 
for two of them wore petticoats. They 
are all going to Switzerland, France, Italy, 
Egypt, and Syria. What an adventurous 
race you are, you Americans! Here the 


women go merely ‘from the blue bed to the | 


brown,’ and think that they have traveled 
and seen the world. I myself should not 
care much to be confined to a circle reach- 
ing six or seven miles round London. There 
are the fresh winds and wild thyme on 
Hampstead Heath, and from Richmond you 
may survey the Naiades. Highgate, where 
Coleridge lived, Enfield, where Charles Lamb 
dwelt, are not far off. Turning eastward, 
there is the river Lea, in which Izaak Wal- 
ton fished; and farther on—ha! what do I 
see? What are those little fish frisking in 
the batter (the great Naval Hospital close 
by), which fixed the affections of the enam- 
ored American while he resided in London, 
and have been floating in his dreams ever 
since? They are said by the naturalists to 
be of the species Blandamentum album, and 
are by vulgar aldermen spoken carelessly 
of as white-bait. 

“London is full of carriages, full of stran- 
gers, full of parties feasting on strawberries 
and ices and other things intended to allay 
the heat of summer; but the Summer her- 


self (fickle virgin) keeps back, or has been 
stopped somewhere or other—perhaps at 
the Liverpool Custom-house, where the very 
brains of men (their books) are held in du- 
rance, as I know to my cost. 

“Thackeray is about to publish a new 
work in numbers—a serial, as the newspa- 
pers call it. Thomas Carlyle is publishing 
(a sixpenny matter) in favor of the slave- 
trade. Novelists of all shades are plying 
their trades. Husbands are killing their 
wives in every day’s newspaper. Burglars 
are peaching against each other: there is 
no longer honor among thieves. I am start- 
ing for Leicester on a week’s expedition 
amidst the mad people; and the Emperor 
of Russia has crossed the Pruth, and in- 
tends to make a tour of Turkey. 

“ All this appears to me little better than 
idle, restless vanity. O my friend, what 
a fuss and a pother we are all making, we 
little flies who are going round on the great 
wheel of time! To-day we are flickering 
and buzzing about, our little bits of wings 
glittering in the sunshine, and to-morrow 
we are safe enough in the little crevice at 


| the back of the fire-place, or hid in the folds 


of the old curtain, shut up, stiff and torpid, 
for the long winter. What do you say to 


| that profound reflection ? 


“T struggle against the lassitude which 
besets me, and strive in vain to be either 
sensible or jocose. I had better say fare- 
well.” 

On Christmas-day, 1854, he writes in rath- 
er flagging spirits, induced by ill health: 

“Thave owed you a letter for these many 
months, my good friend. I am afraid to 
think how long, lest the interest on the debt 
should have exceeded the capital, and be 
beyond my power to pay. 

“You must be good-natured and excuse 
me, for I have been ill—very frequently— 
and dispirited. A bodily complaint torments 
me, that has tormented me for the last two 
years. Ino longer look at the world through 
a rose-colored glass. The prospect, I am 
sorry to say, is gray, grim, dull, barren, full 
of withered leaves, without flowers, or if 
there be any, all of them trampled down, 
soiled, discolored, and without fragrance. 
You see what a bit of half-smoked glass I 
am looking through. At all events, you 
must see how entirely I am disabled from 
returning, except in sober sentences, the 
lively and good-natured letters and other 
things which you have sent me from Amer- 
ica. They were welcome, and I thank you 
for them now, in a few words, as you ob- 
serve, but sincerely. I am somewhat brief 
even in my gratitude. Had I been in bray- 
er spirits, [might have spurred my poor Peg- 
asus, and sent you some lines on the Alma, or 
the Inkerman—bloody battles, but exhibit- 
ing marks not to be mistaken of the old En- 
glish heroism, which, after all is said about 
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the enervating effects of luxury, is as grand 
and manifest as in the ancient fights which 
English history talks of so much. Even 
you, sternest of republicans, will, I think, 
be proud of the indomitable courage of En- 
glishmen, and gladly refer to your old pa- 
ternity. I, at least, should be proud of 


Americans fighting after the same fashion | 
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ing about the slave question. Is it so? 
You are so happy and prosperous in Amer- 


|ica that you must be on the look-out for 


and without doubt they would fight thus), | 


just as old people exult in the brave con- 
duct of their runaway sons. I can not read 
of these later battles without the tears com- 
ing into my eyes. It is said by ‘our corre- 
spondent’ at New York that the folks there 
rejoice in the losses and disasters of the al- 
lies. This can never be the case, surely? 
No one whose opinion is worth a rap can 
rejoice at any success of the Czar, whose 
double-dealing and unscrupulous greediness 
must have rendered him an object of loath- 
ing to every well-thinking man. But what 
have I to @o with politics, or you? Our 
books, books. Let 
thoughts. 

“What a number of things have happened 
since I saw you! I looked for you in the 
last spring, little dreaming that so fat and 


us return to pacific 


flourishing a ‘Statesman’ could be over- | 


thrown by alittle fever. I had even begun 
some doggerel, announcing to you the ad- 
vent of the white-bait, which I imagined 
were likely to be all eaten up in your ab- 
sence. My memory is so bad that I can not 


recollect half a dozen lines, probably not | 


one, as it originally stood. 

“T was at Liverpool last June. After two 
or three attempts I contrived to seize on 
the famous Nathaniel Hawthorne. Need I 
say that I like him very much? He is very 
sensible, very genial 





tremely agreeable. 
more of him, but our orbits are wide apart. 
Now and then—once in two years—I di- 
verge into and cross his cirele, but at other 
times we are separated by a space amount- 
ing to 210 miles. He has three children, 
and a nice little wife, who has good humor 
engraved on her countenance. 

“As to verse—yes, I have begun a dozen 
trifling things, which are in my drawer un- 


finished; poor rags with ink upon them, | 


none of them, I am afraid, properly labeled 
for posterity. I was for six weeks at Ryde, 
in the Isle of Wight, this year, but so un- 
well that I could not write a line, scarce- 
ly read one; sitting out in the sun, eating, 
drinking, sleeping, and sometimes (poor 
soul!) imagining I was thinking. One Sun- 
day I saw a magnificent steamer go by, and 
on placing my eye to the telescope I saw 
some Stars and Stripes (streaming from the 


mast-head) that carried me away to Boston. 


By-the-way, when will you finish the bridge ? 
“T hear strange hints of you all quarrel- 


| me. 


clouds, surely! When you see Emerson, 
Longfellow, Sumner, any one I know, pray 
bespeak for me a kind thought or word from 
them.” 

Procter was always on the look-out for 
Hawthorne, whom he greatly admired. In 
November, 1855, he says, in a brief letter: 

“T have not seen Hawthorne since I wrote 
to you. He came to London this summer, 
but, I am sorry to say, did not inquire for 
As it turned out, I was absent from 
town, but sent him (by Mrs. Russell Sturgis) 


| a letter of introduction to Leigh Hunt, who 


was very much pleased with him. Poor 
Hunt! he is the most genial of men; and 


| how that his wife (who has been his evil 


| hope, doing well. 
vs | 
‘pleasant object and serene employ’ are 


angel all his life) is confined to her bed by 
rheumatism, is recovering himself, and, I 
He asked to come and 
see me the other day. I willingly assented, 
and when I saw him—grown old and sad 


| and broken down in health—all my ancient 


a little shy, I think | 
(for an American!)—and altogether ex-| 
I wish that I could see | 


liking for him revived. 

“You ask me to send you some verse. I 
accordingly send you a scrap of recent man- 
ufacture, and you will observe that instead 
of forwarding my epic on Sevastopol, I select 
something that is fitter for these present 
vernal love days than the bluster of heroic 
verse : 

“SONG. 
“Within the chambers of her breast 
Love lives and makes his spicy nest, 
"Midst downy blooms and fragrant flowers, 
And there he dreams away the hours— 
There let him rest! 
Some time hence, when the cuckoo sings, 
Tll come by night and bind his wings— 
Bind him that he shall not roam 
From his warm white virgin home. 
“Maiden of the summer season, 
Angel of the rosy time, 
Come, unless some graver reason 
Bid thee scorn my rhyme; 
Come from thy serener height, 
On a golden cloud descending, 
Come ere Love hath taken flight, 
And let thy stay be like the light, 
When its glory hath no ending 
In the Northern night!” 
| Now and then we get a glimpse of Thack- 
| eray in his letters. In one of them he says: 

“Thackeray came a few days ago and read 
one of his lectures at our house (that on 
| George the Third), and we asked about a 
| dozen persons to come and hear it, among 
| the rest, your handsome country- woman, 
| Mrs. R S——. It was very pleasant, 
| with that agreeable intermixture of tragedy 
/and comedy that tells so well when judi- 
ciously managed. He will not print them 
for some time to come, intending to read 
them at some of the principal places in En- 
gland, and perhaps Scotland. 

“What are you doing in America? You 
|are too happy and independent! ‘O for- 
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tunatos Agricolas, sua si bona nérint!) Iam 
not quite sure of my Latin (which is rusty 
from old age), but I am sure of the senti- 
ment, which is that when people are too 
happy, they don’t know it, and so take to 
quarreling to relieve the monotony of their 
blue sky. Some of these days you will split 
your great kingdom in two, I suppose, and 
then— 

“My wife’s mother, Mrs. Basil Montagu, is 
very ill, and we are apprehensive of a fatal 
result, which, in truth, the mere fact of her 
age (eighty-two or eighty-three) is enough 
to warrant. Ah, this terrible age! The 


young people, I dare say, think that we live | 


too long. Yet how short it is to look back 
on life! 
day, where I used to play with a wooden 
sword when I was five years old! 
not surely be eighty years ago! What has 
occurred since? Why, nothing that is worth 
putting down on paper. 
verses, a flogging or two (richly deserved), 
and a few white-bait dinners, and the whole 


Mr. Sumner will be asked to take them 
over. I have put down your name for one 
of those who would wish to have this httle 
memento of a good kind man...... 

“T shall never visit America, be assured, 
or the continent of Europe, or any distant 
region. I have reached nearly to the length 
of my tether. I have grown old and apa- 
thetic and stupid. All I care for, in the 
way of personal enjoyment, is quiet, ease— 
to have nothing to do, nothing to think of. 
My only glance is backward. There is so 
little before me that I would rather not 
look that way.” 

In a later letter he again speaks of his 


| son and the war in India: 


Why, I saw the house, the other | 
| wounded, thank God! 
It can 


A few nonsense | 


isreckoned up. Let us begin again.” [Here | 


he makes some big letters in a school-boy 
hand, which have a very pathetic look on 
the page. ] 

In a letter written in 1856 he gives me a 
graphic picture of sad times in India: 

“All our anxiety here at present is the 
Indian mutiny. We ourselves have great 
cause for trouble. Our son (the only son I 


snow at Meerut. He and four or five oth- 
er officers, four women, and a child escaped. 
The men were obliged to drop the women a 
fearful height from the walls of the fort, 
amidst showers of bullets. A round shot 
passed within a yard of my son, and one of 
the ladies had a bullet through her shoul- 
der. They were seven days and seven nights 
in the jungle, without money or meat, scarce- 
ly any clothes, no shoes. They forded rivers, 
lay on the wet ground at night, lapped water 
from the puddles, and finally reached Meerut. 
The lady (the mother of the three other la- 
dies) had not her wound dressed, or seen, in- 
deed, for upward of a week. Their feet were 
full of thorns. My son had nothing but a 
shirt, a pair of trowsers, and a flannel waist- 
coat. How they contrived to live I don’t 
know; I suppose from small gifts of rice, 
etec., from the natives. 

“When I find any little thing now that 
disturbs my serenity, and which I might in 
former times have magnified into an evil, i 
think of what Europeans suffer from the 
vengeance of the Indians, and pass it by in 
quiet. 

“T received Mr. Hillard’s epitaph on my 
dear kind friend Kenyon. Thank him in 
my name for it. There are some copies to 
be reserved of a lithograph now in progress 
(a portrait of Kenyon) for his American 
friends. 


“My son is not in the list of killed and 
He was before Delhi, 
having volunteered thither after his escape. 
We trust that he is at present safe, but ev- 
ery mail is pregnant with bloody tidings, 
and we do not find ourselves yet in a posi- 
tion to rejoice securely. What a terrible 
war this Indian war is! Are all people of 
black blood cruel, cowardly, and treacher- 
ous? If it were a case of great oppression 
on our part, I could understand and (al- 
most) excuse it; but it is from the spoiled 
portion of the Hindostanees that the re- 
vengeful mutiny has arisen. One thing is 
quite clear, that whatever luxury and refine- 
ment have done for our race (for I include 


| Americans with English), they have not 
have, indeed) escaped from Delhi lately. He | 





diminished the courage and endurance and 
heroism for which I think we have formerly 
been famous. We are the same Saxons still. 
There has never been fiercer fighting than 
in some of the battles that have lately taken 
place in India. When I look back on the 
old history books, and see that all history 
consists of little else than the bloody feuds 
of nation with nation, I almost wonder that 
God has not extinguished the cruel, selfish 
animals that we dignify with the name of 
men. No—I cry forgiveness: let the women 
live, if they can, without the men. I used 
the word ‘men’ only.” 

Here is a pleasant paragraph about Au- 
rora Leigh : 

“The most successful book of the season 
has been Mrs. Browning’s Aurora Leigh. I 
could wish some things altered, I confess; 
but as it is, it is by far (a hundred times 
over) the finest poem ever written by a 
woman. We know little or nothing of 
Sappho—nothing to induce comparison— 
and all other wearers of petticoats must 
courtesy to the ground.” 

In several of his last letters to me there 
are frequent allusions to our civil war. Here 
is an extract from an epistle written in 1861: 

“We read with painful attention the ac- 
counts of your great quarrel in America. 
We know nothing beyond what we are told 
by the New York papers, and these are the 


Should it be completed in time, | stories of one of the combatants. I am afraid 
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that, however you may mend the schism, you 
will never be so strong again. I hope, how- 
ever, that something may arise to terminate 
the bloodshed ; for, after all, fighting is an 
unsatisfactory way of coming at the truth. 
If you were to stand up at once (and finally) 
against the slave-trade, your band of soldiers 
would have a more decided principle to fight 
for. But— 

“__ But I really know little or nothing. I 
hope that at Boston you are comparatively 


a great admirer of fighting in my youth. 
My youth? I wonder where it has gone. 
It has left me with gray hairs and rheuma- 
tism, and plenty of (too many other) infirm- 
ities. I stagger and stumble along, with al- 
most seventy-six years on my head, upon 


| failing limbs, which no longer enable me to 


peaceful, and I know that you are more ab- | 


olitionist than in the more southern coun- 
tries. 

“There is nothing new doing here in the 
way of books. The last book I have seen is 
called Tannhduser, published by Chapman 
and Hall—a poem under feigned names, but 
really written by Robert Lytton and Julian 
Fane. It is not good enough for the first, 
but (as I conjecture) too good for the last. 
The songs which decide the contest of the 
bards are the worst portions of the book. 

“T read some time ago a novel which has 
not made much noise, but which is prodig- 
iously clever—City and Suburb. The story 
hangs in parts, but it is full of weighty sen- 
tences. We have no poet since Tennyson 
except Robert Lytton, who, you know, calls 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


walk half a mile. I see a great deal, all be- 


| hind me (the Past), but the prospect before 


me is not cheerful. Sometimes I wish that I 
had tried harder for what is called Fame, but 
generally (as now) I care very little about it. 
After all—unless one could be Shakspeare, 
which (clearly) is not an easy matter—of 
what value is a little puff of smoke from a 
review? If we could settle permanently 
who is to be the Homer or Shakspeare of 
our time, it might be worth something; but 
we can not. Is it Jones, or Smith, or ? 
Alas! I get short-sighted on this point, and 
san not penetrate the impenetrable dark. 
Make my remembrances acceptable to Long- 
fellow, to Lowell, to Emerson, and to any 
one else who remembers me. 
“Yours, ever sincerely, 
“B. W. PROCTER.” 





And here are a few paragraphs from the 
last letter I ever received from Procter’s 


himself Owen Meredith. Poetry in England | loving hand: 


is assuming a new character, and not a better 
character. 


“Although I date this from Weymouth 


It has a sort of pre-Raphaelite | Street, yet I am writing 140 or 150 miles 


tendency which does not suit my aged feel- | away from London. Perhaps this tempo- 


ings. 


I am for Love, or the World well lost. | rary retreat from our great, noisy, turbulent 


But I forget that, if I live beyond the 21st | city reminds me that I have been very un- 
of next November, I shall be seventy-four | mindful of your letter, received long ago. 


years of age. I have been obliged to resign 
my Commissionership of Lunacy, not being 
able to bear the pain of traveling. By this 
I lose about £900 a year. I am, therefore, 
sufficiently poor even fora poet. Browning, 
as you know, has lost his wife. He is com- 
ing with his little boy to live in England. I 
rejoice at this, for I think that the English 
should live in England, especially in their 
youth, when people learn things that they 
never forget afterward.” 

Near the close of 1864 he writes: 

“Since I last heard from you, nothing ex- 
cept what is melancholy seems to have tak- 
en place. You seem all busy killing each 
other in America. Some friends of yours 
and several friends of mine have died. 
Among the last I can not help placing Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne, for whom I had a sin- 
cere regard...... He was about your best prose 
writer, I think, and intermingled with his 
humor was a great deal of tenderness. To 
die so soon! 

“You are so easily affronted in America, 
if we (English) say any thing about putting 
an end to your war, that I will not venture 
to hint at the subject. Nevertheless, I wish 
that you were all at peace again, for your 
own sakes and for the sake of human na- 
ture. I detest fighting now, although I was 


But I have been busy, and my writing now 
is not a simple matter, as it was fifty years 
ago. I have great difficulty in forming the 
letters, and you would be surprised to learn 
with what labor this task is performed. 
Then I have been incessantly occupied in 
writing (I refer to the mechanical part only) 
the Memoir of Charles Lamb. It is not my 
book—i.e., not my property—but one which 
I was hired to write, and it forms my last 
earnings. You will have heard of the book 
(perhaps seen it) some time since. It has 
been very well received. I would not have 
engaged myself on any thing else, but I had 
great regard for Charles Lamb, and so 
(somehow or other) I have contrived to 
reach the end. 

“T have already (long ago) written some- 
thing about Hazlitt, but I have received 
more than one application for it, in case I 
can manage to complete my essay. As in 
the case of Lamb, I am really the only per- 
son living who knew much about his daily 
life. I have not, however, quite the same 
incentive to carry me on. Indeed, I am not 
certain that I should be able to travel to 
the real Finis. 

“My wife is very grateful for the copies 
of my dear Adelaide’s poems which you sent 








her. She appears surprised to hear that I 





ae 


have not transmitted her thanks to you be- 
fore. 

“We get the Atlantic Monthly regularly. 
I need not tell you how much better the 
poetry is than at its commencement. Very 
good is ‘Released, in the July number, 
and several of the stories; but they are in 
London, and I can not particularize them. 

“We were very much pleased with Col- 
onel Holmes, the son of your friend and con- 
tributor. He seems a very intelligent, mod- 
est young man; as little military as need 
be, and, like Coriolanus, not baring his 
wounds (if he has any) for public gaze. 
When you see Dr. Holmes, pray tell him 
how much I and my wife liked his son. 

“We are at the present moment rusti- 
cating at Malvern Wells. We are on the 
side of a great hill (which you would call 
small in America), and our intercourse is 
only with the flowers and bees and swal- 
lows of the season. Sometimes we encoun- 
ter a wasp, which I suppose comes from 
over seas! 

“The Storys are living two or three miles 
off, and called upon us a few days ago. You 


have not seen his Sybil, which I think very | 
fine, and as containing a very great future. | 


But the young poets generally disappoint 
us, and are too content with startling us 
into admiration of their first works, and 
then go to sleep. 

“T wish that I had, when younger, made 
more notes about my contemporaries; for, 
being of no faction in politics, it happens 
that I have known far more literary men 
than any other person of my time. In 
counting up the names of persons known to 
me who were, in some way or other, con- 
nected with literature, I reckoned up more 
than one hundred. But then I have had 
more than sixty years to do this in. My 
first acquaintance of this sort was Bowles, 
the poet. This was about 1805. 

“ Althongh I can scarcely write, I am able 
to say, in conclusion, that I am 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“B. W. PROCTER.” 


Procter was an ardent student of the 
works of our older English dramatists, and 
he had a special fondness for such writers 
as Decker, Marlowe, Heywood, Webster, and 
Fletcher. Many of his own dramatic scenes 
are modeled on that passionate and roman- 
tie school. He had great relish for a good 
modern novel, too; and I recall the titles 


of several which he recommended warmly | 


for my perusal and republication in America. 
When I first came to know him, the duties 
of his office as a Commissioner of Lunacy 


obliged him to travel about the kingdom, | 
sometimes on long journeys, and he told me | 


his pocket companion was a cheap reprint 

of Emerson’s Essays, which he found such 

agreeable reading that he never left home 
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without it. Longfellow’s Hyperion was an- 
other of his favorite books during the years 
he was on duty as a commissioner. 

Among the last agreeable visits I made 
to the old poet was one with reference to a 
proposition of his own to omit several songs 
and other short poems from a new issue of his 
works then in press. I stoutly opposed the 
ignoring of certain old favorites of mine, 
and the poet’s wife joined with me in de- 
ciding against the author in his proposal to 
cast aside so many beautiful songs—songs 
as well worth saving as any in the volume. 
Procter argued that, being past seventy, he 
had now reached to years of discretion, and 
that his judgment ought to be followed 
without a murmur. I held out firm to the 
end of our discussion, and we settled the 
matter with this compromise : he was to ex- 
punge whatever he chose from the English 
edition, but I was to have my own way with 
the American one. So to this day the Amer- 
ican reprint is the only complete collection 
of Barry Cornwall’s earliest pieces, for I held 
on to all the old lyrics, without discarding a 
single line. 


The poet’s figure was short and full, and 
his voice had a low, veiled tone habitually 
in it, which made it sometimes difficult to 
hear distinctly what he was saying. When 
he spoke in conversation, he liked to be very 
near his listener, and thus stand, as it were, 
on confidential ground with him. His turn 
of thought was apt to be cheerful among his 
friends, and he proceeded readily into a vein 
of wit and nimble expression. Verbal fe- 
licity seemed natural to him, and his epi- 
thets, evidently unprepared, were always 
perfect. He disliked cant and hard ways of 
judging character. He praised easily. He 
had no wish to stand in any body’s shoes but 
his own, and he said there is no literary vice 
of a darker shade than envy. Talleyrand’s 
recipe for perfect happiness was the oppo- 
site to his. He impressed every one who 
came near him as a born gentleman, chivai- 


| rous and generous in a marked degree, and 


it was a habit of all who knew him to have 
an affection for him. Altering a line of 
Pope, this counsel might have been safely 
tendered to all the authors of his day— 


“Disdain whatever Procter’s mind disdains.” 


AT LAST. 


Wuen first the bride and bridegroom wed, 
They love their single selves the best; 
A sword is in the marriage bed, 
Their separate slumbers are not rest; 
They quarrel and make up again, 
They give and suffer worlds of pain. 
Both right, and wrong, 
They struggle long, 
Till some good day, when ie are old, 
Some dark day, when the bells are tolled, 
Death having taken their best of life, 
They lose themselves, and find each other; 
They know that they are husband, wife, 
For, weeping, they are Father, Mother! 
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FPNHERE is one town in England which, not- 

withstanding that the epithet “royal” 
is commonly applied to it, is always attract- 
ive to the cultivated American. The stern- 
est republican of us all can not restrain a 
feeling of pride and exultation when that 
magnificent mansion—the finest ever built 
by man for man—called “Windsor Castle, 
first strikes upon his gaze. It has a majesty 
of its own quite independent of kingship, 
though it has been always the habitation 
of kings. Its towers and terraces are not 
trodden by privileged feet only, but the 
whole nation take their pride and pleasure 


in it; a nation that was once our own, and | 


whose annals, so far at least as that glorious 


structure is connected with them, are our | 


annals. A cathedral has been defined by a 
great poet as “a petrified religion ;” and so 
may this fair dwelling-house, “so royal, rich, 
and wide,” containing the habitations of so 
many degrees of men, and associated with 


events such as every generation of English- | 


speaking races will read of with interest to 
the end of time, be considered “ petrified 
history.” The standard of England that 
floats to-day from its highest tower, pro- 
claiming that the Queen is now in residence, 
has floated over scores of kings and queens 
in that same place: those mighty ramparts, 
used now only “for pleasure and for state,” 
were thrown up near a thousand years ago 
for a defense by the first William, who 
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WINDSOR CASTLE. 


WINDSOR OASTLE, NORTHWEST VIEW—FRKOM THE RIVER. 








“loved the tall deer as though he was their 
father,” and whose favorite hunting-seat 
was at Windsor, in the centre of the same 
fair forest that surrounds it now. Not even 
William the Conqueror was, however, the 
first monarch who had his dwelling here, 
though he first fortified the place. Its orig- 
inal founder is lost in the mists of time— 


“Whether to Cesar, Albanact, or Brute, 
The British Arthur, or the Danish Knute,” 





tne merit of choosing such a spot is to be 
ascribed will never now be known; its po- 
| sition upon that lordly hill, with six fair 
counties visible from it, was such as indeed 
|“to invite the builder,” though in those 
sarly years. the picturesqueness of the spot 
was probably not so much a recommenda- 
tion as the opportunities it offered for sport. 
The Conqueror himself thus describes it: 
| * Maxime utilis et commodus est visus propter 
| contiguam aquam et silvam venationibus aptam” 
—a very “desirable residence” (as the auc- 
| tioneers term it) by reason of its wood and 
| water, and because it was a good hunting 
country. 

Edward the Confessor, who would give 
any thing away to the priests, had made 
over this charming seat to the Abbey of 
| Westminster; but William said, “ Pooh, 
| pooh, those excellent monks ought not to 
| be tempted with deer parks and such vani- 
ties,” and got it restored to the crown. 








AT WINDSOR CASTLE. G7 


What hunting parties—the 
ene relaxation of his iron 
sway—must have been held 
here! What tenderness— 
save while he hunted them 
—did he show to beast, what 
cruelty to man, in those 
far-stretching fields! How 
harshly must the curfew 
have sounded over them as 
it bade fire and candle “ out” 
with its sullen tongue! What 
lust and wrong and crime 
once reigned here, unchecked 
by any law save one man’s 
will! King John (another 
selfish monarch, and of a viler 
type) “lay here,” as the old 
phrase goes, while that first 
installment of English liber- 
ty was being arranged for, 
called Magna Charta, and 
which he had to sign, very 
unwillingly, at Runnymede, 
on the Thames, hard by. An- 
other King John was brought 
here, even still more against 
the grain, in the person of the 
prisoner of Poitiers, John of 
France, who with his fellow- 
captive, David, King of Scots, 
is said (by Stow) to have 
suggested to their conqueror, 
Edward III., that the castle 
would have been “ better set” 
if built on higher ground. 
Edward took their advice, 
and with the aid of the fa- 
mous William of Wykeham, 
bishop and architect, com- 
menced the palace, which sue- 
cessor after successor has en- 
larged, until it became the 
princely home we now behold 
it. Edward IV. built at its foot St. George’s | 
Chapel, itself one of the architectural boasts 
of England, and the resting-place of many | 
of her kings. Henry VII. erected the Tomb- | 
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INTERIOR OF 8T. GEORGE'S CHAPEL. 


Wisdom, largesse, estate, and cunning lure, 

In every poynt so guided her mesure 

In word, in deed, in shape, in countenance, 
That Nature might no more her child advance.” 


house, which has received the later mon-| And this model of girlish perfection the 
archs, and Henry VIII. the great gateway. | young king married, and found her no less 


To the antiquary there is probably no place, 
with the exception of the Tower of London, 
so associated with historical memories as 


Windsor Castle; nor is it less interesting | 


to the poet, not only on account of the won- 
derful beauty of its landscape, but from the 
associations of love and song that linger 
around it. 
of Scotland pined from ten years old to 
twenty-eight, his captivity mitigated only 


poem: 


“In her was youth, beauty with humble port, 
Bounty, riches, and womanly feature, 
God better wote than my pen can report; 


For in this castle young James | 


| 


| 


worthy than his poetic fancy had mirrored. 
In the castle, too, was imprisoned the fa- 
mous Earl of Surrey, another captive bird 
who has left his song behind him, but whose 


| fate was not so fortunate, for he only came 


| forth from his prison to die upon the block 
| at the command of him who “never spared 


man in his fury nor woman in his lust”— 
bluff, cruel- hearted Hal. But, after all, 


| these events are too far back to arouse any 
by the tender passion for Jane Beaufort, | 
which he has described in his own pathetic | 


feeling beyond a vague pathetic interest. 
To my mind there is nothing more striking 
in the history of Windsor Castle than an 
event that occurred there but sixty years 
ago, and the principal actor in which was 
that contemptible and selfish voluptuary, 
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the Prince Regent, afterward George IV.| found about the midst of it a grave dug 
This was the opening of the coffin of Charles | about nine feet deep, with the green sod 
I., whose remains, indeed, Lord Clarendon | carefully laid on one side and the mould on 
had stated in his history to be “buried at | another, in which, the coffin being soon put, 
Windsor,” but none knew exactly where.| the grave was instantly filled up, and the 
The public ignorance of the spot, in fact, | green sod laid carefully flat upon it, care 
had caused the circulation of a most ex-| being taken that the surplus mould was 
traordinary story. Every body knows that | clean taken away. Soon after like care 
at the Restoration the body of Cromwell, | was taken that the said field was entirely 
“the greatest prince that ever ruled in En- | plowed up, and sown three or four years 
gland,” who had taught Rome charity and | successively with corn.” 

bent the knee of Spain, and who when in| In the Harleian Miscellany this version is 











q life no man durst contend with, was dug up | repeated, after which is added the follow- 
i from its grave in Westminster Abbey and | ing: “Talking over this account of Bark- 





hung in chains, as though he had been a| stead’s with the Rev. Mr. Sm , of G , 
felon, at Tyburn. But very soon after that | whose father had long resided in Florence 
infamous and cowardly sacrilege it was ru-|as a merchant, and afterward as minister 
mored that some friends of Cromwell had | from King Cherles II., and had been well 
anticipated this act of baseness, and placed | acquainted with the fugitives after the Res- 
the body of Charles I. in the Protector’s | toration, he assured me he had often heard 
coffin, so that it was in reality “the martyr|the same account by other hands, those 
king” who was gibbeted by his own son, | miscreants always boasting that they had 
and whose bones received the insults of the | wreaked their revenge against the father, 
turncoat mob. This curious statement re-|as far as human foresight could carry it, 
ceived some corroboration from the fact that | by beheading him while living, and making 
the head was separated from the trunk. his best friends the executors of the utmost ig- 
One Mr. Barkstead, son of the regicide of | nominies upon him when dead. He (Cromwell) 
that name, asserts that his father, being | contrived his own burial, as owned by Bark- 
be lieutenant of the Tower of London and a| stead, having all the honors of a pompous 
1: great confidant of the Protector, asked him | funeral paid to an empty coffin, into which 
on his death-bed where he would be buried, | afterward was removed the corpse of the martyr, 
to which Cromwell answered, “Where he | that if any sentence should be pronounced 
had obtained the greatest victory and glory, | as upon his body, it might effectually fall 
namely, on the field at Naseby,” in North- | upon that of the king...... The secret being 
| ; amptonshire, which was accordingly thus | only among that abandoned few, there was 
performed. “At midnight, soon after his | no doubt in the rest of the people but the 

death, being first embalmed in a leaden cof- | body so exposed was that it was said to be, 

fin, the body was in a hearse conveyed to} had not some whose curiosity had brought 

the said field, the said Mr. Barkstead, by | them nearer the tree observed with horror 

/ order of his father, attending close to the | the remains of a countenance they little had 
: hearse; and being come to the field, they | expected there, and that on tying the cord 
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there was a strong seam 
about the neck, by 
which the head had 
been, as was supposed, 
immediately after the 
decollation, fastened 
again to the body. This 
being whispered about, 
and the numbers that 
came to the dismal sight 
hourly increasing, no- 
tice was immediately 
given of the suspicion 
to the attending officer, 
who dispatched a mes- 
senger to court to ac- 
quaint them with the 
rumor, and the ill con- 
sequences the spread- 
ing or examining into 
it further might have, 
on which the 
were immediately  or- 
dered down to be bur- 
ied again...... Many cir- 
cumstances make this 
account not altogether 
improbable, as all those 
enthusiasts to the last 
moment of their lives 
ever gloried in the truth 
of it.” To this view of 
the matter, as we have 
said, Lord Clarendon’s 
vague account of the 
burial of Charles has 
given some  counte- 
nance, Upon those who 
bore the king’s body en- 
tering St. George’s Chap- 
el, at Windsor, with which they had before 


bodies 


been well acquainted, “they found it so al- | 


tered and transformed, all inscriptions and 
those land-marks pulled down by which all 
men knew every particular place in that 


church, and such a dismal mutation over} 


the whole, that they knew not where they 
were; nor was there one old officer that had 
belonged to it, or knew where our princes 
had used to be interred. At last there was 
a fellow of the town who undertook to tell 


them where there was a vault in which | 


King Henry VIII. and Jane Seymour were 
interred. And as near that place as could 
conveniently be they caused the grave to 
be made.” 

So stood the matter at the Restoration, 
when it was naturally expected that the 
royal martyr’s body would be disentombed 
and buried with greater respect ; but either 
Charles II. was averse to such unpleasant 
proceedings, or thought he had done enough 
in the way of honoring his father by dishon- 
oring his enemies. His aversion to take 
any such step gave additional color to the 
substitution story, which, for the sake of 
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| poetical justice, it is much to be wished had 
been found correct. It was, however, left 
for the Prince Regent, in 1813, to settle the 
whole question ; and Sir Henry Halford, his 
physician, relates the incidents of its dis- 
covery. While completing the mausoleum 
|in the Tomb-house it became necessary to 
| form a passage to it from under the choir in 
| St. George’s Chapel, and in constructing this 
an aperture was made in the vault of Hen- 
ry VIII. In this vault were known to be 
laid himself and Jane Seymour, but a third 
coffin, c6vered with a black velvet pall, was 
now beheld in it; and this was supposed 
(and, as it turned out, correctly) to hold the 
remains of CharlesI. The examination was 
made in the presence of the Regent himself, 
and after a century and a half the royal 
| martyr’s bones were once more brought to 
| light, and identified beyond question. It had 
| been embalmed, of course, though clumsily, 
| and “it was difficult to deny, notwithstand- 
jing much disfigurement, that the counte- 
| nance bore a strong resemblance to the pic- 
| tures of King Charles I. by Vandyck.” The 
beard was a reddish-brown, but the rest of 
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the hair black and long, except at the back, 
where it had been probably cut short for 
the headsman’s axe. On holding up the 
head, which was loose, the muscles of the 
neck were found to be retracted, whieh 
proved that the decapitation had taken 
place during life. The identification was 
therefore complete, and a portion of the 
hair was sent by Sir Henry Halford to Sir 
Walter Scott, who had it set in a gold ring, 
with the king’s last word, “‘ Remember,’ en- 
graved upon it. 

This is but one of a hundred historical 
events which crowd upon the recollection 
of every man of cultivation as he first sets 
eyes on Windsor Castle, and I have only 
mentioned it because some of its details are 
not generally known. In Mr. Jesse’s popu- 
lar Day at Windsor, for example, not a word 
is said of the substitution story, which gives 
so great an interest to the dénouement. 

From whatever side you approach this glo- 
rious building it presents a splendid spec- 
tacle; but for the advantage of the Amer- 
ican visitor I am about to state what seems 
to me to be the best method of doing so, 


GEORGE IV.'8 GATEWAY, CENTRE OF 


SOUTH WING, WINDSOR CASTLE, 


and of spending a day in this most interest- 
ing neighborhood to the greatest advantage. 
It may not fall to every one of my fellow- 
countrymen, as it happened to myself, to 
visit Windsor Castle “ by royal command,” 
but it is impossible not to enjoy its beauties 
even without that crowning felicity. In- 
deed, in visiting very great personages in- 
deed the pleasure often consists less in the 
fact itself than in the satisfaction of talking 
about it afterward to others who have been 
less favored—a circumstance which, on re- 
flection, gentle reader, you wul allow should 
by no means render your present humble 
servant an object of envy. “One likes to 
have gone up Mont Blanc, merely to say 
so,” observed an athletic young gentleman 
of my acquaintance. “ Well,” rejoined a 
| less Alpine friend of his, “I am rather lazy, 
and therefore confine myself to ‘saying so.’” 
Now to “say” that you have been to court is 
within the power of every body, and there- 
fore none need be jealous of the man that 


| has absolutely gone through with it. 
The usual way of approaching Windsor 


| from London is by t 


he Great Western Rail- 
way, from which, as it 
crosses the Thames, you 
get a view of the castle 
that is (save from one 
other position to be de- 
scribed) absolutely in- 
comparable ; and it was 
from this spot that Tur- 
ner took his famous 
picture of the stately 
place. Yet if the read- 
er will take my advice, 
he will visit Windsor 
from the opposite direc- 
tion, namely, by coming 
by the Southwestern 
Railway to Virginia 
Water, which is itself 
a portion of the forest, 
and driving or walking 
through it to the town. 
This lake is the largest 
piece of artificial water 
in England, and was 
laid out by the order 
of the Duke of Cum- 
berland, the hero of 
Culloden; but it is 
chiefly noted as being 
the occasional resort of 
George IV. and his mis- 
tresses. It is,very pret- 
ty, and a few hours may 
be pleasantly spent in 
exploring it; but the 
forest itself, of which it 
forms but the extrem- 
ity, has more pressing 
claims on the atten- 
tion. Nowhere in Great 
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Britain, nor perhaps in all the world, are 
seen at once such fertility and grandeur as 
are exhibited in “the Great Park,” as that 
vast portion of the forest is called which ex- 
tends for many miles to the south of Wind- 
sor. The finest trees of which the country 
boasts, and those which for generations | 
have been carefully tended, so that their | 
age is undoubted, are here to be seen. The 
pollards are of vast size. One beech-tree 
near Sawyer’s Lodge Mr. Jesse found to be 
thirty-six feet round at six feet from the 
ground, and two oak-trees near Cranbourn 
Lodge are even larger. One of these is term- 
ed William the Conqueror’s Oak. Whether 
it dates from that monarch’s time or not, it 


is certain that it and a thousand other trees 
around it have seen many and many a gen- 
eration of mankind grow up and fade, while 
they are hale and green as ever. 


“Old summers, when the monk was fat, 
And issuing strong and sleek, 
Would twist his girdle tight, and pat 
The girls upon the cheek.” 

The aspect of these noble boles and spread- 
ing branches suggests not only the lapse of 
time, but their victory over it, and invests 
them with a living majesty. Herne’s Oak, 
or Sir John Falstaff’s Oak, as it was called 
after Shakspeare’s genius had immortalized 
it, is not in this portion of the park; but 
there is no doubt that Shakspeare himself, 
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as well as many of the men and women of | nothing lies between to mar the view, “that 
his Merry Wives of Windsor, have trod the | royal dwelling, above the rest beyond com- 
turf, have sought the shade, that are so | pare,” Windsor Castle. 
grateful to us now. New plantations, too, It is the fashion to exaggerate the effect 
are perpetually growing up, as though to | of architecture upon the mind, and I must 
assure us of the perpetuation of this noble | confess that I have looked upon many a fair 
forest, and in front of each is placed a small | cathedral without experiencing those tran- 
iron pillar, with the date of planting. How | scendental emotions which are supposed to 
interesting would such pillars be, had the | be proper to the occasion; but the spectacle 
practice been instituted from the first! |of Windsor Castle is really overpowering. 
Then, as well as “Prinee Albert’s Planta- | Its colossal size, its beauty, and the variety 
tion,” we should have had “King Ste- | of it, its position, set on a high hill, com- 
phen’s,” with perhaps half a dozen ancient |manding so rich a panorama of flood and 
pollards to represent it, or “ Henry VIIL’s,” field, and, above all, the’ associations that 
whose “man-minded offset rose,” as the |rush in unbidden upon him who first be- 
poet tells us, “to chase the deer at five.” | holds it, combine to produce a sublime im- 
The amount of game is enormous, and so | pression. In my own case, at least, I feel 
tame are these creatures of the forest that | that the lithograph from those stone walls 
you might suppose they had never heard a | will never fade while the retina of the mind 
gunshot. The hare does but cock his ears |endures upon which it was first printed. 
the while you pass, the rabbit ceases not to | From the moment you have once seen it 
“fondle his own harmless face,” nor does | this glorious object haunts you on your for- 
the stately pheasant quicken its speed for | est way, till at last, as you reach the extrem- 
your presence as it runs across the “drive.” | ity of that magnificent avenue called the 
Above all, the deer are every where; “in | Long Walk, it appears right in front of you. 
copse and form twinkle the innumerable | This avenue, however, though so broad that, 
ear and tail ;” underneath the trees and in | while lined by the tallest trees, no shadow 
the open, mostly in herds, but sometimes in | from one ever touches its opposite neighbor, 
companies of six or seven, they throng the extends for three miles in a straight line. 
glades as thickly as under their great pro- The entrance of the castle now opposite 
tector, Norman William. to us is called George IV.’s Gateway, and is 
Then presently, while you are still luxu- | only used by the royal family and those vis- 
riating in new sylvan beauties, the forest | itors who are staying with them. The ordi- 
parts before you, and through the gap thus | nary entrances are approached from Windsor 
made by art you behold, miles away, yet as town. That one in general use leads into 
distinct as though it were close at hand, for the Lower Ward, as it is called, the great 
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court-yard in which St. George’s Chapel 
stands and the houses of the military 
knights, and thence through the Middle 
Ward, by the Norman Gate, to the terraces 
and the state apartments open to the public 


when the Queen is not in residence. But we 
ourselves (for one can not really stoop to use 
the singular on such an occasion) are admit- 


ted through George IV.’s Gateway into the | 


Upper Ward, and are set down—just think 
of this, reader, and respect your author—at 


the “ Sovereign’s Entrance.” Many a crown- | 
ed head, even in these latter days, from Al- 


exander of Russia to the Shah of Persia, has 
passed beneath that stately portal, to behold 
such wonders as, I will venture to say, are 
not to be found in their own royal abodes, 
The Queen’s Audience-Chamber, with its 
ceiling by Verrio, its festoons of flowers 
by Grinling Gibbons, and its tapestries by 
hands unknown, indeed, but which must 
have spent a lifetime in the work; the 
Queen’s Presence-Chamber; the Guard- 
Chamber ; St. George’s Hall (200 feet long), 
with its throne,.the twenty-four shields 


with the armorial bearings of all the En-| 


glish kings from Edward III., and with the 
full-length portraits of eleven sovereigns 


by Vandyck, Lely, Kneller, and Lawrence ; | 


the Ball-Room, with its Louis XIV. furni- 
ture and appropriate tapestries of Jason and 
the Golden Fleece; the Throne-Room ; the 
famous Waterloo Chamber, with its six-and- 


thirty heroes upon canvas, almost all by | 


Lawrence; the Vestibule; the King’s Draw- 
ing-Room, illustrated by Rubens only; the 
King’s Council-Chamber ; the King’s Closet ; 


, 


| the Queen’s Closet; the Queen’s Drawing- 
Room—all adorned by the finest painters of 
| the purest times; and the Vandyck Room, 
itself a treasury of art—all these are in- 
cluded in the State Apartments, and may be 
| seen by any visitor at Windsor between 
certain hours. But the Sovereign’s Private 
Apartments, which occupy the whole east 
wing of the castle, are reserved for those 
whom she or some member of her family 
“delights to honor,” or, at all events, is so 
good as to do so. Never before have I been 
| impressed by the mere sight of splendid fur- 
niture ; but here the fine taste goes so har- 
moniously with tle costliness that one can 
not choose but admire, the splendor is by 
;no means the most striking feature, and 
when I was told that a little cabinet whose 
quiet beauty had attracted me had cost ten 
thousand guineas, I felt extreme surprise. 
| The private drawing-rooms, to the number 
of which there appeared no limit, are gen- 
erally termed Blue, Red, ete., according to 
the prevailing color of their fittings; and 
| from every window of the “house” (as its 
royal tenants call their dwelling, and which 
|is one of the few things by which in their 
unaffected talk you can discern their pro- 
| prietorship of this superb e ode) there is 2 
view of garden and forest such as might 
well take a poet’s heart by storm. The 
Shah, I was told, who is, of course, a stranger 
| to fine foliage,-was more impressed by the 
view than by the furniture; but a simple 
citizen like myself may be excused for dwell- 
ing upon the latter. The tapestry of the 
chairs alone was in some cases so exquisite 
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that I would no more have dared sit on them 
than would poor Christopher Sly in the play, 
to whom, indeed, I involuntarily compared 
myself more than once amidst those unac- 
customed splendors. 

The finest of all the internal decorations 
are thought to be those of the Queen’s Cor- 
ridor, a golden gallery, as it seemed to me, 
which runs round half the castle, though 
never approaching any public room. Per- 
haps the most interesting chamber is the 
suit of rooms on the North Terrace that 
form the Library, into which, as a humble 
follower of the profession of letters, I was 
inducted and allowed to roam at will. The 
contents of this place are simply priceless: 
the original MSS. of the most valued poets 
and prose writers, the original editions of 
the most ancient printed books, the most 
splendid illuminated MSS. of Asia and Afri- 
‘a (still being collected, for some were 
brought from the Abyssinian campaign), 
the most gorgeous missals, and ail arranged 
so that the eye can at once behold their con- 
tents, though the brain to master them is 
indeed but rarely brought with it. Most 
curious of all is the private collection of 
miniatures of the royal family, including 
many who were lost before the public grew 
familiar with them, and also many who 
were a little less than kin and more that 
kind—for example, the famous “ Perdita,” 
and other mistresses of George IV. Indeed, 
the secret history of this princely race may 
be read here in brief—the richest store that 
ever was laid bare to eye of gossip. 

I, however, have no such itching tongue, 
nor would it be fit return, as it seems to me, 
for unsought though deeply appreciated fa- 
vor, were I to describe the particular kind- 
ness that I received from my royal host. It 





is not the first time that literature has been 
thus honored at Windsor Castle (though, 
it is true, never in the person of so humble 
a seribbler as myself), and I would fain not 
be the first to abuse such hospitality. If 
any attempt had been made to knight me, 
I might, indeed, have revenged myself by 
such a breach of confidence; but being a re- 
publican, no such experiment was, of course, 
attempted on me. It may seem a stroke of 
bathos, and an admission of great want of 
dignity of mind, but the size of the servants 
who attended upon “our royal progress” 
through the castle, or noiselessly arose 
from their comfortable chairs at our ap- 
proach, made considerable impression on 
me. I wonder whether it is no use to ap- 
ply for a situation in the royal household 
of Great Britain unless one is over six feet 
high! The obsequiousness of these scarlet 
giants to myself, who am wholly unaccus- 
tomed to such respect, amused me vastly, 
especially as it continued after I had parted 
company with my royal entertainer. I was 
not the rose of England, but I had been near 
the rose, and was respected accordingly. 

A great contrast to all this magnificence 
awaited me that evening in an experience 
which was in its way, however, quite as in- 
teresting, and which also lies within the 
reach of any American who goes to Wind- 
sor. Instead of taking up his quarters for 
the night within the town, or returning to 
London, I would recommend him, by all 
means, to walk through the grounds of Eton 
College to Salthill, where an old-fashioned 
hotel, called Botham’s—its immense front 
covered when I visited it by the blossoms 
of the wistaria, and presenting a most at- 
tractive spectacle—will afford him excellent 
entertainment. It is here that in old days 








the Montem of the Eton boys used to be 
held, on a little hill where they collected 
salt, as the money was called, for which ev- 
ery visitor was put under contribution. The 
king, who always attended in person, gave 
one hundred pounds, and every nobleman | 
at least five pounds, nor, I believe, was less 
than gold taken from any body. The col- 
lectors were the head boys of the school, 
dressed in magnificent fancy costumes, and 
each with a bundle of tickets, one of which 
he gave you when he had received your 
“salt,” to exempt you from further demands. 
The sum thus collected, often amounting to | 
a thousand pounds, was given to the head 
boy of the college on the foundation, that is, | 
a poor scholar, not a rich “ oppidan,” as most 
Etonians are, to support him during his res- 
idence at the university. When this head 
boy was unpopular, his gains used to be 
much lessened by the damages which his 
school-fellows committed, in order to spite 
him, in Botham’s beautiful garden, and for 
which he had to pay. 

The garden is still in existence, with a 
space cut in the trees for a fine view of 
Windsor Castle, and also, at this present | 
writing, Mr. Botham, a perfect repository | 
of old-world Eton stories. Attractive as 
will be his hospitality, I must, however, 
trouble my reader, after he has partaken of 
it, to accompany me in an evening walk of 
some two miles. This will bring him to a 
sequestered chureh-yard, with an ancient 
church and yew-tree as old as itself, sur- 
rounded on one side by rugged elms, on the | 
other by a charming pastoral landscape. 
This is Stoke Pogis church-yard, the scene | 
of Gray’s world-famous Elegy. He himself 
lies buried in a humble tomb which his piety | 
erected to his mother, whom, says he, with 
more pathos than reason, “I had the mis- 
fortune to survive;” but a huge cenotaph | 
has been erected at a little distance, upon 
which are engraved some of the finest verses | 
from his immortal “Ode to Eton College,” | 
and his “ Elegy in a Country Church-Yard,” | 
each of which objects lies within view. | 
Fresh from the splendors of the palace, the | 
simple lines that describe the life of the 
poor, and contrast it not ignobly with that | 
of the great, made a profound impression | 
upon me; but in such a time and place 
they can searcely fail to do otherwise under 
any circumstances: 





“The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth, e’er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour: 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave,” 
is a lesson that not only princes need, but | 
all of us in our degree. 
It may not be generally known that Gray 
struck out no less than three stanzas from 
his original MS. of the Elegy; after “to | 
meet the sun upon the upland lawn,” came 
the following verse: 


IN THE GOLD AVENUE. 


“Him have we seen the greenwood side along, 
While o’er the heath we hied, our labor done, 

Oft as the wood-lark piped her farewell song, 

With wistful eyes pursue the setting sun.” 


Mason was of opinion that what follows 
was equal to any of the better known verses: 
“Hark, how the sacred calm that breathes around 

Bids every fierce, tumultuous passion cease, 
In still small accents whispering from the ground 
A grateful earnest of eternal peace ;” 
and certainly those beautiful lines described 
exactly the poet’s favorite scene under the 
influences beneath which I beheld it. Be- 
yond all doubt upon the cenotaph itself 
should be inscribed this last (which orig- 
inally preceded the epitaph), in the place 


| of some less local couplet : 


“There scattered oft, the earliest of the year, 
By hands unseen, are showers of violets found; 
The redbreast loves to build and warble there, 
And little footsteps lightly print the ground.” 


IN THE GOLD AVENUE. 
By Tur Avtuor or “Tur CaLperwoop Storer.” 
I.—A MYSTERIOUS LETTER. 

RANCIS IREDELL prepared his own 

breakfast, which consisted of a cup of 
smoky tea and a dry biscuit. The battered 
kettle on the gas-fixture and the box of bis- 
cuits under the table represented the lowest 
ebb ever attained in the tide of Mr. Iredell’s 
resources, and there had been many fluctua- 
tions in his finances of late years. Poverty 
may have a picturesque side as well as a 
droll or a lugubrious one. The poverty of 
this artist’s studio sat lightly on room as 
well as occupant. One read the man’s char- 
acter and history in all his surroundings. 
A large window admitted a wealth of day- 
light, which fell alike on a beautiful jar- 
diniére, dusty draperies, a broken lay figure, 
heaps of paint-brushes, rare specimens of 
Daimio bronze, and a tropical butterfly 
poised on sapphire wings, flecked with sil- 
ver, above a collection.of pipes. The very 
walls took up the thread, and reflected the 
inmates in as many separate mirrors of 
mood, from the half-completed clay model 
of a classical head, the glimpses of dreamy 
Mediterranean skies, and the hasty copies 
of Titian’s flesh-tints, to the realistic farm 
scenes lacking the poetry of the Flemish 
and French schools of art. A desultory 


| fancy had always led Francis Iredell to pur- 
| sue the latest whim, and here and there the 
| sketches had caught a sunbeam of true in- 
| spiration. 
| ronage or propitiate critics, and then he took 


He was too proud to solicit pat- 


refuge in the superiority of the unappre- 
ciated. To the public he was known as a 
promising artist, if he would settle down to 
any one thing. This very settling down 
was the bane of his existence; and in the 
mean while he made smoky tea for his own 


| breakfast. 
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His slight repast ended, he kindled his | 


meerschaum, and prepared to set about the 
day’s labor, when he was aroused by a knock 


on the door, and the janitor passed in a letter. | 


“Who the deuce has written to me?” so- 
liloquized Mr. Iredell, turning the small en- 
velope in his hand. 
phy evidently. I am not a lady’s man.” 

He was in no haste to open the missive 
and solve the question; time had never been 
precious to Francis Iredell. 

“Perhaps I have found a patroness of 
art,” he said, with a little grimace. 

The sheet contained these guarded lines: 

“Mr. Francis Iredell is earnestly requested to visit 
Holmcroft immediately. If he will be in the summer- 
house at the end of the maple avenue, on Mrs. Meston’s 
property, at five o’clock this afternoon, he will have no 
cause to regret the step. A Frrenp.” 

“Shades of romance! Why, my respect- 
ed aunt, Mrs. Meston, lives at Holmcroft. 
To be sure! 
remembered, I fancy the old girl would think 


I wanted something of her—the sale of a| 
picture, or to be mentioned in her will. | 


Bah! she is surrounded by toadies now, no 
doubt.” 

He laughed and tossed aside the letter, 
then took it up to read again, with a frown. 

“Whom am I to see in the summer-house ? 
Pooh! I am too old a bird for this sort of 
chaff. Somebody wishes to make me ridic- 
ulous.” 

He leaned out the window. The October 
day was perfect, with a cloudless sky, radiant 
sunshine, and a soft south wind. Nature 
lured him away from the studio; the ele- 
ment of curiosity, which combines self-love, 
also began to exert an influence. What if 
any person at Holmcroft did wish to dupe 


him, might it not be amusing to afford the | 


unknown an opportunity ? 

He formed a sudden resolution. If Spof- 
ford could lend him ten dollars, he would 
make the journey. He crossed the hall to 
another door precisely like his own, which 
opened on an_atelier also impregnated with 
the pathetic atmosphere of waiting. Aman 
wearing the same mask of cheerful bonhomie 
over patient heroism was tracing the ghost 
of some future great work on a canvas with 
red chalk. 

“Hard up,eh? Oh yes,I can let you have 
ten dollars as well as not. LIonly wish I had 
ten thousand, my boy.” 

Mr. Iredell returned to his own quarters, 
brushed his hat, and surveyed himself in a 
cracked fragment of looking-glass. A faint 
sensation of pleasurable excitement was be- 
ginning to infect him, all due to a few lines 
traced in a slanting feminine hand. The 
glass reflected a large, well-formed man of 
thirty, with a massive head, broad, open 
brow, calm, penetrating gray eye, and a 
luxuriant brown beard. The hair worn 
rather long, the beard, and attire were un- 





“A woman’s chirogra- | 


I had forgotten; and if I had | 


conventional, but there was about him the 
easy grace which stamped unmistakably the 
gentleman. May not the negligent costume 
of a man forgetful of his coat be charming 
in a world which owes so much of painful 
| self-consciousness to the tailor? 

Still yielding to that guidance of destiny 
| which captivated him this morning, he took 
| the next step. If he was not too late for a 
train which would bear him to Holmcroft 
before five o’clock, he would keep the ap- 
pointment. 

A tide of humanity streamed through the 
open door of the great dépét. Too late? 
No; the ten-o’clock train, bound east, was 
| there, panting with suppressed steam, and 
| ready to start. 

Fleeting miles strung like beads on fleet- 
ing moments; past shining rivers, past wide 
stretches of hill-side draped in autumn’s gor- 
geous livery, the awakened thoughts of Fran- 
cis Iredell keeping pace with flying motion. 
He reached Holmeroft at four o’clock and 
fifty minutes. The locomotive swept on, 
and he was left gazing about him a trifle 
blankly. Why had he come? Surely he 
| could not tell, The station was a pretty 
| Gothic structure, with the name Holmcroft 
| placed prominently above the door. A tel- 
legraph girl with a pink bow in her hair 
| glanced coquettishly through the window 
|of her office; a lank young man with a 
‘large cigar leaned against the wall; three 
| barefooted urchins pattered away in search 

of other excitement; a rusty wagon con- 
| taining a cider barrel creaked slowly by. 

The stranger climbed the road toward the 
Hall, a red brick house overlooking the vil- 
lage, and by no means equaling the preten- 
sion of its name. A little brook, spanned by 
a bridge, flowed at the foot of the hill, and 
| to the right a steep path branched from the 
| drive leading up to the door. Following this 
| path, he found himself in the summer-house 
| as his watch pointed to the hour of five. 
| Inthe peaceful stillness of earth the smoke 
| rising from the village chimneys seemed to 
| pause before melting into ether, and the 
| balm of silence bathed all his jaded senses. 

From the rose-flushed horizon where the 
| sun was setting a purple bloom veiled the 
hills; at his feet the sumac glowed in fiery 
splendor; on the air floated the last fra- 
|grance of expiring summer—the aromatic 
| scent of dying leaves. He turned to the 
| maple walk, which the season had converted 
to an avenue of gold, where each tree stood 
|in perfect symmetry, yellow merging into 
| russet-red, and beheld a figure advancing 
|toward him. The last rays of the sun made 
| for her a path of glory, with the maples 
| arching above, her uncovered head catching 
the gleam of reflected light as she moved. 

Something stirred within Francis Iredell 
at sight of her, as if the wings of his genius 
were unfurled for the first time. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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“A saint in black garments against pale 
gold, after Fra Angelico,” he muttered. 

Then he removed his hat as she stood be- 
fore him. 

“Have I the honor of addressing one of 
Mrs. Meston’s household ?” 

“T sent for you,” she replied, in a low, firm 
voice. 

IIl.—MRS. MESTON AT HOME, 

Both were silent for a moment. The art- 
ist awaited explanation with a shade of 
reserve in his manner. Ifa woman wished 
to dupe him by this anonymous summons, 
he had best be on his guard. He observed 
her closely without appearing to do so. 
Now that she had quitted the Gold Avenue, 
and the day was waning, she was a young 
lady of about five-and-twenty, with chest- 
nut hair and pale complexion. It occurred 
to Francis Iredell that she was oddly unlike 
the young lady of the period; her black 
robe was almost conventual in simplicity, 
yet became the supple, rounded figure ; the 
waving luxuriant hair, which gleamed with 
auburn threads here and there, was gather- 


ed in a knot at the back of the small head. | 


There was not an ornament about her; even 
her fingers were devoid of rings. She pos- 
sessed that individuality which would have 
made one observe her in a crowd without 
being able to define the attraction. 


“T sent for you,” she repeated, hurriedly, | 


as if losing her composure. “This is the 
home of your aunt, Mrs. Meston.” 

“So I perceive,” rather dryly. 
not help her in the least. 

She looked at him almost appealingly. 

“Have you ever made yourself known to 
her? Have you ever shown her any of the 
courtesy her age exacts, at least from her 
kinsman ?” 

What a smoothly modulated voice it was, 
with a sweet, penetrating inflection, putting 
these actually impertinent questions to him! 
Francis Iredell laughed; the humor of the 
situation overcame him. 

“My dear child, you shonld deliver lect- 
ures on etiquette to poor relations. It is a 
good rule in life to only associate with those 
one meets on an equality.” 

“Such a rule should not hold in families,” 
said the girl, in a sombre tone. 

“There more than elsewhere, because ty- 
rannical distinctions can be made.” 

The girl moved closer to him, and laid 
her hand impulsively on his arm. “ What 
do you know about it? What can you 
know ?” 


He would 


The sudden change in her manner sur- | 
prised him, but before he could speak she | 


had drawn back into her habitual calm. 

“T must explain myself to the best of my 
poor ability, Mr. Iredell. I took the liberty 
of sending for you, to try to induce you to 
remember your duty toward Mrs. Meston.” 

“ You are kind,” ironically. 


“T am not altogether disinterested,” she 
returned, quickly. 

“Let Godfrey Noy be devoted,” he said, 
somewhat bitterly. 

“ Why leave every thing to Godfrey Noy ? 
Now that you are here, Mr. Iredell, will you 
not call this evening? Mrs. Meston can 
infer that you are sketching through the 

| country: and not a word about me, I beg.” 

“Shall I see you again, if I come ?” he in- 
quired, extending his hand with that mas- 
culine empressement natural in addressing a 
young woman. 

A man trudged across the slope—a burly 
tramp, ragged, dusty, travel-stained, with a 
bundle slung over his shoulder on a stick. 
He looked up at the pair with a sullen, fero- 
cious gaze, in which was reflected the smoul- 
dering envy of the vicious poor. He went 
slowly on, and disappeared with a muttered 
curse at the sharp stones of the path, which 
wounded his feet. 

“T do not play a part in the drama at all,” 
said the girl, ignoring the proffered hand, 
and hastening away up the walk. 

A trifle piqued by this abrupt leave-tak- 
ing, Francis Iredell betook himself to the 
village tavern—a low white building on the 
street, with a long piazza, a flavor of tobac- 
co smoke and kerosene oil, and the imposing 
name of the United States Hotel. At eight 
o’clock he again climbed the hill, at the 
same time heartily wishing himself at his 
club instead. In the starlight the house 
was dimly defined only by illuminated win- 
dows in different portions of the building ; 
the trees of the avenue, the evergreens on 
the lawn, were masses of shadow. He was 
admitted into a marble-paved hall, where a 
tinted lamp swung from the ceiling, reveal- 
ing large Chinese vases, a medallion coat 
of arms on the wall, and a circular stairway 
rounding upward as if to support statues in 
niches. He smiled at the coat of arms: his 
uncle had made a fortune as a master-car- 

penter. 
| In a small parlor, opening on a larger 
dimly lighted drawing-room, sat an old lady 
and an old gentleman playing bézique, with 
much lively recrimination as to the points 
of the game. Francis laid down his weapon 
|of satire on the threshold, as Mrs. Meston 
rose to greet him. A master-carpenter, for- 
sooth! If she chose to play the grande 
dame, she filled the réle remarkably well. 
Purple moiré and rich lace may be worn by 
a hostess to entertain a gentleman in a wig, 
|if she chooses, especially if she possesses 
bright black eyes, strongly marked brows, 
and puffs of milk-white hair arranged about 
| a delicate yellow old face. Jewels sparkled 
in her ears and loaded her thin wrinkled 
hands. 

“To be sure!” she said, in a high, cracked 
voice; “ Francis Iredell, of all the world! I 
| am glad to see you, my dear, although you 
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do not often afford me the pleasure. It is 
ten years, if it is a day, since you have given 
me a civil word.” 

“ My dear aunt, what possible importance 
can my movements have to you ?” he replied, 
lightly saluting one soft old cheek. 

“We do not like a Mordecai at our gate, 
Sir. Politeness is cheap to old women.’ 

“Had I supposed you needed it, I would | 
have come before,” he said, quietly. 

Mrs. Meston regarded him sharply. He | 
was no longer an awkward boy blushing at | 
her notice, and his very independence of 
bearing pleased the capricious woman. 
Could she by any means chain him to her 
chariot wheel ? 

“Dr. Sharpe, my nephew, Mr. Francis Ire- 
dell. I don’t know whether he is a genius 
or a lunatic.” 

The old gentleman in the wig took off his | 
spectacles. 

“Please remember that it is my deal, 
ma’am. How are you, Sir?” | 

“Where is Hannah? How stupid young 
girls are in these days!” 

“T am here,” said a quiet voice from a| 
dark corner. 

“Miss Lejeune, Francis.” 

The girl of the summer-house placed her 
hand in his with downcast eyelids. 

“Now tell me how it is that Holmeroft 
is honored by your presence,” pursued Mrs. | 
Meston, with a gayety which suggested an 
uncertain temper. 

Francis could not resist stealing a glance 
at Miss Lejeune, who was intently absorbed 
in drawing worsted through a bit of canvas. 

“Oh! the country about Holmeroft is | 
charming, aunt. An artist must gather 
honey while the sun shines.” 

Mrs. Meston noddéd her head in great 
good humor, and cast a triumphant glance 
at her venerable admirer opposite, who 
looked scornfully incredulous. 

“T am doing my best to improve Holm- 


turn. I had to build the railway station 
with my own money, and I battled for two 
years before I changed the village name 
from Pott’s Corners to Holmcroft. 
my letters dated from Pott’s Corners! 
the country really pretty, my dear?” 
“Very beautiful, I should say.” 


Is 


“You hear that? 
dell the two plans. 
doctor.” 


Not a word from you, 


|a watering - place. 
| hotel or a sanitary retreat be best in your 


| young man?” said Dr. Sharpe. 


croft, but I meet with opposition at every | 





Fancy | 





“the climate is salubrious, the scenery fine, 


, the drives unsurpassed, the lakes most ro- 
| mantic. 


It has been suggested that no 
more desirable spot could be selected for 
Would a fashionable 


opinion ?” 

“A hotel,” said Francis, promptly; “then 
the invalids could build a house afterward, 
or if the hotel failed, it could be converted 
into a water-cure.” 

Mrs. Meston skipped up to her nephew 
and kissed him. 

“My very words!” she exclaimed. 

The discomfited physician upset the card- 


| table, and became purple in the face in 


the effort to recover the pack. Hannah 


Lejeune beamed on the new-comer in the 


sudden radiance of rare beauty: laughter 
wrought the change, sparkling in the sad 
blue eyes, and revealing a row of pearly 
| teeth. She placed her finger archly on her 
lip. Evidently Francis Iredell had won fa- 
vor at court, most unexpectedly to himself. 
His conscience pricked him when Mrs. Mes- 
ton urged him to remove from the tavern, 
and he declined firmly. He felt somehow 
| like an impostor, deceiving his aunt as te 
the object of his visit, of which he was, in- 


| deed, ignorant as well, and would only prom- 


ise to remain in Holmeroft another day. 

Dr. Sharpe accompanied him down the 
hill. A whimsical person evidently, who 
| had retired from the city world to slumber 
away the remnant of existence in seclusion, 


| but who could no more attain the required 
| somnolency than an electric eel can remain 


inactive when attacked. The old French- 
man may close his days over truffled turkey 
and children’s games in a chateau; the old 
American, turned farmer, must work, ex- 
periment, manage the politics of the vil- 
lage. 

“You have seen Miss Hannah before, 
“Don’t tell 
me! There’s a girl in a million—sensible, 
active, and a lady.” 

“My dear Sir, you are mistaken. I have 
never met Miss Lejeune before to-day.” 

Then Francis entered the tavern, wonder- 
ing what manner of girl this was who had 


| sent for him in such an absurd fashion, and, 
lighting a cigar, began to draw on a sheet 
Mrs. Meston nodded again at Dr. Sharpe. 


Hannah, tell Mr. a 


of paper a black figure, with trees arching 
overhead. 

Hannah Lejeune slipped into the dim 
| drawing-room, and leaned her forehead 


It was droll to see the two old people | against the pane of the long French win- 


stiffen with repressed excitement as this | 


proposition was made. 


smile revealing a dimple. Francis decided 
that animation made her almost pretty. 
“Holmcroft is considered to possess great 
advantages by those best acquainted with 
its resources,” she began, like a guide-book ; 





dow, gazing blankly into the darkness be- 


A faint color stole | yond. 
into the girl’s cheek, her lips curved into a | 


“T like him, perhaps because he is poor,” 
she murmured. 

She was trying to fathom that mysterious 
abyss of self. No one understood Hannah 
Lejeune, and she least of all. She had be- 
thought her of neglected, almost forgotten 
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Francis Iredell in a moment of hysterical 
defiance. The most timid animal will turn 
at bay, and Hannah Lejeune had thus turn- 
ed on Mrs. Noy and her son, handsome God- 
frey Noy, presumptive heir of Mrs. Meston’s 
property. 

Two years before, Hannah had run away 
in the early morning from Mrs. Noy’s town- 
house, goaded to the rash act by the in- 
justice of that lady, whose dead husband 
had promised always to shelter and protect 
the orphan niece. Mrs. Noy had been some- 
what alarmed, but when she discovered that 
Hannah had fled to her old nurse Bridget, 
and proposed to support herself in some 
way, the lady washed her hands of her, said 
it was al! that could be expected of Han- 
nah’s blood, she being a Lejeune, and de- 
cided it was just as well to have a pretty 
girl out of the house before Godfrey return- 
ed from his German university. Godfrey 
from early youth had shown a truly lament- 
able disposition to fall in love with every 
girl he met. The traces of these two years 
were to be read in Hannah’s sober blue eyes 
and firm, rather thin lips. There were warm 
hearts and a reckless generosity in the little 
dingy room back of Bridget’s crockery shop, 
where the old woman’s nurseling received 
the best; but Hannah, launching her little 
fleet of hopes on a stormy tide, saw many of 
them perish like glass bubbles on the rocks. 
Three months before Francis met her in the | 
Gold Avenue she had answered Mrs. Meston’s 
advertisement for a companion, and been 
received at the Hall only to discover that 
her patroness was a connection of Mrs. | 
Noy’s. Hannah awaited the result in si- 
lence. Godfrey Noy came to visit his aunt, | 
brought his handsome assured self, his dog- | 
cart and groom, his gun and silver-mounted | 
dressing-case. The young man performed | 
his duty according to his lights. He flat- | 
tered Mrs. Meston, he cajoled Alice, the | 
maid, with presents, and he flirted with 
Hannah Lejeune, ignorant of her identity. 
The companion trod the rim of her voleano 
with rebellious pride. She was very neces- 
sary to Mrs. Meston, snubbed by Alice, and | 
tossed back the ball to Godfrey Noy with a 
secret amusement which she strove not to 
find pain. The inevitable resulted. Mrs. 


| 
| 
| 


Noy came to see her dear sister-in-law, and | 


fetch away her naughty boy who was so 
lappy at Holmeroft. 

Hannah confronted the cold stare of her 
relative, and inhaled again a perfume of 
rose, hateful to her childhood from wound- 
ing association. Mrs. Noy bowed when in- 
troduced, but afterward she pounced on 
Hannah alone. 

“What are you doing here ?” she demand- 
ed, haughtily. 

“T am Mrs. Meston’s companion.” 

“You must go away,” said Mrs. Noy, fixing 
her black eyes steadily on the girl. 
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“Do your worst,” replied Hannah, flush- 
ing and trembling. 

“T advise you not to force me to extremi- 
ties. You were always a wild girl. I have 
only to tell Mrs. Meston that you ran away 
from my house under suspicious cireum- 
stances.” 

Hannah turned white. All the world was 
against her, a penniless, homeless girl, striv- 
ing to gain her own independence. Of 
course Mrs. Meston would be infected with 
this poison of suspicion, and discharge her 
Life at Holmeroft was dreary enough; still, 
it had been a safe shelter, and she must lose 
that for Mrs. Noy’s cruel caprice. Mrs. Noy 
also pondered on the situation, and held her 
peace. Hannah might be a lady’s compan- 
ion, provided it was not known as a reproach 
in her own world, and also provided it were 
not at Holmeroft. Still, the girl was an en- 
emy in this camp, and must be driven off at 
any cost. The code of her class is to crush 
and intimidate by insolence, and “ Learn to 
know thine adversary” was a rule of subtle 
analysis quite beyond Mrs. Noy’s range of 
intellect. 

Mrs. Meston’s laughing farewell on the 
door-step was, “I have made my will,” as 
mother and son departed. 

Alice said, primly and sourly, “I think 
you should have told us you was Mrs. Noy’s 
niece.” 

Alice knew, then. Hannah awaited her 
doom; and in the interval of restless anxi- 
ety remembered Francis Iredell, who could 
alone rival the people at Holmeroft. 

As she stood at the window a face sudden- 
ly grew on the other side of the pane—a 
large face with fierce eyes. Alice came in 
to close the shutters. 

“T believe I saw a man,” whispered Han- 
nah. 

“Don’t tell her,” returned Alice. “She 
will not sleep a wink for thinking of rob- 
bers.” 

“What do you say? A man’s face!” cried 
Mrs. Meston, shrilly. “Alice, light the lamps. 
We can’t be too careful in these dreadful 
days of murder and violence.” 

A twinkling lamp was placed in every 


window of the large house, and Mrs. Meston 


| insisted on detaining her two companions in 
| her chamber all night, where she sat within 
|reach of the rope communicating with the 
|great bell. When Holmeroft heard this 
| bell the village was to rush to the rescue, 
| for Mrs. Meston was afraid to have a man- 
\servant sleep beneath her roof. “Shall I 
put the knife to my own throat by admit- 
ting one of the wretches ?” she would say. 
Thus the three lonely women watched. 


IIL—THE OPAL STUD. 


“What did she mean by telling me about 
her will?” questioned Godfrey Noy, in a 
grumbling tone, permissible in one’s family. 
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“That you are her heir, I suppose, dar- | 
ling,” said his mother, soothingly. 

But handsome Godfrey persisted in taking 
a gloomy. view of his prospects, perhaps be- 
cause he had supped on deviled crabs and 
Champagne at one o’clock that very morn- 
ing. 

“She may outlive all of us; and ten 
chances to one she will finally turn to that 
artist fellow, Francis Iredell. I don’t be- 
lieve in these old women who last forever ! 
If I only knew how matters stood. She 
keeps her papers in the house, and that 
girl Hannah mounts guard. Look here! I| 





Francis Iredell was charming. His heart 
really warmed to the people who received 
him so kindly, although his curiosity was 
not yet fully satisfied as to Hatinah’s motive 
in sending for him; and he brought to the 


| country-house that atmosphere of interest 


which can only be imparted by those out in 
the world, who gather crumbs from many 
sources of public gossip. Hannah listened 
with parted lips and changing color. Did 
not Othello’s periods become more eloquent 
and flowery for the attention of Desdemona, 


|think you? The day had not been without 


excitement in the society of a winning girl. 





shall have to cut stick before the races un- Francis Iredell had not indulged in a simi- 
less—” | lar luxury for years. He was a poor Bohe- 
He went out, leaving his mother with a mian; yet if he could afford to marry, his 
furrowed brow; and he had already made | ideal wife was not unlike Hannah, in her 
up his mind how to act. | broad straw hat, with a knot of red berries 
This happened on Friday morning, at the | on her breast. 
very moment when Francis Iredell was! The two gentlemen again walked down 
strolling in the Gold Avenue with Hannah | the hill together, and in sentimental mood 
Lejeune, moved by all pleasant and sooth-| Dr. Sharpe told his companion of his pro- 
ing influences; a better man, he told him-| found admiration for Mrs. Meston. 
self, for the emancipation into a purer at- “JT think we might get married, quite in 
mosphere. It was another perfect October | a sensible way, of course,” said the doctor, 
day, dreamy and soft. His companion fairly | pensively, “only I can not give up my place, 
sparkled with animation as she showed him | and she will not leave the Hall.” 
Mrs. Meston’s favorite views; but he return-| Restlessness pursued the artist to the 
ed again to the maple walk, striving to| gloomy tavern. He never composed him- 
transmute something of the mellow radi- | self to sleep before two o’clock, and here 
ance of color to his own memory, even as he was Holmcroft sleeping soundly at ten. He 
studied the face beside him, to which ex- | wandered down the village street without 
pression was as a magician’s wand. | purpose, and then the fancy impelled him 
As for Hannah, this was her one holiday | to climb to the summer-house where he first 
out of life, and she enjoyed it almost des- saw Hannah Lejeune, and evolve in the 
perately, in the belief that she would never | stillness and darkness the picture which 
have another. She regarded Francis Iredell | haunted him. The night was warm. He 
with a curious sort of pride, and thrilled | stretched himself on the seat comfortably. 
with delight at every clever anecdote told | Not a soul stirred abroad; he was the soli- 
by him, every bonmot in tilt with Mrs. Mes- | tary watcher. His cigar went out. Reverie 
ton, who delighted in repartee. Had she | may have merged into stupor, when he was 
not brought him to Holmcroft? Was he | aroused to full consciousness. Mrs. Meston’s 
not more worthy of Mrs. Meston’s regard in | bell was sending forth a wild, startling peal 


every way than was Godfrey Noy? 

There was a second evening at the Hall, 
where Dr. Sharpe, in his brown wig, appear- | 
ed punctually, and Mrs. Meston was as co- 
quettish in her rich attire as a girl. Han- | 
nah could not determine whether Mrs. Noy | 
had written about herself or not, but she | 
felt that electric foreboding which often 
precedes a great change. Certainly Mrs. 
Meston must search a long while before she | 
replaced this companion, who read aloud 
well, made all the dainty trifles of needle- 
work that great ladies like to bestow on 
their friends, and traced by intuition the 
meaning of those patterns sent into the 
country for the benefit of dress-making 
womankind. 

“She saves me two or three hundred a 
year by her taste in trimming,” Mrs. Meston 
had said to Mrs. Noy ; but it had not occurred 
to her to add the sum to Hannah’s slender 
salary. 





through the night. 
Alice, the maid, slept in a room connect- 
ed by a passage with Mrs. Meston’s chamber. 


| Alice, most prim and exacting of privileged 


servants, had betaken herself to rest on this 
night with more alacrity from having spent 
the previous one in an arm-chair, owing to 


\the face seen at the window by Hannah. 
|She was aroused from heavy sleep by a 


slight noise in her closet. 

“Tt’s the Maltese cat. Poor puss!” 

Alice opened the closet, and confronted a 
man—the blood-curdling fulfillment of the 
household dread—burly, ragged, fierce in 
aspect. The candle dropped as Alice sank 
on her knees. A ring of cold steel pressed 
her temple, a hoarse voice spoke in her ear, 
a heavy hand grasped her shoulder. 

“Where's the silver kept? Scream, and 
ril—’ 

“Mercy!” groaned cowering Alice. “The 
box is in the passage-way.” 
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She thought her moment had come. She 
was lifted into the closet, and the key turn- 
ed on her. 
the passage. As he did so the door of Mrs. 
Meston’s room was closed softly and bolted 
in his very face. He waited in silence. 

A thread of light crossed Hannah’s eye- 
lids, and waked her. A man stood beside 
her with a crape mask concealing his feat- 
ures. The girl felt the fate of the house in 
her hands: she swooned away, to all ap- 
pearance, and her flesh did not shrink when 
he lifted one nerveless arm, and suffered it 
to fall again, as if to assure himself of her 
unconsciousness. Thought does not revive 
more vividly with the drowning than it did 
with Hannah Lejeune at that perilous mo- 
ment. The intruder was searching for some- 
thing in the sandal-wood box on her bureau, 
where she kept Mrs. Meston’s keys. What 
did he know about that particular box ? 

Gathering all her courage for the effort, 
she made one spring to the open door, tore 
the key from the lock, closed, and locked it 
It was the work of a moment. 
Clasping the door-knob she paused, expect- 
ant, in the almost palpable darkness of the 
hall, for unknown hands to seize her. How 
many robbers were in the house? The si- 
lence was terrible. She guided herself to 
Mrs. Meston’s door, which was also wide 
open. Where were Mrs. Meston and Alice ? 
She dared not whisper, but one fierce re- 
solve possessed her; she must gain the bell- 
cord, and sound the alarm for which Holm- 
croft had waited, with many a scoff, all 
these years. As her fingers closed over it, a 
heavy blow fell on the door leading to Alice’s 
room. 

“Open this door, or it will be wuss for 
ye,” said a savage voice. 

Hannah pulled the cord violently, then 
fled, just as the prisoner in her own room 
put his foot through the panel of the locked 
door with a rending crash. If he found 
her! Shrinking along the wall as if im- 
ploring the very house to shield her, in cold 
dread and terror she crouched in the space 
behind the tall clock. The pursuer came 
straight on. She felt her limbs stiffen; her 
brain was on fire; the dull ringing of in- 
numerable voices sounded in her ears; then 
she believed herself dead, beneath the pall 
of some indeftinable horror. 

Francis Iredell, hastening up the Gold 
Avenue, now all darkness, encountered a 
man in full shock. There was a rush, a 
struggle, then the man had vanished, leav- 
ing a heavy box in his astonished antago- 
nist’s arms. The report of a gun made him 
hurry on. A second shape ran toward him, 
evidently in flight: Francis dropped the 
box and seized him. 

“No, my fine fellow, I have you fast,” he 
exclaimed. 

The second man was slight and supple. 
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outside. 


The tramp groped his way into | 


a) 


Francis Iredell ? 


“Ts it 
God’s sake! 


Let me go, for 


“Godfrey Noy!’ ejaculated Francis 


“Well, Sir, your pal has escaped 


“ My pal ?” interposed Godfrey, haughtily. 
“Do you take me for a thief? I am alone, 
and I have been playing the fool, trying to 
see the old lady’s will. Quick! don’t betray 
me. 

“Go! I shall know where to find you,” 
said Francis, sternly, recovering the box. 

Dr. Sharpe had tired the gun and lost his 
man. When he recognized Francis he in- 
sisted on discharging the weapon down the 
avenue again, in great excitement, until his 
companion diverted him. 

“ We must go into the house,” he said, and 
both men felt a little thrill of fear. 

An affrighted cook and a house-maid re- 
sponded from a window of the wing, and 
utterly refused to come down to open a 
door. How did they know what had hap- 
pened? Francis broke in one of the win- 
dows, and the two gentlemen entered. Mrs. 
Meston was discovered sitting up in her 
bed, she having extricated herself from the 
folds of her own India shawl, in which she 
had been well-nigh smothered. A burglar 
with crape over his face had awakened her; 
she had struggled to rise, when he enveloped 
her in the great shawl. Mrs. Meston, wild 
and disheveled, held something fast clutch- 
ed in her hand, which she raised to the light. 
It was a fragment of linen, with an opal stud 
of curious workmanship attached. Inside 
was the inscription: ‘ Godfrey Noy, 1870.” 

“T gave it to him,” she said, and lay back 


on her pillow without another word. 


Sunset again over the purple hills ; Fran- 
cis Iredell and Hannah Lejeune lingering in 
the summer-house. Mrs. Meston came slow- 
ly down the Gold Avenue with Dr. Sharpe. 

“ Children,” he cried, in his brisk, chirping 


| voice, “‘she has accepted me as the best of 


burglar protectors.” 

Mrs. Meston had never appeared so grave 
and dignified; the sunset gleamed on her 
dress and jewels. 

“T am not a great match: I have been 
making another will, and it is best we 
should all understand that Hannah Lejeune 
is my heiress.” 

“No, no,” exclaimed the girl, quickly, in a 
pained tone. “You do not know what I 
have done. Godfrey is my cousin.” 

“My dear, I know more than you imagine. 
I repeat, Hannah Lejeune is my heiress— 
provided she marries to suit me.” 

With that she laid her hand on the shoul- 
der of Francis Iredell. 

“T have been here but two days,” said the 
young man, musingly ; and then he looked 
eagerly into Hannah’s shy, reluctant eyes. 

Showers of leaves fell softly in the Gold 
Avenue. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE EXACT SCIENCES.—L. | 


N any review of the progress of science 
| during the first century of the repub- 
lic, the period which lies between the dec- 
laration of independence and the close of 
the eighteenth century may, without dan- 
ger of any important omission, be passed 
over in silence. There were men, it is true, 
in the colonies and in the newly emanci- 
pated States whose native abilities and dis- 
tinguished attainments as astronomers or 
physicists won for them a reputation which 
in their time reached to other lands, and 
which has since come down to us; but 
these, though they were masters, were not 
originators, and their names are but inci- 


dentally connected with the history of sci- | 


ence. Of this class David Rittenhouse is 
an honorable example. His scientific activ- 
ity is illustrated in his numerous communi- 
cations to the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, of which he was a member, and in the 
presidency of which he succeeded Franklin 
—communications which display not only 


a powerful but also a remarkably versatile | 


mind; and his singular ingenuity and ex- 
traordinary mechanical skill are attested by 
his orreries, still to be seen in the College of 
New Jersey and the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, which, according to the account given 
in the Transactions of the Philosophical 


Society, show the movements of the heav- | 


enly bodies for a period of five thousand 
years, and their positions in each year, 
month, day, and hour, with such accuracy 
as not in all this time to differ sensibly from 
those given by the astronomical tables. 
Toward the close of the century the cele- 


brated Priestley, whose discoveries entitle | 
him to a high place among the original in- | 


vestigators of his day, made our country his 
home; but as the successes to which his 
fame is due were achieved before he left his 
native country, and as his later years were 
mainly occupied with the profitless task of 
defending a now long exploded theory, which 
his own discoveries had already rendered in- 


defensible, and which his contemporaries | 
were every where even then abandoning, he | 


ean not be counted as having materially 
contributed to the advancement of science 
in America. Another illustrious name be- 


ity of intellect, and singularly practical 
turn of mind at once commanded apprecia- 
tion, and secured to him a position which 
enabled him to achieve a noble reputation 
not only as an efficient administrative offi- 
cer and a zealous philanthropist, but also as 
an original and sagacious scientific investi- 
gator. To Rumford belongs the immortal 
honor of having boldly announced, before 
the close of the eighteenth century, a truth 
which the world was not very ready to re- 
ceive till near the middle of the nineteenth, 
a truth which lies at the foundation of the 
mechanical theory of heat, and through that 
theory leads to the grandest generalization 
in the history of science—the truth that 
heat is a mode of motion. Now that this 
truth has come to be as universally admit- 
ted as it was then questioned, America may 
be justly proud that its discovery was made 
by one of her own sons.* 

That the government of the United States, 
though it has as yet made no systematic and 
permanent provision for promoting scientific 
investigation, has not been wanting in lib- 
erality when solicited to lend its occasional 
aid to special objects of scientific interest, 
will be evident when we call to mind the 
| Wilkes exploring expedition of 1838, the 
Lynch Dead Sea exploration of 1848, the 
solar parallax expedition under Gilliss in 
1849, the expedition of the Polaris in 1871, 
and the more recent provision for the dis- 
patch of parties to distant parts of the 
world to observe the transit of Venus of 
1874. But besides these instances, in which 
the advancement of science for its own sake 
| has been the exclusive aim of Congressional 
appropriations, many other examples may 
be mentioned in which legislation has been 
indirectly favorable to the same end. The 
Coast Survey is, from the necessity of things, 
a scientific institution and a school for train- 
ing scientific men. The same is true of the 
public survey of the great lakes, of the 
boundary commissions, of the exploring ex- 
| peditions in the heart of the continent, of 
the Naval Observatory, of the Nautical Al- 
manac Office, and of the special commissions 


| from time to time created for investigating 


experimentally certain questions regarded 
as practical, which have nevertheless im- 


longs to this time, which should have been | portant scientific relations, such as the heat 


ours, but which was lost to us by influences | 


not wholly unlike those which gained us 
Priestley. Benjamin Thompson, afterward 
Count of Rumford, was an American who 
early in life abandoned a home and a coun- 
try which his fellow-citizens had made in- 
tolerable. Received into the service of a 
foreign prince, his force of character, activ- 





* Bacon and Locke, it is true, spoke of heat as mo- 


tion; but with them the view was a pure hypothesis ; 
| with Rumford it was a demonstrated certainty. Speak- 
| ing of the paper in which it was communicated to the 


Royal Society, Professor Tyndall says: ‘“‘ Rumford in 
this memoir annihilated the material theory of heat. 


| Nothing on the subject more powerful has since been 


| written.” 
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developed in the combustion of coal, the te- 
nacity, rigidity, and other useful qualities of 
different descriptions of iron and steel, the 
causes producing the explosions of steam- 
boilers, and others of like character. 


Though we can attempt no history of sci- | tific exchanges between our own and foreign 


entifie associations or organizations, there is 
one exception which may properly be made 
to this rule. The Smithsonian Institution 
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scientific research, of which it would be dif- 
ficult to measure the value, the institution 


|has also fulfilled, and is now fulfilling, a 
|}most important function in acting as the 
| organ of a widely extended system of scien- 


countries. Its correspondents and agents 


}are scattered every where throughout the 


is an organization unique in its character, 


which for the past thirty years has held a 
peculiar relation to the science of the coun- 
try, of which it has been, also, one of the 
most powerful promoters. In the language 
of the will of its founder, an English gentle- 
man of wealth who had never visited this 
country, it has for its large and liberal ob- 
ject “the increase and diffusion of knowl- 
edge among men.” The fund from which it 
derives its revenue is bequeathed in trust to 
the United States of America, and its affairs 
are administered by a Board of Regents ap- 
pointed principally by the Senate. During 
the infancy of the institution there was at 
one time danger that, instead of being made 
an instrumentality for the increase of knowl- 
edge by the encouragement of original re- 
search, it would become merely a depository 
of objects of interest in natural history or 
archeology, and of books of general litera- 
ture, exhausting itself thus in the creation 
of a museum anda library. To this it was 
proposed to add a show of diffusing knowl- 
edge by means of popular lectures delivered 
annually in Washington during the winter. 
Such lectures were, in fact, given down to 
about 1860; but the danger menaced by the 
other part of the project was averted by the 
earnest zeal and conclusive logic with which 
the purposes of the founder were set forth 
and defended by the able secretary of the 
institution, Professor Joseph Henry. Thus 
for a long period of years the institution has 
employed all its available income in defray- 
ing, in whole or in part, the expense of orig- 
inal investigations, and in publishing the 
results of these, and of any others independ- 
ently made which, after careful examination 
by expert judges, have appeared to be sub- 
stantially valuable contributions to knowl- 
edge. Under the title of Smithsonian Con- 
tributions to Knowledge there have now been 
published nineteen large quarto volumes, 
embracing elaborate monographs on a large 
variety of subjects in exact science, in nat- 
ural history, in ethnology, and in linguistics, 
including among them the important astro- 
nomical researches of Walker, Newcomb, 
and Stockwell, the ingenious discussions of 
rotary motion by General Barnard, the elab- 
orate ‘nvestigations of terrestrial magnetism 
by Bache, the grammar and vocabulary of 
the Dakota language by Riggs, and the 
explorations of the North American earth 
mounds by Squier and Davis. 

In addition to its usefulness in provoking 


civilized world. Plants, minerals, books, 
specimens in natural history, objects of ar- 
chological interest—every thing, in short, 
which belongs to the material, or is service- 
able for the illustration, of science is through 


its instrumentality expeditiously forwarded 
| to the remotest destination, without any ex- 


pense, except that which attends the local 
delivery, to sender or receiver. No such 
agency any where else exists. The degree 
to which it is promotive of scientific activ- 
ity, not only by stimulating individual ef- 
fort, but by bringing distant individuals 
into frequent communication with each oth- 
er, and inducing systematic co-operation, 
need hardly be insisted on. 

In the pure mathematics our country has 
an honorable, if not a very extensive, rec- 
ord. In this honorable record no name 
stands higher than that of Nathaniel Bow- 
ditch, whose voluminous and lucid commen- 
tary on the Mécanique Celeste of Laplace not 
only eclipsed the multitude of his previous 
admirable performances, but drew from ana- 
lysts and physical astronomers of the highest 
eminence abroad most enthusiastic expres- 
sions of commendation. Professor Benjamin 
Peirce, of Harvard University, a pupil and 
friend of Bowditch, still in the vigor ef life, 
stands hardly second to his master in the 
originality and value of his contributions to 
mathematical literature. His Analytic Me- 
chanics, which is professedly an attempt to 
consolidate the latest researches andthe most 
exalted forms of thought of the great geom- 
eters into a consistent and uniform treatise, 
is more than it professes to be. It is rather 
an attempt—successfully accomplished—to 
earry back the fundamental principles of 
the science to a more profound and central 
origin, and thence to shorten the path to 
the most fruitful forms of research. The 
most remarkable and most original of Pro- 
fessor Peirce’s publications is the descrip- 
tion of a new mathematical method, called 
by him “ Linear Associative Algebra.” This 
method seems to be a step in the direction 
of quaternions, but a larger one. It there- 
fore oversteps the power of human concep- 
tion to grasp its essence, while its visible ma- 
chinery is algebraic, and in the modes of its 
use it has analogies both with algebra and 
with quaternions. The method is of too re- 
cent origin to have been largely developed 
in its capabilities or tested in its applica- 
tions. 

Of other eminent mathematicians whose 
labors deserve a more extended notice our 
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limits allow but a mere mention. The alge- |repeated. With the very superior instru- 


bra of Professor Theodore Strong, the mem- 
oir on “ Musical Temperament” by Professor 
A. M. Fisher, the essay of Professor A. D. 
Stanley on the “Calculus of Variations,” 
Professor Patterson’s “Calculus of Opera- 
tions,” Professor Newton’s memoirs on ques- 
tions of higher geometry and on transcend- 
ental curves, General Alvord’s “ Tangencies 
of Circles and Spheres,” General Barnard’s 
“Theory of the Gyroscope and Problems in 
Rotary Motion,” Professor Ferrel’s ‘Con- 
verging Series,” and his investigation of 
the movements of the atmosphere, are all 
valuable contributions to mathematical sci- 
ence; and this list might easily be greatly 
enlarged. 


ASTRONOMY. 


There are several distinct departments of 
astronomical science which are often pur- 
sued independently of each other. The eld- 
er Herschel occupied himself chietly with 
discovery ; Tycho Brahe, with the accurate 
determination of the places of known ob- 
jects; and the same is true in general of 
the practical astronomers of the present 
day. Our gifted countryman, Mitchell, was 
especially interested in devising new meth- 
ods of observation and record; our esteem- 
ed fellow-citizen, Mr. Rutherfurd, with the 
application of photography to astronomy. 
Some astronomers, like Newton, Lagrange, 
and Laplace at an earlier period, or like Ad- 
ams, Leverrier, Peirce, Newcomb, and Stock- 
well in our own time, have engaged in the 
theoretic investigation of the laws of celes- 
tial motion, and of the action of the heavenly 
bodies on each other. Others—and the num- 
ber is large, including at present De la Rue, 
Huggins, Lockyer, Faye, and Secchi abroad, 
and Young, H. Draper, and Langley among 
ourselyes—have been busied in the fascina- 
ting study of solar and stellar physics. Fi- 
nally, comets and shooting-stars, and the re- 
cently detected connection between these 
two seemingly very different classes of bod- 
ies, have been a subject of long-continued 
study, fruitful of interesting results, to a 
series of observers, among whom are most 
prominent at present Professor Schiaparelli, 
of Milan, and Professor Newton, of our own 
country. 

In connection with discovery, an interest- 
ing chapter might be written on the his- 
tory of the agencies to which discoveries 
are mainty due, that is, of observatories—a 
history which the limitation of our space 
necessarily excludes. Half a century ago 
such a thing as an astronomical observato- 
ry was unknown in the United States. At 
present the number is considerably greater 
than the necessity. Though the work of 
the observatory is the basis on which the 
theory of the existing universe must rest, it 
is not a work which needs to be indefinitely 
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ments which the skill of recent times has 
furnished, a few observatories, judiciously 
distributed over the earth’s surface, are all 
that the physical astronomer requires. 
There are at present in the United States 
not fewer than thirty astronomical obser- 
vatories, probably more. If so many had 
been needed, they would still in many cases 
have been founded in vain, since no suitable 
provision has accompanied their erection 
for maintaining them subsequently in use. 
Some of them, connected with the colleges 
of the country, have, perhaps, been made 
sufficiently useful for purposes of instruc- 
tion to justify their erection; but it is per- 
fectly clear that the founders in general 
have been laboring under the delusion that 
an observatory when once brought into ex- 
istence will somehow work itself. It has 
accordingly happened that, except in the 
nase of the Naval Observatory, at Washing- 
ton, that of Harvard University, and, in its 
earlier period, that of the Cincinnati Obser- 
ratory, the responsibility for the use of the 
instruments, provided at great expense in 
these various establishments, has fallen upon 
men overburdened with heavy duties as in- 
structors, occupying the greater part of their 
time by day, and rendering continuous sys- 
tematic observation by night physically im- 
possible. Notwithstanding these disadvan- 
tages, several of the gentlemen here referred 
to have found time in the midst of their dis- 
tractions to render so signal services to as- 
tronomical science as to connect their names 
permanently with the history of its prog- 
ress. There exists, however, no adequate 
provision, and in general no provision at 
all, for the training of observers and the 
support of observations; and hence much of 
this costly apparatus has been hitherto com- 
paratively useless for the purposes of prac- 
tical astronomy. Still less has there been 
a provision for what is now the most urgent 
necessity of the science—the encouragement 
and maintenance of a class of astronomers 
of a superior order of scientific culture, de- 
voted to the study and reconstruction of 
theory. This is a consideration to which 
the benefactors of this noblest of sciences, 
who have provided it with so many instru- 
ments of magnificent proportions as monu- 
ments of their liberality speaking to the 
eye, would do wisely in the future to turn 
their attention. 

Some of the most interesting of the as- 
tronomical discoveries of the century have 
been due to the keen-sightedness of Ameri- 
can observers. The great telescope of the 
Cambridge Observatory was mounted in the 
summer of 1847. On the 16th day of Sep- 
tember, 1848, it was the means of rendering 
for the first time visible to human eyes the 
eighth satellite of the planet Saturn—the 
eighth in the order of discovery, though the 
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planet. Five satellites of this planet had 
been discovered in the seventeenth century ; 
two more, very close to the ring, were seen 
in 1789 by Sir William Herschel, who, as il- 
lustrated in this example and in several 
others, seems to have been endowed with 
an almost preternatural keenness of vision ; 
but his observations were not confirmed un- 
til his son, more than forty years after (1836), 
rediscovered one of them, and caught a sin- 
gle doubtful glimpse of the other. Ten 
vears later (1846) Mr. Lassell, of Liverpool, 
recovered the remaining one. 
ellite discovered by the Messrs. Bond is faint- 


cult objects, though more distant from the 
planet than any other, except that known 
as Iapetus. 
tan, the next interior, a wide gap had been 
noticed to exist, Titan revolving around 


nine. Bond’s satellite, which has received 
the name Hyperion, has a period of a little 
over twenty-one days, so that it is compar- 
atively near to Titan, and leaves still a large 
seemingly unoccupied space between itself 
and Iapetus. It is remarkable that Hype- 
rion was noticed by Mr. Lassell on the 18th 
of September, only two days after its dis- 
covery by Bond. 


seventh in the order of distance from the | that Galle had mentioned appearances of a 
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| similar kind in a memoir published in 1838; 


The new sat- 


and Father Secchi testified that such had 
been noticed in the observatory at Rome as 
early as 1828. Mr. Otto Struve also adduced 
evidences from the observations of J. Cas- 
sini in 1715, and those of Halley in 1720 and 
1723, that the obscure ring had been no- 
ticed by those observers, and assumed by 
them to be a belt upon the planet itself. 
Mr. Struve created some excitement in the 
astronomical world by stating that on a 
comparison of the measurements of the ap- 
parent distance between the inner edge of 


| the broad bright ring and the planet’s disk 
er than either of these two extremely diffi- | 


Between this satellite and Ti- | 


made by his father in 1826 and by himself 
in 1851, together with an examination of 
similar measurements by Huyghens, Cas- 
sini, Bradley, Herschel, Encke, and Galle, 
he was satisfied that the inner edge of the 


| bright ring is gradually approaching the 
the primary in a little less than sixteen | 
days, and Iapetus in more than seventy- | 


planet, while the total breadth of the two 
rings is constantly increasing. This propo- 
sition was too startling to meet with ready 
acceptance by astronomers generally, and 
up to the present time the question remains 


| where Struve left it, with, however, an ap- 


The most wonderful object in the uni-| 


verse, as well to the physical astronomer as 
to the observer who surveys the heavens 
only for the gratification of his curiosity, is 


the double or multiple ring surrounding the | 


planet Saturn. The ring is certainly dou- 


ble, a wide space, through which in one or | 


two instances fixed stars have been seen, 
separating the inner, broader, and brighter 
from the outer, narrower, and less bright. 


parently growing disposition to accept his 
conclusions. If it is true that the ring is 
slowly subsiding toward the planet, the hy- 
pothesis is not without plausibility that 
Bond’s dusky ring may be composed of 
loosely scattered fragments, which, from 
causes possible to assign, have been accel- 
erated in their descent beyond the general 
mass. 

The astronomical discovery next in inter- 
est deserving mention, as an American con- 
tribution to science during the century, was 
remarkably enough made in the immediate 


| neighborhood of the observatory which the 


Some very good observers have occasionally | 


noticed what appeared to be lines of divis- 


ion in the breadth of both these rings, and | and a half inches designed for the Univer- 


these appearances, together with the deduc- 
tions of theory as to the conditions neces- 
sary to the stability of the system, have led 
to the general belief that the rings are not 
rigid solids. Until the year 1850, however, 
only two rings had been suspected to exist, 
unless by occasional and temporary subdi- 
vision. But on the 11th of November in 
that year there was noticed by the Messrs. 
jond a shadowy appearance interior to the 
broad ring, which led them to suspect the 
existence of a third and almost nebulous 
ring, having a breadth about two-thirds as 
great as that of the narrow or outer ring. 
Subsequent observations confirmed them in 
this belief; and the same appearances were 
later noticed by Dawes and Lassell in En- 
gland. An interesting question hereupon 
arose as to whether this dusky ring was of 
recent formation, or had been noticed but 
not understood before. It was ascertained 


successes of the Messrs. Bond had already 
made famous. Mr. Alvan Clark had just 
completed the great telescope of eighteen 


sity of Mississippi, and now at Chicago, 


| when on the night of January 31, 1862, his 


son, Mr. Alvan G. Clark, directing the instru- 
ment toward Sirius, the brightest of the 
fixed stars, detected almost in contact with 
it a minute point of light which he recog- 
nized immediately as a companion star. 
Curiously enough, a well-founded suspicion 
had long been entertained that this star is 
double. Minute as are the annual proper 
motions of the fixed stars in the heavens, 
they are in general uniform and well ascer- 
tained. But the motion of Sirius was long 
ago discovered by Bessel to be affected by 
an irregularity such as would be produced 
by the action of some other body revolving 
with it around a common centre. The or- 
bit of the imaginary attendant star had, in 
fact, been inferred by Peters, of Altona, and 
Safford, then of the Cambridge Observatory. 
No scrutiny with instruments then existing 
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had, however, been soneveniill in detecting | or even a aye hours later © on the same night. 
this attendant, when the newly finished The first American astronomer to detect an 
glass of Mr. Clark made it visible without | asteroid previously unknown was Mr. James 
effort. After its discovery it was seen with | Ferguson, ofthe Naval Observatory, by whom 
the Harvard equatorial and others of less | the thirty-first of the series, now known as 
power; but the 9}-inch Munich glass of the Euphrosyne, was found on September 1, 
Naval Observatory has never shown it. This | 1854. Two others were subsequently dis- 
admirable discovery, or more properly the | covered by him, making three in all. Be- 
construction of a glass capable of making a | sides these, there have been discovered one 
discovery so difficult, was rewarded by the | by Searle, two by Tuttle, sixteen by Watson, 
Academy of Sciences of France by the pres- | and twenty-two by Peters, making a total 
entation to Mr. Clark of the Lalande Medal | of forty-four, all discovered within a period 
—a prize annually decreed to the author of | of about twenty years. 
the most interesting discovery of the year. Practical Astronomy.—The automatic reg- 
Several comets have been discovered by | :stration of time observations by means of 
American astronomers, among which may | electro-magnetism is an improvement in 
be mentioned, the first of 1846, discovered | practical astronomy due to American inge- 
February 26, 1846, by William C. Bond, of | nuity. The merit of its first suggestion has 
which the elliptic elements were determined | been somewhat in dispute, but the earliest 
by Peirce, giving a period of ninety-five | experimental demonstration of its feasibil- 
years. The comet known by the name of | ity was certainly made by Professor John 
Miss Maria Mitchell was first seen by her on | Locke, of Cincinnati, who in 1848 intro- 
October 1, 1847, at her private observatory | duced a clock provided with a suitable 
in Nantucket. Two days later it was also| mechanism into the circuit of the electric 
seen by De Vico at Rome, and Mr. H. P. | telegraph between Cincinnati and Pitts- 
Tuttle at Cambridge. The comet 1862, IIL., | burg. The distance is four hundred miles, 
which was discovered by Mr. Tuttle ‘Tuly | and the experiment was continued for two 
18, 1862, and by Mr. Thomas Simons, of Al- | hours, during which the beats were regu- 
bany, on the same evening, but later, be- | larly registered at every station through- 
longs to the August stream of meteoroids. | out the whole line. The application to 
An interesting fact in regard to Miss Mitch- | astronomical observations immediately fol- 
ell’s comet is that, four days after its discov- | lowed. In recognition of the value of this 
ery, it passed centrally over a fixed star of | | invention, Congress awarded to Dr. Locke 
the fifth magnitude without in the slightest | the sum of ten thousand dollars, and or- 
degree obscuring it. For a brief time the | dered a clock of the same description to 
star was, in fact, so truly in the centre of | be constructed for the Naval Observatory. 
the nebulosity that it appeared like the | As a recording instrument, the ordinary tel- 
proper nucleus of the comet. |egraphic register of Professor Morse was 
Of the swarm of minute planets which | at first employed. More convenient forms 





occupy the place between Mars and Jupi- | 
ter, where the law of Bode indicates a mem- 
ber of the solar system to be missing, about | 
one-third have been discovered by American | 
observers. 
numerous group, now amounting to no few- 
er than 146, belong to the nineteenth centu- | 
ry, the first to be detected having been dis- 
covered on the evening of the first day of | 
the century, January 1, 1801, by Piazzi, at 
Palermo. Three others were discovered 
within the seven years next succeeding, 
after which nearly forty years elapsed with- 
out adding to the number. Up to the close | 
of 1850 the total number known amounted 
to thirteen only. Within the twenty-five 
years which have since elapsed there have 
been discovered 133 more, or about five per 
annum. It is to be observed that discovery 
in recent years has been greatly facilitated 
by the Berlin star maps and other celestial 
charts, in which every star down to the 
ninth magnitude is set down. When an ob- 
ject is seen which is not in the map, there- 
fore, the probability is great that it is an as- 
teroid, and the question will be settled by a 


second observation on the following night, 


It is remarkable that all of this | 


of apparatus were subsequently devised by 
_ Professor Mitchell, Mr. Joseph Saxton, of the 
Coast Survey, and Messrs. W. C. and George 
P. Bond, who introduced the regulator which 
has since been so almost universally em- 
ployed in these instruments, known as 
Bond’s spring governor. More recently 
_ (1871) a printing chronograph has been in- 
vented by Professor George W. Hough, of 
the Dudley Observatory, which records to 
the nearest tenth of a second, and saves to 
the observer who employs it the labor and 
| time required for deciphering and record- 
ing in figures the indications of the regis- 
ter in common use. The electro-magnetic 
/method of recording transits was adopted 
without delay in the observatories of the 
United States, and soon after found its way 
into those of Great Britain and the conti- 
nent of Europe, where it was known as the 
American method. Of its great value in 
promoting accuracy it is not necessary to 
speak; but only those who have had expe- 
rience in observation can adequately ap- 
preciate the degree to which it has lighten- 
ed the labor of the observer. Previously to 
its introduction the clock divided with the 
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object viewed the observer’s attention, and 
the necessity for unceasing vigilance was 
exhausting in the extreme. If nothing else 
had been gained by it but this, the benefit 
would be incalculable. 

The introduction of the electric chrono- 
graph into observatories furnished a very 
simple means of determining differences of 
longitude between any two places connect- 
ed by a telegraphic wire. These determi- 
nations are made by comparing the exact 
times of transit of a given celestial object 
over the meridians of both places, a single 
clock giving the times for both, or by trans- 
mitting time signals alternately in opposite 
directions compared with the clocks at both 
ends. The earliest observations of this kind 
were made in January, 1849, between Wash- 


ington and Cambridge, Massachusetts. The | 


method has since been brought into very 
extensive use throughout the world. In 
1867, and again in 1871 and in 1872, it was 


employed to determine the difference of | 


longitude between Greenwich and Wash- 
ington, by means, in the first instance, of 
the Anglo-American cable, and, in the sec- 


ond and third, of the French, from Brest to | 


St. Pierre, and Danbury, Massachusetts. 
In observing for longitude, the velocity 
of propagation of electric impulses in the 
wires of the circuit becomes a matter re- 
quiring attention, and thus the telegraph 
has become the means of throwing light 
upon this interesting question in physics. 
Improvement of Instruments.—Until about 
1850 the observatories of the United States 
were furnished with instruments of foreign 
manufacture exclusively. Since that time 
the telescopes of American opticians have 
rivaled, if they have not surpassed, in ex- 
cellence those of the most celebrated con- 
structors of the Old World. The 12}-inch 
equatorial of the Michigan University is one 
of many admirable instruments produced 
by Mr. Henry Fitz, of New York, an ingen- 
ious artisan, who was removed by a prema- 
ture death just as his reputation had been 
firmly established, and as he was preparing 
for a bolder attempt than any of those in 
which he had been previously so successful 
—the construction of an objective of twen- 
ty-four inches aperture. Mr. Charles A. 


Spencer, of Canastota, New York, in the year | 


1848 suddenly acquired an extraordinary 
celebrity for superior skill in constructing 
objectives for microscopes. Having proved 
himself to be without a superior in this 
field, he turned his attention to the con- 
struction of telescopes with a success no 
less signal. One of the most remarkable 
examples on record of a career commenced 
without previous preparation, rather late 
in life, in a most difficult art, and leading 
in the end to the highest eminence, is to be 
found in the history of Mr. Alvan Clark, 
whose latest achievement has been the con- 
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struction of the grand 26-inch objective 
erected in 1873 in the Naval Observatory at 
Washington. Mr. Clark’s superior merit as 
an optician was recognized by the very skill- 
ful observer, Rev. W. R. Dawes, of Hadden- 
ham, England, some years before it was gen- 
erally known to his own countrymen; but 
the work by which he first attained the as- 
sured celebrity which he now enjoys was 
the construction, in 1860 and 1861, of the 
magnificent telescope of 184 inches aper- 
| ture, for the observatory of the University 
of Mississippi, then under the direction of 
the writer of this article, which the troubles 
of the times diverted from its destination, 
and which was subsequently erected at the 
observatory of Chicago. 

Some of the most successful constructors 
of astronomical instruments in our country 
are to be found among the astronomers 
| themselves. Mr. Lewis M. Rutherfurd, of 
New York, is the originator of a depart- 
ment of practical astronomy requiring the 
use of instruments specially adapted to its 
purposes; and as the most expeditious and 
| satisfactory mode of providing these instru- 
ments, he resolved to construct them him- 
| self. His idea was to make photography 
subservient to the uses of astronomy, and 
especially of uranography. Considering how 
| rare are the occasions in which atmospheric 
conditions are altogether favorable to the 
observation of difficult objects in the heav- 
ens, and how large is the necessary con- 
sumption of time in making measurements 
of position and distance between the objects 
observed, it occurred to him that if these 
favorable opportunities should be seized to 
make exact photographic maps of the groups 
under examination, measureme:ts of these 
maps might take the place of direct meas- 
urements of the stars, and that thus a single 
evening might be made productive of results 
as numerous and valuable as those obtained 
in many months in the ordinary course of 
observation. His first attempts at a prac- 
tical realization of this idea were made with 
a reflecting telescope, for the reason that a 
| parabolic speculum is free from aberration 
| both of color and figure. The Cassegrainian 
| form was adopted, as best suited to the pur- 
| pose; but the tremors produced by passing 
street vehicles were so largely magnified by 
| the double reflection in this instrument that 
jhe was soon compelled to abandon it for 
| the refractor. A little experience, however, 
| taught him that the refracting telescopes in 
| common use, whatever their degree of excel- 
| lence for purely optical purposes, would not 
furnish him celestial photographs exhibit- 
ing the stars with the degree of sharpness 
which his plan required. Though the lumi- 
nous rays are well concentrated, the actinic 
rays are scattered, giving indistinct images 
of the larger stars, and failing to exhibit 
| minute ones atall. He therefore undertook 
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the construction of an objective corrected | 


for actinic effect, without regard to color. | 
The whole of the work, theoretic and prac- | 
tical, was done by himself, and about the year | 
1863 he completed an actin-aplanatic object- 
ive of eleven and a quarter inches aperture, 
which gave results entirely satisfactory. 
With this he speedily obtained many sharp- 
ly defined maps of star groups upon glass, | 
and it remained only to effect the intended 
measurements upon these maps. Here was 
presented a new mechanical problem of pe- 
culiar difficulty. No known micrometric ap- | 
paratus was adapted either in form or in di- 
mensions to effect these measurements. Mr. 
Rutherfurd met the difficulty with*his char- 
acteristic ingenuity, and with his own hands 
constructed an instrument in which, by 
means of an observing microscope directed | 
toward the plate, and having motion in two 
directions at right angles to each other, the | 
co-ordinates of position of the objects ob- 
served may be measured with a delicacy 
which leaves nothing to be desired. In the 
original form of this instrument a microme- | 
ter screw was depended on to give these di- 
mensions, and an immense amount of labor 
was expended in the construction of such a | 
screw and in determining its error. The | 
investigation resulted, however, in demon- | 
strating that the error of the screw is not 
constant, no matter how faultless the work- 
manship or how excellent the material. 
Discarding the screw, therefore, for pur- 
poses of measurement, Mr. Rutherfurd in- 
troduces into the instrument, as at present | 
constructed, two auxiliary microscopes trav- 
eling with the observing microscope, one in | 
each direction, and reading the distances 
traveled upon fixed scales ruled on glass. 
In a paper read before the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences in 1866 Mr. Rutherfurd gave | 
an account of his method; and at the same | 
meeting a discussion of measurements made | 
at his observatory upon photographs of the | 
Pleiades was presented by Dr. B. A. Gould, 
who reached the conclusion that the micro- | 
metric measurements of a single such plate, | 
with the customary corrections for refrac- 
tion, etc., would give results about as accu- 
rate as those obtained by Bessel with thir- 
teen years’ labor—the time employed by him 
in mapping this group. 

Another American astronomer, whose in- 
genuity in the construction of instruments | 
is no less remarkable than his skill in the 
use of them, Dr. Henry Draper, has devoted 
himself to the improvement of reflecting 
telescopes. The use of silvered glass for as- 
tronomical specula had been suggested by 
Foucault, as being a material lighter and 
less brittle than speculum metal, and as re- 
flecting a larger proportion of the light; 
and he had practically illustrated the value 
of this suggestion by actually grinding and 
silvering one or two such specula with his 
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own hands. Withno light to guide him but 
the knowledge of these facts, Dr. Draper un- 
dertook an investigation of the best mode of 
proceeding in the construction of such spec- 
ula, recording the results of his experiments 
as he went on; and having at length at- 
tained a triumphant success, he published 
his method among the Smithsonian Contri- 
butions, in an elaborate memoir, which has 
become a standard authority on the subject, 
and is continually quoted as such at the 


| present day. The telescope described in 


this memoir is of fifteen and a half inches 
aperture, and it was for a long time the 
largest in the country; but it is now sur- 


| passed by one of twenty-eight inches, also 


constructed by Dr. Draper, and mounted in 
his observatory equatorially under a dome. 
With both these telescopes Dr. Draper has 
taken splendid photographs of the moon, 
one representing the satellite in the third 
quarter, which has borne an enlargement to 
fifty inches in diameter; and also the spec- 
troscopic photographs of Alpha Lyre, men- 
tioned later in this article. - 

Physical Astronomy.—No incident in the 
history of astronomy has ever excited more 
universal interest than the detection, in Au- 
gust, 1846, by a method purely mathematical, 
of a planet which had been previously lurk- 
ing unseen upon the confines of the system 
ever since the creation. This marvelous 
achievement, of which the history is too 
well known to need repetition here, was 
simultaneously accomplished by two foreign 
astronomers, and does not belong to Ameri- 
van science. But it is a curious fact that 
the planet thus discovered fell immediately 
after into the hands of American astrono- 
mers, and that they have made it practically 


| their own ever since. Owing to the exceed- 


ingly slow motion of the body, the elements 
of its orbit could not be determined from 
the observations of a few months. Assum- 
ing the orbit to be circular, several Europe- 
an astronomers reached early and concur- 
rently the conclusion that its mean distance 
from the sun is less than the discoverers had 


| supposed by between five and six hundred 


millions of miles. But the first approxi- 
mately correct theory of its motions was 
wrought out by Professor Sears C. Walker, 


| of the Naval Observatory at Washington, in 


February, 1847. When Herschel discovered 
the planet Uranus in 1781, Lexell was ena- 
bled to determine its orbit by means of ob- 
servations made of the same body (supposed 
then to be a fixed star) by Bradley and Mayer 
nearly thirty years before ; and the number 
of such previous accidental observations of 
this body which have since been discovered 
amounts to no less than nineteen. It was 
naturally hoped that the examination of 
star catalogues of earlier years would fur- 
nish some similar help to the solution of the 
problem presented by Neptune. Of these 
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catalogues, however, most were for one rea- 
son or another useless in this inquiry. One 
only offered a possibility that the newly 
discovered body might have been by good 
fortune recorded in it. This was the His- 
Céleste of Lacaille, embracing 50,000 
stars; and Mr. Walker soon discovered that 
Lacaille had swept over the probable path 
of the planet on two days nearly following 
each other—the &th and 10th of May, 1795. 
Having, therefore, from the observations 
made at Washington, combined with those 
received from Europe, computed as well as 
he could the place of the body for these 
dates, varying the elements so as to include 
the entire region within which it could pos- 
sibly have been at that time, he selected 
from Lalande all the stars within one de- 
gree of the computed path. There were 
nine of these, but among the nine one only 
seemed likely to be the planet.. The ques- 
tion then presented itself, Is this star still 
in the place in which Lalande saw it? Two 
days after this question had been raised by 
Mr. Walker, the telescope of the Washing- 
ton Observatory was directed to the spot, 
and found it vacant. Assuming, therefore, 
this missing star to have been the planet, 
Mr. Walker computed an elliptic orbit which 
represented with gratifying precision all the 
modern observations. The elliptic elements 
first obtained were, however, only approxi- 
mate. In order to their more exact deter- 
mination it was necessary that the theory 
of the perturbations should revised. 
Here Professor Peirce, of Harvard Universi- 
ty, lent his powerful assistance, and with 
the perturbations furnished by him, and re- 
vised normal places, Walker computed an 
ephemeris of the planet which he published 
in the Smithsonian Contributions. The only 
attempt at a theory of Neptune made 
abroad was by Kowalski, of Kasan, Russia, 
in 1855; but this, though formed on a much 
larger number of recent observations, did 
not represent the motions of the body more 
exactly than that of Walker. 

The ephemerides founded on these early 
theories were affected more or less with er- 
ror. Toward 1865 the errors were increasing 
with rapidity, and it was evident that with- 
out a new determination of the orbit, they 
would reach, before the end of the century, 
the serious amount of 5’ of longitude. Pro- 
fessor Simon Newcomb, of the Naval Ob- 
servatory, Washington, now addressed him- 
self to the laborious task of reconstructing 
the theory from the foundation. His re- 


torre 


be 


sults are published in the Smithsonian Con- | 


tributions, and embrace (1) a determination 


of the elements of the orbit from observa- | 


tions extending through an are of 40°; (2) 
an inquiry whether the mass of Uranus can 
be determined from the motion of Neptune ; 
(3) an examination of the question whether 
these motions indicate the action of an ex- 


tra-Neptunian planet; (4) tables and formnu- 
le for finding the place of Neptune at any 
time, but more particularly between the 
years 1600 and 2000. 

In the computation of the tables the ele- 
ments adopted are not the mean elements, 
but their values at the present time as af 
fected by secular inequalities and inequali- 
ties of long period, particularly that of 4300 
years arising out of the near approach of 
the mean motion of Uranus to twice and a 
half that of Neptune, these being adapted 
to give the place of the planet with the 
highest degree of accuracy during the pe- 
riod for which the tables are specially de- 
signed, i. e., till the year 2000. The work is 
one involving an enormous amount of labor. 
As to the mass of Uranus, Professor New- 
comb concludes that no trustworthy value 
can be deduced from the motions of Nep- 
tune, nor, had this body been unknown, 
could even its existence have been detect- 
ed from all the observations of the exterior 
planet hitherto made. It results, almost 
of course, that no evidence yet appears of 
the existence of any still more distant plan- 
et remaining yet undiscovered. 

Soon after the publication of Professor 
Walker’s “ Elements of Neptune,” Professor 
Peirce, in a communication to the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, after demon- 
strating that this planet, with the mass de- 
duced from Bond’s observations of Lassell’s 
satellite, and with the orbit assigned by 
Walker, would fully reconcile all the mod- 
ern observations and all the ancient acci- 
dental ones better than the hypothetical 
planet of Leverrier or Adams (Flamsteed’s 
observation of 1690 being discordant with 
Adams to the extent of 50” and with Lever- 
rier to 20”, but harmonizing with the com- 
putation from the Walker and Peirce theo- 
ry within a single second), ventured upon 
the bold assertion that the planet actually 
discovered by Galle, searching under Lever- 
rier’s direction, was not the planet predict- 
ed or expected, but a very different body, 
which occupied that place at that time only 
by a happy accident. Leverrier had fixed 
the distance of his planet from the sun at 
36.154 times the earth’s distance, and Pro- 
fessor Peirce demonstrated that at the dis- 
tance 35.3 (at which a planet would have a 
periodical time equal to twice and a half 
that of Uranus) so important a change takes 
place in the character of the perturbations 
as to make it impossible to extend to the 
space within that distance any investiga- 
tions relating to the space beyond. The 
observed distance is slightly over 30; and 
it appears that a second similar peculiarity 
occurs at 30.4, where a planet would have 
a period just double that of Uranus. The 
perturbations produced by it on this latter 
would, therefore, for a twofold reason, be 
of very different character from those re- 
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sulting from the supposed planet at the dis- 
tance of 36. Though these criticisms of 
Professor Peirce are well founded, and have 
never been satisfactorily answered, yet they 
can not materially affect our estimate of 
the merit of Adams and Leverrier. A plan- 
et such as that indicated by their analysis 
would have produced very nearly the act- 
ually observed irregularities of motion of 
Uranus, and must have been occupying very 
nearly the place in the heavens of that which 
was actually found. Any planet capable of 
doing this must have been in this neighbor- 
hood at the time of the discovery, and it 
was the merit of the analysis that it indi- 
cated the quarter in which the disturbing 
body was to be looked for—a merit which 
remains, though the actual planet differs 
from the planet predicted in mass, distance, 
and period. 

Besides his “Theory of Neptune,” Profess- 
or Newcomb has made numerous very val- 
uable contributions to physical astronomy. 
His “ Investigation of the Orbit of Uranus,” 
published in the Smithsonian Contributions 
in 1873, is a work of great labor, commenced 
as early as 1859, but necessarily deferred 
till after the completion of the “Theory of 
Neptune.” 

In 1871 he published in Liouville’s Jour- 
nal, Paris, a “Theory of the Perturbations 
of the Moon produced by the Action of the 
Planets.” Of this very able and very orig- 
inal investigation it is sufficient to cite the 
opinion expressed by Professor Cayley, pres- 
ident of the Royal Astronomical Society of 
London, who pronounces it, “from the bold- 
ness of the conception and the beauty of 
the results, a very remarkable memoir, con- 
stituting an important addition to theoret- 
ical dynamics.” 

Another very interesting memoir by Pro- 
fessor Newcomb embraces an investigation 
of the secular variations and mutual rela- 
tions of the orbits of the asteroids, for the 
purpose of testing the question, from a the- 
oretic point of view, whether the theory 
of Olbers, that these bodies are the frag- 
ments of a single shattered planet, is ten- 
able or not. Twenty-five asteroids are in- 
eluded in the comparison, and the conclusion 
is unfavorable to the hypothesis in question. 

In the Washington observations for 1865 
there appeared an investigation by Profess- 
or Newcomb of the value of the solar par- 
allax, reached by a discussion of the obser- 
vations made in 1862 at six observatories in 
the northern hemisphere and two in the 





of 0.013”. Apparently the conclusion from 
the transit of 1874 will not be far from 8.87”, 
a result very near to that previously ob- 
tained by Professor Newcomb. 

The great geometers who succeeded New- 
ton in applying the principle of gravitation 
to the explanation of planetary motions as- 
sume that those minute inequalities, of which 
the effects only become sensible after long 
intervals, and produce considerable changes 
only after many centuries, or, perhaps, myr- 
iads of centuries, are developed uniformly 
with the time—a supposition which answer- 
ed the immediate purpose, though it is by 
no means true. Yet a knowledge of the 
laws which govern these inequalities is im- 
portant to the settlement of a number of 
interesting questions, especially such as con- 
cern the stability of the system, and the vi- 
cissitudes of heat and cold to which our own 
planet has been manifestly subjected in the 
distant past. Lagrange pointed out the 
mathematical criterion by which the gen- 
eral question of stability might be deter- 
mined. Its application required a knowl- 
edge of the masses of the planets. These 
were not accurately known, but by substi- 
tuting approximate values for them he was 
able to announce that none of the varia- 
tions of the planetary elements could go on 
increasing forever. Laplace went further 
than this, and proved that, provided the di- 
rection of revolution is the same for all the 
planets, the stability of the system is inde- 
pendent of the masses. In this case he 
showed that the sum of the products of the 
several masses by the squares of the eccen- 
tricities and the square roots of the mean 
distances is constant, and that if the eccen- 
tricities are small, the variations will be 
small, so that the system will not only be 
stable, but will undergo no large departures 
from its mean condition. This is the state 
of things in our solar system. The actual 
condition of physical astronomy at present 
has seemed to demand a more complete in- 
vestigation of this intricate subject, and 
such an investigation has been recently 
undertaken and successfully accomplished 
by Mr. J. N. Stockwell, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
whose elaborate memoir relating to it has 
been published among the Smithsonian Con- 
tributions to Knowledge. The object of the 
investigation has been to determine the nu- 
merical values of the secular changes of the 
elements of all the planetary orbits. The 
elements considered are four: the eccentric- 
ities and inclinations of the orbits, and the 
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0.0694, involving a difference between the 
aphelion and perihelion distance of the 
earth from the sun of 13,000,000 miles, and 
also a difference between the duration of 
the summer and the winter half year of thir- 
ty-two days. It can hardly now be doubted 
that to these changes of eccentricity have 
been due the remarkable vicissitudes of cli- 
mate to which, as geology informs us, the 
earth has been subjected. At present the 
winter of the southern hemisphere occurs in 
aphelion, and is longer than the summer by 
eight days. The consequence is that the 
south pole is capped with massive ice, which 
occupies an area of probably more than 2000 
miles in diameter. When the eccentricity 
is maximum, the hemisphere which has the 
winter in aphelion is probably ice-bound 
nearly or quite down to the tropic. 

The stability of the Saturnian system and 
the mechanical condition of the material of 
Saturn’s rings form the subject of an impor- 
tant memoir read by Professor B. Peirce at 
the meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science held at Cincin- 
nati in 1851. The conclusion arrived at is 
that the rings could not possibly be stable 
unless sustained by the mutual attraction 


between them and the inner satellites; and- 


consequently that, in the absence of such sat- 
ellites, they could have no existence. Also, 
that inasmuch as no solid material known is 
sufficiently tenacious to resist without rupt- 
ure the immense divellent forces to which a 
solid ring under such circumstances must be 
subjected, therefore the rings must be fluid, 
and not solid. Laplace had recognized the 
difficulty attendant on the hypothesis of a 
continuous solid ring of such breadth, and 
had therefore assumed that the rings, though 
apparently presenting continuous plane sur- 
faces, are nevertheless divided into many 
concentric and comparatively narrow rings. 
He also perceived that such rings would 
necessarily be in a condition of unstable 
equilibrium with the planet in case their 
centres of gravity should coincide, as would 
seem from their appearance to be most prob- 
able, with their centres of figure ; and he ac- 
cordingly supposed that there exist irregu- 
larities in the disposition of their substance 
imperceptible to us, which, by displacing the 
centres of gravity, give them the necessary 
stability. He failed to show that these two 
hypotheses can both be true and at the same 
time consistent with the optical phenomena, 
and, in fact, left the theory of this system 
incomplete. In 1857 Mr. J. Clerk Maxwell, 
in a prize essay presented to the University 
of Cambridge, in England, investigated these 
hypotheses of Laplace, and showed conclu- 
sively that they are untenable. On the hy- 
pothesis of fluidity he investigated the tidal 
movements which must take place in the 
rings, and rejected equally this supposition. 
But his analysis did not extend to the move- 
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ment of the rings in mass, and therefore it 
is not in conflict with the view of Professor 
Peirce. If this be discarded, there remains 
no other but to suppose the rings to be made 
up of innumerable small discrete solid mass- 
es so near together that, in a zone having 
the generally admitted thickness of one or 
two hundred miles, they present to a dis- 
tant observer the appearance of a contin- 
uous solid. This view is that which is held 
by Mr. R. A. Proctor. 

Few of our American astronomers have 
contributed more abundantly to the litera- 
ture of the science than Professor Stephen 
Alexander, of Princeton. In 1843 Professor 
Alexander presented to the American Philo- 
sophical Society an elaborate memoir upon 
the physical phenomena attending eclipses, 
transits, and occultations, which excited 
much interest in the astronomical world. 
In 1874 there was published among the 
Smithsonian Contributions a paper by the 
same astronomer, entitled, “ Exposition of 
certain Harmonies of the Solar System.” 
The design is to show inductively a tenden- 
cy in nature to the arrayment of the plan- 
ets according to a law of distances from the 
sun’s centre, in which the distance of each 
succeeding planet is five-ninths of that of 
the last preceding, and to explain the actual 
departures from this law in the existing so- 
lar system by the supposition that in one or 
two instances two planets (called, therefore, 
half-planets) have been formed in the place 
of one. The earth and Venus constitute a 
pair of this kind. This ingenious specula- 
tion may be classed among the curiosities 
of astronomy, as it does not appear practi- 
cable to test its probability by mathemat- 
ical analysis. 

In the year 1849 Professor Daniel Kirk- 
wood, then of Delaware College, Newark, 
now of the State University of Indiana, an- 
nounced a remarkable law connecting the 
masses and distances of the planets of the 
solar system and their periods of rotation 
on their axes. To understand this, let it be 
premised that between any two planets suc- 
ceeding each other in order as numbered 
from the sun outward, there is, when the 
bodies are in conjunction at their mean dis- 
tances, a point of equal attraction, that is 
to say, a point in which a body free to move 
would be held in equilibrio by the opposing 
attractions of the two planets. Suppose 
these neutral points to be found for all the 
planets of the system, and the distance be- 
tween the two neutral points above and be- 
low each planet to be called the diameter 
of the sphere of attraction of that planet, 
then, according to this law, it will be true 
that the cubes of these diameters for any 
two planets will be to each other as the 
squares of their respective numbers of rota- 
tions during one sidereal revolution of each. 
This law was subjected to a close examina- 
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tion by Professor Sears C. Walker in 1850, 
with a favorable conclusion. It is to be 
observed, however, that the uncertainty ex- 


isting as to the masses of several of the | 


planets, and as to the periods of rotation of 


some of them, gives to this conclusion the | 


character of a probable rather than of a 
certain result. In order to extend the anal- 
ogy throughout the system, Mr. Walker in- 
terpolates a planet in the region of the aster- 
oids between Mars and Jupiter, which he 
places very nearly at the distance given by 
Bode’s law. He finds also that if there ex- 
ists a planet nearer the sun than Mercury, 
its distance must be one-fifth that of the 
earth, or about 18,000,000 miles. For the 
doubtful masses, Mr. Walker finds that the 
values demanded by the law are within the 
limits, often pretty wide, of those actually 
employed by different authorities in the in- 
vestigations of physical astronomy and in 
the construction of tables. It will only be 


after a higher degree of perfection shall be | 


attained in the theory of every planet than 
has yet been reached, that the accuracy of 
Kirkwood’s analogy can be conclusively 
tested. 

The physical condition of the sun is a 
subject which has occupied very much of 
late years the attention of the scientific 
world. Ever since the invention of the tel- 
escope the solar spots have been observed 
with careful and curious interest, and these, 
together with the varying features of the 
photosphere itself, when minutely examined, 
led early to a general though hardly univer- 
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the spots, their growth, decline, and dura- 
tion. More recently many foreign observers 
have devoted themselves to the investiga- 
tion; among whom may be mentioned Mr. 
| De La Rue, Mr. Balfour Stewart, and Mr. 
Loewy in England, who have given specia} 
attention to the laws governing the varia- 
tions of the total area of sun spot and its 
distribution over the solar disk; Mr. Faye. 
| in France, and Father Secchi, in Rome, who 
| have engaged not only in observations, but 
| in speculations on theory. The British ob- 
servers arrived at the conclusion that the 
maxima and minima of spot development 
are periodic, the period coinciding with the 
synodical revolution of the planet Venus, to 
the influence of which body they therefore 
ascribe it. They attribute a similar and 
perhaps as powerful an effect to Jupiter; 
but in this case the irregularities are less, 
on account of the greater distance of the 
disturbing body. Professor Loomis, of New 
Haven, investigated the question of the pe- 
riod of maximum, in a paper published in 
1870, arriving at the conclusion, somewhat 
different from that above mentioned, that 
the period is determined by Jupiter, and is 
about ten years; the magnitude of the max- 
imum fluctuating, and dependent on Venus, 
with irregularities unaccounted for stil! 
outstanding. As to the sun’s physical con- 
stitution, Professor Sterry Hunt is the au- 
thor of a theory which is essentially a part 
of his theory of chemical geology, according 
to which the solar sphere consists wholly 
of matter in a gaseous condition, all the el- 


| 


} 





sal acquiescence in the opinion expressed by 
Wilson in the Philosophical Transactions of 
1774, and adopted by Sir William Herschel, 
that the luminous surface which we see is 
not the surface of a solid. The question 
what is beneath this surface remained a 
subject of controversy ; and on any hypoth- 
esis of the state of the sun’s mass, the essen- 
tial nature of the spots and the causes pro- 
ducing them were matters equally unsettled. 
The vastly improved instruments of recent 
years, the employment of photography in 
aid of observation, and above all, the appli- 
cation of the spectroscope to the study of 
the chromosphere and the photosphere, have 
shed a flood of light upon this difficult sub- 
ject, which is likely soon to harmonize all 
opinions, though it can hardly be said to 
have done so yet. 

Immediately after the erection of the | 
great Munich achromatic at the Harvard | 
Observatory, this splendid instrument was 
employed by Mr. W.C. Bond in a continu- 
ous series of observations of the solar spots 
continued for a period of more than two 
years, maps of the spots being carefully 
drawn at every observation. The results 
are published in full in the Annals of the 
Harvard Observatory, and furnish a valuable 
means of studying the varying aspects of 





tien is possible, and thus are formed vast 
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ements being mingled but not combined, 


beroe affinities being held in check by the 


intensity of the heat. The partial cooling 
of the surface by radiation depresses the 
temperature to the point at which combina- 


volumes of finely divided solid or liquid 
matter, which, suspended in the surround- 
ing gases, become intensely luminous, and 
form the source of the solar light. This 
view is sustained also by Mr. Faye and by 
Mr. Balfour Stewart, but is dissented from 
by Father Secchi, who inclines to believe 
the luminous envelope to form a kind of 
liquid or viscous shell. Recent observations 
by Professor 8. P. Langley, with the admi- 
rable thirteen-inch objective of the Alle- 
ghany Observatory, have furnished proba- 
bly the most conclusive evidence on this 
subject which has yet been obtained, and 
are entirely favorable to the theory of Pro- 
fessor Hunt. Professor Langley’s papers 


have been published in the American Journal 


of Science for 1874 and 1875, and are full of 
interest not only as to the phenomena of 
the spots, but as to the minute features of 
the sun’s general superficies. Accompany- 


ing his latest paper is a magnificent en- 
graved illustration from a drawing of a 
typical solar spot observed in December, 
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1273. It represents what is commonly call- 
ed the penumbra as being formed of long- 
drawn luminous filaments which in their 
urvature give evidence of gyratory move- 
ments, indicating that the spots are formed 
by tremendous vortices spirally ascending 
or descending. Professor Langley remarks 
of the apparently black centre or nucleus 
of the spot, that he has found it by direct 
experiment, when all extraneous light is 
excluded, to be not only intrinsically bright, 
but insupportably intense to the naked eye. 

One of the most interesting contributions 
to the knowledge of the solar physics was 
the discovery in 1871 by Professor C. A. 
Young of that comparatively limited but 
well-defined solar envelope called the chro- 
mosphere, where the lines which in the or- 
dinary solar spectrum are black become re- 
versed, and assume the brilliant tints which 
‘characterize the spectra of the elements to 
which they belong, as seen in experiments 
artificially instituted. 

A very ingenious device recently suggest- 
“1 by Professor A. M. Mayer, of Hoboken, 
for the study of the laws of the distribution 
of heat upon the sun’s surface is the latest 
vddition which has fallen under our notice 
to the means of investigating the physical 
condition of that body. The double iodide 
of copper and mercury becomes discolored 
when raised to a certain ascertained temper- 
ature. Let a thin paper, blackened on one 
surface and coated with the iodide on the 
other, receive the solar image on the black- 
ened side, the aperture of the object-glass 
being reduced to such an extent that no dis- 
coloration of the salt may occur. Then let 
the aperture be gradually enlarged. Pres- 
ently a spot will appear, which marks in the 
image the point of maximum temperature in 
the solar disk. By successive additional en- 
largements of aperture the spot on the paper 
will be correspondingly enlarged, and its 
borders will indicate the isothermal lines of 
the solar disk. 

Comets.—In 1843 Professor Alexander, of 
Princeton, presented to the American Phil- 
osophical Society an investigation of the 
orbit of the great comet of that year, accord- 
ing to which it appeared that the body must 
almost have touched the sun, this result be- 
ing explained on the hypothesis that the 
centre of gravity of the comet was not coin- 
cident with its centre of figure. In 1850 he 
published in the Astronomical Journal a mem- 
oir on the classification and special points 
of resemblance of certain periodic comets, 
and the probability of a common origin in 
the case of some of them. Three classes 
were distinguished. The possible rupture 
by the planet Mars of a large comet—that of 
1315 and 1316—to furnish three of the third 
class was suggested as an example. This 
hypothesis was very lightly treated by Hum- 
boldt in his Cosmos, but it has found unex- 
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pected corroboration in the observations of 
our own time. 

In regard to cometary physics some very 
important speculations, or, perhaps, more 
properly discoveries, are due to American 
physicists and astronomers. The nature of 
the appendages called tails and the causes 
producing them have been in all ages sub- 
jects of perplexing discussion, and have 
given rise to a variety of hypotheses, many 
of which are more or less wild. This char- 
acter can not be attributed to the theory 
presented in 1859 by Professor W. A. Norton, 
of Yale College, in which the formation of 
comets’ tails is assumed to be due to elec- 
trical repulsion, exerted both by the nucleus 
and by the sun, upon the attenuated matter 
sublimed from the mass by the solar heat. 
The particles, under the action of these 
forces, pass off in hyperbolic orbits. An ap- 
plication was made of this theory to the case 
of the remarkable comet of 1858, known as 
Donati’s, by Professor Peirce. This comet 
had been continuously observed and mapped 
through all its varying and wonderful as- 
pects, during the entire five months of its 
visibility, by Mr. George P. Bond, whose mon- 
ograph on the subject, published in the An- 
nals of the Harvard Observatory, with its 
numerous and beautifully executed illustra- 
tions, will always make it an authority of the 
highest character on the subject of comet- 
ary changes. Professor Peirce’s analysis led 
to results entirely in harmony with the hy- 
pothesis, explaining not only the phenom- 
ena in general, but the special aspects, in- 
cluding the simultaneous exhibition of one 
or more rectilinear tails, along with the 
principal tail, which was curved in the form 
of a sabre. He applied a similar analysis 
to the great comet of 1843, with results 
equally satisfactory. Here also the investi- 
gation explained the existence of two tails, 
one of which did not reach the comet’s head. 
The theory of electrical repulsion as applied 
to comets was proposed by some foreign as- 
tronomers, perhaps independently, at about 
the same time with the appearance of Pro- 
fessor Norton’s memoir. It is frequently 
spoken of abroad as Professor Zéllner’s view. 

Auroras.—The aurora borealis has formed 
the subject of a pretty voluminous litera- 
ture, both at home and abroad, during the 
last half century. All the scientific jour- 
nals teem with articles on the subject, and 
the transactions of societies contain numer- 
ous elaborate memoirs relating to it. We 
can mention but a few of these publications, 
and those only briefly. In the first volume 
of Transactions of the Connecticut Acad- 
emy there appeared the results of seven- 
teen years’ study of auroras by Edward C. 
Herrick, of New Haven, an observer unsur- 
passed for accuracy of observation and 
soundness of judgment. This paper will 
ever be a high authority in regard to the 
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facts. Professor Loomis, of New Haven, ex- 
amined a few years since the question of 
the periodicity of the aurora, and of its rela- 
tion to the maxima and minima of solar dis- 


reference to the possibility that both phe- 
nomena are dependent on a common cause. 
He found the periods nearly equal, but the 


auroral period less regular than the other, | 


and the coincidences in general only ap- 
proximate. This question was at the same 
time occupying Professor Lovering, of Har- 
vard University, who has investigated it, so 
far as records go, to exhaustion. 
volume of the Transactions of the Ameri- 
can Academy contains a catalogue by him 
of every aurora to be found in accessible 
records from the year 502 B.c. down to A.D. 
1868. The total number is about 12,000; 
and this immense catalogue is carefully ana- 
lyzed with a view to determine the daily, 


the yearly, and the secular periodicity, if | 


such exists. The results, which are not 
only tabulated, but expressed in curves, do 
not exhibit all the regularity which might 
be anticipated, but they show, nevertheless, 
evidences of a periodicity, subject mani- 
festly to large distarbances from unknown 
causes. “ 

Meteoric Astronomy.—To American astron- 
omers is due the credit of having first cor- 
rectly interpreted the phenomena presented 
by the frequent intruders from the regions 
of space into our atmosphere called shoot- 
ing-stars. In regard to the nature of these 
bodies the most widely various hypotheses 
had from the earliest times been held by 
different speculators, none of them support- 
ed by proofs, or resting on any systematic 
observation. Some of the earliest conject- 
ures regarding them seem to have been 
soundest. Anaxagoras, whose general views 
of the structure of the universe were so 
much in advance of his time, supposed that 
there are non-luminous bodies revolving 
about the earth, from which meteors may 
proceed, though this idea is marred by the 
supposition that such bodies may have been 
thrown off from the earth itself by centrifu- 
gal force. Diogenes of Apollonia, whose own 
writings are not extant, but who wrote on 
cosmology, is said to have held that, besides 
the visible planets, there are other planets 
which are invisible. These sagacious con- 
jectures, however, were overborne by the 
later authority of Aristotle, who inculcated 
the doctrine that shooting-stars are terres- 
trial meteors originating in the atmosphere 
itself—a doctrine generally received as the 
most probable down to the present century. 

On the morning of November 13, 1833, 
there occurred one of the most wonderful 
displays of celestial pyrotechnics that was 
probably ever witnessed. As observed in 
the Eastern United States, it commenced 
about midnight and continued for some 


The tenth | 








magnificence until it 
of the rising sun. [t 
over the greater part 


hours, increasing in 
was lost in the light 
was visible probably 


| of North America, and was actually observed 
turbance as indicated by the spots, with | 


|at various points from the West India Is]- 
ands to Greenland, and westwardly to the 
one-hundredth degree of longitude. From 
the numerous descriptions of this sublime 
spectacle with which, immediately after its 
occurrence, the journals of the day were 
| crowded, it seems to have presented the ap- 
| pearance of a literal shower of fire, the me- 
teors falling on all sides in prodigious num- 
bers, and many of them exhibiting a splendor 
truly dazzling. An important fact in regard 
to these meteors noticed by many observers 
was the apparent divergence of their paths 
from a single radiant point. All accounts 
agreed in fixing this radiant in the constel 

lation Leo, and in the statement that it con- 
tinued to maintain its position unchanged 
as the constellation advanced with the di- 
urnal motion of the heavens. This fact of- 
fered very conclusive evidence that the 
source of the meteors was foreign to the 
earth, and that their paths, though seeming- 
ly divergent, were actually parallel to each 
other and to a line drawn from the specta- 
tor to the radiant, the divergency being 
merely an effect of perspective. To Pro- 
fessor Denison Olmsted, of New Haven, be- 
longs the credit of having first pointed out 
the legitimate conclusions to be drawn from 
these phenomena, which he did in a paper 
published in the American Journal of Science 
in March, 1834. Having first demonstrated 
the cosmical origin of the meteors, Professor 
Olmsted proceeded, with the aid of such im- 
perfect data as at that time existed, includ- 
ing observations of a similar star-shower 
observed on the Eastern Continent in 1882, 
and of a much earlier one witnessed by 
Humboldt and Bonpland in Cumana, South 
America, in 1799, to devise upon this basis a 
theory adequate to account for the facts. 
The conclusion reached by him was that 
the meteors must be portions of a nebulous 
body drawn into the earth’s atmosphere at 
a point of near approach, and inflamed by 
the heat generated by the resistance of 
the atmosphere to their motion. Professor 
Olmsted did not explain the meaning at- 
tached by him to the term nebulous. If he 
meant by it a gas, or a finely comminuted 
and uniformly diffused solid matter, his the- 
ory is inadmissible. But if he meant a con- 
geries of loosely scattered discrete bodies, 
the phenomena are in harmony with his 
view; and to this extent the more recent 
and more exact investigations of Professor 
Newton, of Yale College, and Professor Schi- 
aparelli, of Milan, have confirmed his conclu- 
sions. But in assigning to the supposed 
nebulous body a period of 182 days, and in 
his speculations as to the density of the con- 
|stituent parts of the nebula, he was less 
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mag small, whereas the researches of 
Vewton and others conclusively prove that 
these bodies must have the average density 
of our harder rocks; and the numerous spec- 
mens in cabinets of the fragmentary por- 
tions of them which have forced their way 
through the atmospheric shield by which 
our 
structive impact are many of them largely 
or wholly composed of metal. The intense 
interest excited in all classes of persons by 
the meteoric display of 1833 turned the at- 
tention of a multitude of observers in this 
and other countries to the study of these 
phenomena—a study which was pursued 


both by the careful examination of records | 


for the discovery of past examples of similar 
occurrences, and by the direct and continu- 
ous observation of the heavens themselves. 
The scientific journals of the period bear 
striking witness to the activity of these in- 
vestigators. One of the most successful 
among them was Mr. E. C. Herrick, of New 


Haven, at that time, or later, librarian of | 


Yale College, who presently announced the 
discovery of three or four additional periods 
of periodical shooting-star abundance or 
star showers, viz., in January, August, April, 
and December. 
period, Quetelet, of Brussels, was afterward 
found to have anticipated him, but his dis- 
covery of the others was original. 
that time observation in many quarters has 
been so persistent and so fruitful of results 
as to justify the statement that there 
not fewer than fifty different days in 
year on which there is a tendency to a 
teoric display above the average. 

As from the examination of records, an- 
cient and modern, the number of observed 
returns of the November shower was in- 
creased, two very important deductions fol- 
lowed—first, the congeries of bodies fur- 
nishing the meteors must extend along its 
own orbit to a distance equal in longitude 
to about one-sixteenth or one-seventeenth 
of an entire circumference; and secondly, 
there must be a continuous advance or pro- 
cession of the node, or intersection of the 
orbit with that of the earth, causing a re- 
tardation of the display by about a day at 
each return. The significancy of the accu- 
mulated data was first shown by Professor 
Newton in 1864, who, from a comparison of 
observations covering a period of 931 years, 
determined the length of the cycle to be 
33.25 years, the annual mean procession of 


the 
me- 


the node 1.711’, the inclination of the orbit | 


about 17°, and the length of the part of the 
cycle within which showers might be ex- 
pected 2.25 years. ' From these definitely 
ascertained results he deduced the highly 
important conclusion that the periodic time 
of the group of bodies from which the me- 


teors proceed must be one of the five follow- | 
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He supposed the specific gravity to | 


planet is protected against their de- | 


In regard to the August | 
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ing, and no other, viz., 179.915 days, 185.413 
days, 354.586 days, 376.575 days, or 33.25 
| years. 


It remained only, by applying the 
principles of physical astronomy, to com- 
|pute the amount of annual procession of 
| the node for each of these five orbits, and, 
| by comparing the results with the observed 
| procession, to determine which of the five 
orbits is the true one. This computation 
Professor Newton suggested as the experi- 
mentum crucis ; but delaying to apply it him- 
| self, the honor was snatched from him by 
|Mr. Adams, of Cambridge, England, who 
| demonstrated that the only orbit of the five 
| which fulfills the conditions is that which 
| belongs to the period of 33.25 years. 
| Professor Newton followed up his success 
| with the November meteors by investiga- 
| tions hardly less remarkable of the numer- 
| ous irregularly occurring bodies of this class 
| called sporadic. From a very large number 
of determinations of the altitudes of these 
bodies above the earth, he formed a table 
arranging the observations in groups be- 
tween limits of altitude regularly increas- 
| ing, by which it appeared that few are seen 
at heights greater than 180 kilometers and 
few below 30 kilometers, the mean altitude 
on the whole being 95.55 kilometers. He 
then, by a course of very ingenious reason- 
ing and analysis, proceeded to demonstrate 
that the number of meteors which traverse 
some part of the earth’s atmosphere daily, 
and are large enough to be visible to the 
naked eye (sun, moon, and clouds permit- 
ting), amounts to more than seven and a 
| half millions. Including those fainter bod- 
| ies of this class which escape the unaided 
leye, but may be detected by the telescope, 
this number must be greatly increased. 
| Taking as a basis of calculation the num- 
| ber of telescopic meteors observed by Win- 
|necke between July 24 and August 3, 1854, 
| with an ordinary comet-seeker of 53’ aper- 
| ture, the total number per day would seem 
| to be more than 400,000,000—a number which 
| higher optical power would, of course, cor- 
|respondingly increase. The following are 
some of the more interesting conclusions 
reached in this investigation: 1. It is im- 
| possible to suppose that these sporadic me- 
teors proceed from a group or ring at the 
;}same mean distance from the sun as the 
learth. 2. The mean velocity of these me- 
| teoroids considerably exceeds that of the 
2arth in its orbit, and hence the orbits are 
} 
' 


not approximately circular, but resemble 
the orbits of comets. 3. The number of 
meteoroids in the space through which the 
earth is moving is such that in each volume 
| of the size of the earth there are as many 
as 13,000 small bodies, each one of which is 
sapable of furnishing a shooting-star visi- 
ble, under favorable circumstances, to the 
naked eye. 

The further contributions to the theory 
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of shooting-stars in which American astron- 
omers have participated are those which 
connect these bodies with the comets. Near 
the end of December, 1845, Mr. Herrick and 
Mr. Bradley, of New Haven, watching the 
Biela comet with the Clark telescope in the 
observatory of 
small companion comet beside the principal 
one. The same was seen two weeks later by 
Lieutenant Maury and Professor Hubbard 
at the Naval Observatory at Washington, 
and two days later than this was noticed in 
Europe. Professor Hubbard thereafter made 
this body a special study. At the time of 
the observations above mentioned the com- 
et was receding, and each day the pair pre- 
sented some novel phase. At one time an 
arch of light connected the two; the prin- 
cipal one had two nuclei, and each had two 
tails. The smaller grew till it equaled the 
larger in brilliancy, then faded gradually, 
until, when the comet was last seen in 
March, it was no longer visible. In 1852 
the comet was very distant, but it was still 
double, the two companions being a million 
and a quarter miles apart. 
ber of that year this remarkable object has 
never been again seen. At the return in 
1859, it was in conjunction, or nearly so, with 


Yale College, observed a 


the sun, and was necessarily invisible. In | 
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nished in these instances, and for other rea- 
sons, Professor Newton and Professor Weiss 
regard all these meteoroids as sufficient), 
proved to be made up of countless frag- 
ments detached from solid cometary masses, 
which comets until thus entirely broken up 
are only large members of the swarms with 
which they move in company. The cause 
of the fracture is supposed by Professor A, 
W. Wright, of Iowa, to be the intense heat 
of the sun as the body approaches its peri- 
helion. Professor Wright has recently ob- 
tained a gas from the Iowa meteorite which 
has the same spectrum as that of the com- 
ets. The comet’s tail, therefore, is a gas- 
eous emanation not to be confounded with 
these meteoroid masses. 

Comets and meteoroids having thus been 
demonstrated to be generally identical, the 
question of the origin of all these bodies 
has become one of great interest. A theory 
on this subject, put forth in 1866 by Pro- 
fessor Schiaparelli, of Milan, assumed that 
matter is disseminated throughout space in 
all possible grades of division—embracing, 
in the first place, immense suns or stars of 
different magnitudes; secondly, groups of 
smaller or comparatively minute stars, such 


| as those into which many of the nebule are 


| 


1866 every thing favored its visibility, and | 


hundreds of observers swept the heavens 
in search of it without success. Another 
return was due in the autumn of 1872. The 
body was not seen, but countless fragments 
broken from its mass came pouring into the 
earth’s atmosphere on the night of the 27th 
of November, producing a star shower which 
for an hour or two almost rivaled in brill- 
ianecy that of the 13th of the same month 
in 1833. A German astronomer, Professor 
Klinkerfues, at once conceived the notion 
that, if this were the comet’s following, the 
main body might be seen in its retreat, 
though we had not seen it in its approach. 
But if so, it must be seen in the southern 
hemisphere. He telegraphed Mr. Pogson, at 
Madras: “ Biela touched earth November 
27. Search near Theta Centauri.” Mr. 


resolved; then bodies so small as to be in- 
visible except when they approach our sun, 


| appearing then as comets ; and finally, “ cos- 


mical clouds,” made up of elements conform- 
able in weight to such as we may handle or 
transport upon the earth. The elements of 
these cosmical clouds he supposes to be so 
distant from each other that their mutual 
attraction is insufficient to counteract the 
effect of the sun’s unequal action upon their 
different members, so that when drawn into 
our system from the regions of space, they 
lose wholly their globular form, and enter 
as streams, “which may possibly consume 
years, centuries, and even myriads of years 
in passing the perihelion, forming in space 





|/a@ river whose transverse dimensions are 


| very small with respect to its length.” 


This 


| was the essential part of a theory which 


Pogson looked, and found the comet. The | 
question is unsettled whether this was one | 


of the two parts into which the comet was 
divided in 1845. Professor Newton thinks 
it was more probably a fragment thrown off 
long—perhaps centuries—before. 

The comet of 1862, III., was discovered on 
the 18th July, 1862, by Mr. H. P. Tuttle, of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. It has been 
proved by Professor Schiaparelli that this 


won for its author the Copley medal from 
the Royal Society—a theory of which the 
only part not pure hypothesis is the demon- 
stration that the mean velocity of the me- 
teoroids exceeds that of the earth, and this 
fact had already been demonstrated by Pro- 
fessor Newton some years before. The rest, 
viz., all that relates to the different mechan- 


}ical conditions of matter in space, is mere 


| 
| 


comet is only a large member of the August | 


stream of meteoroids. The comet of 1866, L, 
discovered by Tempel, December 19, 1865, is 
shown also by Schiaparelli to be a member 
of the November stream. This comet Pro- 
fessor Newton has identified with one which 
appeared in 1366. From the evidence fur- 


conjecture, and it is doubtful whether it 
continues still to be held by Professor Schi- 
aparelli himself. A more probable theory 


|of the origin of comets is suggested by a 


| very significant observation of the sun made 


| by Professor Young, of Dartmouth College, 


|on the 7th of September, 1871. 


An explo- 


sion was seen to take place at that time, by 
which a volume of exploded matter was 
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driven to a height of 200,000 miles, with a 
velocity, between the altitudes of 100,000 
and 200,000 miles, of 166 miles per second. 
The visible clouds consisted of hydrogen. 
The resistance of the solar atmosphere pre- 
vented their complete separation from the 
sun, but should solid masses be projected 
with an equal velocity, they must be driven 
off never to return. Professor Young’s ob- 
servation, therefore, suggests an origin of 
comets which harmonizes with the views 
of Weiss and Newton as to the source of 


meteoric streams; and it is in further con- | 


firmation of these views that hydrogen was 
found by Graham in abundance occluded in 
meteoric masses, and that the gas of the 
Iowa meteor gave to Professor Wright a 
cometary spectrum. 


METEOROLOGY. 


As early as 1743 Dr. Franklin made the | 


important discovery that the atmospheric 
disturbances known as northeast storms on 
the Atlantic coast of North America begin 
actually in the southwest. The first fact 
which drew his attention to this seeming 
physical paradox was the occurrence of an 
eclipse of the moon on the 21st of October 


in the year just mentioned, which a north- | 


easter prevented him from observing at 
Philadelphia, although it was seen to its 
close by his brother, at Boston, before the 
storm began. 
age along the coast, and, from the accounts 


subsequently obtained, it appeared that its 


effects were felt progressively from Caro- 
lina to Massachusetts. Other storms 
the same kind were observed to advance 
in the same manner, whence Franklin in- 


ferred the existence of a law, and proceeded 


to inquire the cause. This he presumed to 
be the rarefaction of the air by the tropical 
heats of the far south, producing upward 
currents, with diminished pressure and a 
consequent flow of air toward the region of 
rarefaction. This inference of Dr. Franklin 


was the first step toward a proper under- | 


standing of the law of storms in the tem- 
perate zones. 

The views then held by Dr. Franklin as to 
the mechanical action of the air in water- 
spouts, and as to-the identity of the phenom- 
ena with tornadoes on the land, were very 
nearly those at present entertained. He 
failed, however, to recognize the important 


agency of the heat set free by condensation | 


in the whirling column in maintaining and 
promoting the violence of the action, and he 
supposed that the height of the column of 
water raised was limited to that which the 
static pressure only of the atmosphere is 
capable of sustaining in a vacuum. For a 
long period after these observations, mete- 
orological science made very little advance 
either in this country or abroad. The year 
1814 was marked by the publication of the 
Vou, LII.—No. 307.—7 


This storm did great dam- | 


of | 


97 
| well-known essay on dew by William Charles 
| Wells, which has become a classic in mete- 
| orological science, and has been pronounced 
| by Sir John Herschel a model of experimental 
|inquiry. Dr. Wells was a native of Charles- 
| ton, South Carolina, and though his life was 
| principally spent abroad, he belongs in a 
| certain sense to the science of America. In 
|the year 1827 Mr. William C. Redfield, of 
| New York, published the first of a series of 
papers in which he announced and main- 
tained a theory of the storms of the Atlantic 
coast, or, as he called them, Atlantic hurri- 
| canes, which gave rise to much controversy, 
| but which has since in substance been re- 
ceived as a true statement of the law gov- 
erning the great progressive storms of the 
northern hemisphere. Mr. Redfield held— 
and aimed by a laborious comparison of ob- 
servations upon the winds, made at numer- 
ous and widely distant points on land and 
at sea during these storms, to prove—that 
|the storm is a vast whirlwind, circular in 
figure, its motion of gyration being to an 
| observer within it from right to left. While 
| such was supposed to be the internal move- 
| ment, the whole storm was shown to have a 
| motion of translation along a curved path, 
convex toward the west, and having usual- 
| ly its vertex in about latitude 37° or 38°, en- 
| tering upon the continent between Georgia 
and Texas, and passing off on the coast of 
New England or of British, America. The 
motion of progress is, therefore, the reverse 
of that of rotation, and the storm moves on 
its path in the same manner in which a 
wheel might be supposed to roll along a 
|curved track. The birth-place of these 
storms was supposed by Mr. Redfield to be 
the West India Islands and the Caribbean 
| Sea, and, like Franklin, he supposed them 
to be caused by uprising currents produced 
| by local tropical heats. As for their prog- 
| ress, he supposed them to be borne along 
first by the trades, and then by the counter- 
trades, or prevailing west winds of the high- 
er temperate zone. 

To the theory of Mr. Redfield was opposed 
a rival theory, identified with the name of its 
originator, Mr. James P. Espy, of Pennsyl- 
vania, who published in 1841 an essay en- 
titled, ‘‘ The Philosophy of Storms.” As to 
the origin of storms the two theories were 
|in harmony; but Mr. Espy supposed the air 
currents within the storm to follow the di- 
rection of radii of the circle from the cir- 
cumference to the centre, instead of being 
coincident in direction with the cireumfer- 
ence itself. Long-continued and extended 
observation has shown that in this he was 
in error; and it is, in fact, capable of a pri- 
ori demonstration that no two opposite at- 
mospheric currents, drawn toward the same 
point by a local diminished pressure, can 
approach in straight lines or meet each oth- 
er directly. From the configuration of the 
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earth, and from its motion of rotation, of 
which the atmosphere partakes, such cur- 
rents must necessarily deviate toward the 
right, producing as a result a motion of gy- 
ration. It is evident, however, that Mr. 
Redfield was not wholly correct. The true 
motion of the winds within the storm is nei- 
ther rectilinear nor circular, but spiral, con- 
verging to the centre. Mr. Espy made an 
important contribution to the physics of 
storms in pointing out the source of the en- 
ergy which maintains them in action after 
the merely local cause which originally pro- 
duced them has ceased to have effect. This 
is the immense liberation of the heat of 
elasticity which takes place in consequence 
of the condensation of the aqueous vapor 


contained in the ascending air. As the air | 


ascends, it expands from diminished press- 
ure; expansion reduces its temperature be- 
low the dew-point; condensation occurs, 
and the heat released causes further expan- 
sion. Thus the process continues till the 
moisture of the air is exhausted. The storm 
would soon cease if it were not in this man- 
ner continually fed by fresh supplies of un- 
condensed vapor drawn in with the air from 
surrounding regions. No such storm can 
endure upon deserts like those of Northern 
Africa. Mr. Espy’s merits were acknowl- 
edged by the French Academy of Science in 
a formal report. Professor Loomis, of Yale 
College, has made many valuable contribu- 
tions to meteorological science in the study 
of particular storms, and more recently in a 
careful analysis of the weather maps which 
have for the last few years been issued daily 
from the Signal-office of the United States 
War Department. He has especially shown 
that while all our great storms are cyclonic, 
and to that extent conformable to Mr. Red- 
field’s theory, they are not by any means, as 
Mr. Redfield had supposed, circular. They 
are rather irregularly elliptical, having their 
longer diameter generally north and south, 
inclining most frequently to the northeast 
and southwest direction, and they have oft- 
en large sinuosities of outline. 

The weather maps of the Signal-office 
just mentioned, and the system of widely 
extended telegraphic communication of ob- 
servations from all points of our national 
territory to a single central office at Wash- 
ington, by means of which the material is 
gathered for their preparation, have fur- 
nished admirable means for studying the 
laws which govern atmospheric changes on 
this continent. The system originated in 
1869, at Cincinnati, with Professor Cleve- 
land Abbe, who now cdnducts it, under Gen- 
eral Myer, chief signal officer. The tele- 
graphic prognostications of the weather 
daily transmitted for publication from the 
central office to all the chief cities of the 
Union have proved to be a very important 
public benefit. Something similar to this 


| was attempted about twenty years ago by 
| Mr. Espy, who then held an official appoint- 
ment as meteorologist under the govern- 
| ment, but the means at his command were 
| more limited, and his organization less com- 
| plete. The Smithsonian Institution, ever 
| since its establishment, has been active in 
| promoting meteorological observation, and 
|has maintained constant communication 
| with several hundred observers in all parts 
of the United States. Previously to the war 
| the secretary, Professor Henry, had planned 
| and had partially put into operation a sys- 
| tem of weather bulletins and storm warn- 
ings like the present, which, in consequence 
of the disturbed state of public affairs, was 
necessarily abandoned after the commence- 
|ment of hostilities; and for a number of 
years there was maintained at the institu- 
tion a large meteorological wall map of the 
continent exposed to public view, on which 
were daily exhibited emblems showing the 
aspect of the weather and the direction of 
the wind at each of a large number of points 
of observation distributed widely through- 
out the country, as communicated by tele- 
graph. 





SOUND, 


The science of acoustics has been great- 
ly advanced by the labors of the physicists 
and physiologists of the present century. 
The mathematical theory of sound, the mode 
of its generation and propagation, the prin- 
ciples of music, and the laws of harmony 
had been well established by previous in- 
vestigators. But the experimental study 
of the particular phenomena of vibration, 
of the physiology of audition, of the ele- 
mentary tones which enter into the ordi- 
nary notes of music, of the physical causes 
of timbre or quality in sounds, and of what- 
ever else in acoustics is incapable of being 
deduced abstractly from definitions or first 
principles, had received comparatively lit- 
tle attention, or had been pursued with lit- 
tle success. The recent progress of ex- 
perimental acoustics has been wonderfully 
promoted by the ingenuity of the methods 
employed in the study of vibration; some 
of them graphic, in which the vibrations 
record themselves, and others optical, in 
which they present a visible picture of their 
phases to the eye. The methods strictly 
acoustic have, moreover, been greatly im- 
proved in the hands of modern investiga- 
tors; as in the case of the sirene of Cagniard 
de la Tour, which has been converted by 
Helmholtz into an instrument of largely in- 
creased capabilities. The vibrating lens of 
Lissajous, and the revolving mirrors and 
manometzic flames of Kenig, have furnished 
admirable means of illustrating the compo- 
sition and resolution of harmonic vibrations. 
| Professor Tyndall’s singing tubes and sen- 
| sitive flames have shown in a striking man- 
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ner 
or repress another. 
simple forms of apparatus contrived by Ger- 
man experimenters have shown that the 
velocity of propagation of sound in air or 


the power of one vibration to excite 


other gases can be determined in the space 


of a few feet with as much accuracy as has 


been heretofore attained in the most elabo- | 
rate and protracted observations made in | 
the open air between signal stations sepa- | 


rated from each other by some miles. 

No single investigator has contributed 
more largely to the advancement of acous- 
tic science than Professor Helmholtz, of 
Berlin. In his great work on tone sensa- 
tion he has given the whole philosophy of 
composite waves and the theory of audition 


as founded on the capacity of the ear to re- | 


solve these waves into their component ele- 
ments. He has shown that within a certain 
portion of the structure of the ear there are 
found a multitude of microscopic stretched 
cords, each of which is fitted to respond to 
a particular vibration, just as in a piano a 


; : . : , | 
single string will vibrate when its own note 


is sounded, while all the rest remain silent. 
He has also contrived hearing tubes or 
shells, called by him resonators, which pos- 
sess this same property of separating an ele- 
mentary tone out of an ordinary composite 
musical note, and by means of a series of 
these he succeeds in discovering all the ele- 
ments of which such notes are composed. 
Every such elementary tone when separately 


heard has precisely the same quality, wheth- | 
| ken. 


er derived from a reed, a stringed, or a wind 
instrument ; and thus it appears that the 
quality or timbre of a musical instrument is 
an effect of difference of composition, and 
not of difference of elementary sound. 

In the United Sta? s the number of inves- 


tigators who have occupied themselves with | 


this interesting branch of science is small. 
Professor W. B. Rogers, now of Boston, gave 
some attention as early as 1850 to the curi- 
ous phenomena of singing tubes, that is, of 
tubes which utter a musical note on the in- 
troduction within them of a small gas flame. 
The vibration was imputed by Professor 
Rogers to a periodical explosive combustion 
of the gas, extinguishing the flame, which is 
immediately re-illuminated. For the pur- 
pose of demonstrating this latter fact, he 
employed as his gas jet a tube bent twice at 
right angles, which, by means of a pulley, 
he caused to revolve rapidly around its low- 
er limb. When this is revolved it produces 
an apparent ring of flame so long as the tube 
is silent; but the moment the sound begins, 
the ring breaks into a crown of minute 
flames resembling a string of pearls. 
Professor Henry, in the discharge of his 
duties as chairman of the Light-house 
Board, has made many experiments on 
sound, with a view to improve the system 
of fog-signals. Some of the facts observed 


Recent comparatively | 


by him are interesting contributions 
One of these is the remarkable 

| erty manifested by powerful sounds to pro 
agate themselves laterally, or in directions 
divergent from that to which they are orig- 
inally confined. A steam-whistle, for exam- 
ple, blown at the focus of a large parabolic 
mirror will at moderate distances be better 
heard in front and in the prolonged axis of 
the mirror than behind it; but when the 
| distance amounts to several miles, it is heard 
as well behind as before. In like manner, 
if a source of sound be near a building, an 
observer at a distance on the other side of 
the building may hear it distinctly, and yet 
may entirely lose it as he approaches the 
building. Another remarkable observation 
is as to the effect of winds on the audibility 
of sounds. At any considerable distance a 
wind blowing from the observer toward the 
source diminishes the loudness. This is ex- 
plained by the consideration that the lower 
strata of the air are retarded in their move- 
ments by the friction of the earth, and con- 
sequently that the fronts of the sound waves 
become inclined to the earth’s surface. But 
as the direction of sound propagation is nor- 
mal to the wave fronts, it happens that a 
sound proceeding against the wind is de- 
flected upward so that its force passes above 
the heads of distant listeners. 

The only elaborate continuous series of 
investigations in acoustics which has been 
undertaken in this country has been con- 
ducted by Professor A. M. Mayer, of Hobo- 
The processes of Professor Mayer, 
which are themselves extremely ingenious, 
have led to many results of interest and 
value. It is a proposition deducible from 
theory, and was so announced by Déppler 
more than thirty years ago, that the undu- 
lations generated by a vibratory body in 
motion will be effectively shortened in the 
direction toward which the body moves, and 
lengthened in the opposite direction. This 
is true as well in optics as in acoustics, and 
it is upon the assumption of its truth that 
Mr. Huggins has founded his inferences as to 
the absolute velocities with which the fixed 
stars are approaching the earth or receding 
from it. It has first been experimentally 
proved in the researches of Professor Mayer. 

The double sirene of Helmholtz affords a 
convenient means of studying the effect of 
partial or complete interference between 
sound waves which differ in phase at the 
point of origin, but there has been hitherto 
no instrumental means devised for deter- 
mining the amount of difference of phase 

which exists between two waves originating 
| in a common phase at the same origin, but 
| brought by different and unequal paths to 
| the point of interference. This want Pro- 
| fessor Mayer has supplied, and in doing so 
| has at the same time provided the most ex- 
act mode hitherto devised of measuring the 
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wave length corresponding to any pitch,and| molecule of an elastic vibrating medium 
of ascertaining the velocity of sound in the} must be animated under the influence of 
air or in any gaseous medium. The deter-| such complex impulses. The most inter 
minations are made by means of the ser-| esting of his contributions to this depart- 
rated flames in Keenig’s revolving mirrors, | ment of science is found in his determina- 
and their precision is secured by what is | tion of the law which connects the pitch of 
called a flame micrometer—as ingenious in| a sound with the duration of its residual] 
conception as it is exact in its indications. | sensation, and in the deductions which flow 
The analysis of a composite note which | from this law. It appears experimentally 
Helmholtz accomplished by the use of his | that if a sound of any pitch is suddenly 
resonators, combined with Keenig’s mano-| arrested there follows a momentary disso- 
metric flames and revolving mirrors, was | nance, but that if the interruption is reg- 
effected by Professor Mayer directly by con- | ular and periodic the dissonance diminishes 
necting the arms of a number of steel tun-| with a diminution of the intervals till it 
ing-forks by means of tightly stretched silk | finally disappears; also, that a more rapid 
fibres with a membrane forming part of a| succession of the impulses is necessary to 
reed pipe. On causing the pipe to speak, | this disappearance in proportion as the pitch 
every fork whose tone forms a part of the| is higher. Professor Mayer finds that for a 
note immediately sounded. tone produced by forty vibrations a second, 
Professor Mayer has also presented very | the residual censation lasts one-eleventh of 
strong evidence to confirm the opinion | a second, while for one of 40,000 vibrations 
which many naturalists have entertained, | per second, it lasts only one-five-hundredth 
that the antenne of insects constitute for| of asecond. This difference of duration of 
them the organs of hearing, or organs, at| the residual sensation is the reason that 
least, through which they receive impres- | trills upon the upper notes are pleasing, 
sions for their guidance from the vibrations | while those on the lower are not. The ap- 
of the atmosphere ; he has investigated and | plication of these principles to the study of 
delineated the curves which represent the | harmony and to the means of producing the 
resultant sound wave of a composite note, | most agreeable effects in musical composi- 
and has devised the means of optically rep- | tion is important. F. A. P. BARNARD. 
resenting the movements by which a single | New York. 
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GAR THB? 
A Nobel. 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


CHAPTER IX broken only by a few scattered bird notes, 

aie - ; has melted into a voicelessness yet more 

Ir is not my purpose to ask the reader’s| profound, as though Nature were hushing 
company across the threshold of the room | herself beneath the overriding sun. When 
where the dead body lies; let Garth pass in | Garth sent forth a snatch of mellow whis- 
alone, and out of our sight. We have fol- | tling, or tapped his easel musingly with the 
lowed him closely enough thus far, and now, | handle of his paint-brush, the sound would 
perhaps, it will be as well to pause and take | go titillating articulately across the lake, 
a new departure; and, forbearing to make | and sometimes come tiptoeing back to its 
a direct inspection of the events of the next | source, as an infant’s spirit might revisit its 
few years, to rejoin that square -visaged, | earthly cradle. Had Garth been in the hu- 
dark-browed young gentleman in farmer’s| mor to shout aloud, or boisterously laugh, 
attire, whom we left, many pages ago, at his | the whole wide basin would have been rack- 
morning easel on the shore of the quiet lake. | ed with noisy echoes. But he seldom raised 
Here again is the level translucence of the | his voice above a moderate conversational 


silent surface, the golden islet at the cove’s | tone, and as a mode of soliloquy he pre- 
| 





mouth, the broad glory of the October woods, | ferred whistling to any other. It was a sort 
the Persian pomp of distant Wabeno—ev- | of musical accompaniment to thought, and 
ery thing as it was before, save that the | threaded the whimsical incongruities of 
shadows of the trees on the eastern shore | fancy on a strand of melody. Moreover, 
are less lengthened than at first. It now | there was a delicate satisfaction in the nice 
lacks but an hour or so of noon, and the art- | evolution of such tuneful trifles, which bore 
ist is putting the finishing touches to his} analogy to the pleasure of a happy stroke 
study. The stillness of the early morning, | of the brush, and enhanced it. 
By-and-by Garth glanced up at the sun, 
* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year | and told himself that be must be eleven 
1875, by Juttan Hawrnoernr, in the office of the Li- o'clock: too late to paint any more. In- 
brarian of Congress, at Washington. | deed, for the last half hour he had been 














GARTH. 


rather imagining or remembering than 
copying what was before him. However, 
the sketch was nearly finished; and cer- 
tainly the meaning which he had intend- 
ed to bring out was sufficiently indicated. 
Would any one divine it besides himself? 
His father, perhaps; not Madge, certainly. 
No matter; it was there. By-the-way— 
Madge. Where was she? She had half 
promised to come to the lake this morning 
in order to be accompanied on a nutting 
expedition which had been in prospect for 
several days past. But that was to have 
been not later than ten o’clock: she must 
have given it up. Well—the sketch was 
finished, however. Garth smiled, with a 
short “humph!” then bent his head down 
and stared at the meeting line of water and 
sand with a meditative frown. There lay 
his hat, amphibiously; he had put it there 
for the violet’s sake. He arose and exam- 
ined it; the flower was as fresh as when 
first plucked. “But it will fade before she 
gets it,’ was Garth’s thought; “and she 
doesn’t care for faded things. Well, why 
should she ?” 

He turned back to his easel, and began 
slowly to pack up his brushes, palette, and 
other implements, preparatory to going 
home. In the midst of this employment 
there came to his ears a kind of warbling 
outburst of song. It was from no bird’s 
throat, neither could any man have uttered 
it; it was clear, elastic, and pure, and gave 
a sense of indescribable exaltation, mingled 
with sadness. Sadness overtakes and sweet- 
ens the merriest sound which comes, as this 
came, from a distance. In the essence of 
the note, however, Garth fancied he recog- 
nized a chord which no change of conditions 
could have altered into cheerfulness, which 
could hardly even have proceeded from a 
happy soul. Such as it was, at all events, 
it went straight to his heart. He greatly 
appreciated music, less from a professional 
point of view (for, indeed, he had scarcely 
any practical knowledge of it) than as be- 
ing a man of sensitive ear and deep emo- 
tional perception. There was little music 
to be had in Urmsworth, unless the efforts 
of the village choir could be called such, 
and Garth was accustomed to build sym- 
phonies of his own from the roar and mur- 
mur of the oaks and hemlocks that grew in 
the neighborhood of his studio window. 

The outburst of song died away, and a 
few moments afterward Garth almost doubt- 
ed whether his imagination had not played 
him a trick, either wholly creating the sound, 
or at least developing it from some slight 
natural origin. Certainly it had possessed 
a flavor more spiritual than earthly. Upon 
reflection Garth found himself reminded by 
it of a female face which he had once seen, 
the image whereof had staid so vividly in 
his memory that at length, to be rid of it, 


he had put it upon canvas. It was a face 
which few people would have called beauti- 
ful; and Madge, to whom he had once shown 
it, was of opinion that it was simply ugly. 
Be that as it might, Garth always contem- 
plated it with a thoughtful kind of enjoy- 
ment, and once remarked to his father (who 
was the only person besides Madge that had 
ever been favored with a sight of the study) 
that he had never seen so interesting a com- 
bination of lines in any human face. They 
appeared at the first glance to be discord- 
ant and irregular; but the more they were 
studied, the more did an inner harmony and 
significance become apparent, transcending 
the superficial canons of female beauty. Mr. 
Urmson looked at the head for a good while 
in silence, finally saying, with one of his 
slow, penetrating smiles: “ Well, old boy, I 
can see that it’s an odd visage; and if I once 
happened to like it, I can imagine my find- 
ing it not easy to be tired of afterward. 
The truth is that human faces are windows 
for one another to whatever in life is of the 
highest importance, and a window which is 
clear to one looker will be ground glass to 
another. Now most people would call this 
face ground glass; but paint a picture of 
Miss Danver, and all the world would re- 
joice to look through it.” Mr. Urmson had 
a fondness for this figurative kind of talk, 
and Garth generally caught his meaning 
more easily than did most people; but on 
this occasion he professed not to under- 
stand, and seemed rather disturbed and 
discontented. He had some answer in 
his mind, but forbore to give it utterance: 
how could he vindicate the head without 
seeming to call Madge in question? It 
was not until after this incident that he 
showed it to her, and her verdict upon it, 
instead of mortifying him, appeared to 
somehow set him at ease, without, howev- 
er, in any way lessening his own estimate 
of its merits. 

It must not be supposed that the out- 
break of melody which Garth had just heard, 
or fancied he heard, recalled this face mere- 
ly because he was in the habit of picturing 
it to himself, and associating it with other 
pleasant impressions. As a man of princi- 
ple, and looking upon his affections as ir- 
revocably engaged elsewhere, he would not 
knowingly have permitted himself an un- 
due absorption in the idea of any other 
woman than his mistress. The analogy, 
therefore, between the voice and the coun- 
tenance is to be accepted as genuine; there 
was that in the one which suggested the 
other, or might do so to a man of genius 
in a particularly lucid and impressionable 
mood of mind. But the little episode had 
been so unexpected, so charming, and with- 
al so like an ideal utterance of the very 
genius of the autumnal landscape which he 
had been reproducing, that Garth had near- 
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ly persuaded himself it was a dream. Pres- 
ently, however, the sweet carol was repeat- 


Stepping to the verge of the water, the art- 
ist saw a feminine figure standing near the 
extremity of the tongue 
bounded the western side of the cove, about 
a quarter of a mile away. Her scarlet man- 
tle and the peculiarly shaped straw hat she 
wore left no doubt in his mind that she was 
Madge. But what of the voice? 

“The morning and the October tints have 
got into her throat,” he said to himself. 
“Madge could do any thing but sing till to- 
day. But can it be—is there a Jenny Lind 
hidden in my Madge, and I never suspected 
it ?” 
“Tt can’t be! it’s only the stretch of air 
and water between us. If it were so, she 


wouldn’t need her beauty to bewitch the | 


whole world. But can mere distance weave 
such a spell as that? Was it her voice, aft- 
er all?” 


As if in answer to the doubt, the figure | 


in the scarlet mantle trilled forth a bar of 
melody for the third time. Though every 


note was distinct and true, there were no! 


words; she seemed to be simply trying her 
voice, or amusing herself with the replying 
music of the echoes. 
not yet caught sight of Garth; but he, aft- 
er listening until the last pulsation of sound 
had dissolved away, called out to her and 
beckoned with his hand. She looked at 
him, and then, turning slowly, disappeared 


behind a crimson growth of scrub oak. It | 


seemed to Garth that she moved with a 
more stately step than was her wont. Madge 
never lacked the supple grace that accom- 
panies perfect physical proportion and de- 
velopment, but her ordinary bearing could 
hardly be called dignified. 

Garth resumed his packing in a strange 
mood of mingled exhilaration and puzzle- 
ment. This unlooked-for blossoming out 
in Madge of the divine faculty of song was 
30 inestimable a blessing to ker betrothed 
as to be almost unwelcome. Every true- 
hearted young man believes that he believes 
the woman of his choice to be the embod- 
iment of every desirable feminine charm. 
If, then, she suddenly dawns upon him in a 
new light, delightfully transcending her for- 
mer self, he is bound, in common honesty, to 
be jealous of his former opinion of her. He 
must be displeased that she pleases him 
more, because she thereby casts a slur upon 
the sincerity of his firstlove. Either he was 
false, or she imperfect; and yet he can not 
slight the new-comer without doubly for- 
saking her predecessor. 

Immersed in some such whimsical quan- 
dary, Garth was tying up the legs of his 
easel, when he was addressed from behind 
by a courteous male voice, the tone of which, 
nevertheless, impressed him with a feeling 
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of land which | 


He shook his head with a half smile. | 


Apparently she had | 





of sharp distrust. He turned about with a 


| most unreasonable emotion of resentment: 
ed, now sounding nearer and more distinct. 


but what he saw so modified his ill humor 
as to make him rise to his feet and bow very 
politely. 

A lady and gentleman were standing side 
by side on the soft turf which sloped down 
from the woods to the sand. The gentle- 
man had very much the advantage in years 
over his companion, though he still might 
have passed for under forty. His appear- 
ance was decidedly prepossessing, his bear- 
ing at once frank and refined. At the same 
time, the effect he produced was slightly 
perplexing—a mingling, it seemed to be, of 
several dissimilar characteristics. His fore- 
head was grave and fair, and, with a trifle 
more arch and height about the temples, 
might have been called noble. It was shad- 
owed by curls of glossy brown, with a line 
or two of silver showing here and there. 
The brows were level and handsome, but 
the eyes were veiled by a pair of slightly 
tinted glasses, set in tortoise-shell. The 
glasses, however, had a gentlemanly polish 
of their own which was by no means un- 
pleasing. The nose which they bestrode 
was perhaps the most faultless feature in 
the face, being perfectly straight and del- 
icately moulded—a trifle too long, if any 
thing, insomuch that the point a little over- 
shadowed the upper lip. The countenance 
thus acquired a slightly Jewish cast, which 
increased its prevalent air of culture. 

The lower part of the face was undecipher- 
able, owing to the peculiar treatment of the 
dark beard. The mustache, finely curved 
and eloquent, was in itself, one would think, 
adornment enough, without the addition of 
the thick-growing imperial which tapered 
from the chin. Nevertheless, the two har- 
monized well together, and would have 
formed a very graceful appendage to the 
visage, had not their effect been interfered 
with by a well-groomed and compactly 
moulded pair of whiskers, which, again, 
would have done themselves much better 
justice alone. As it was, the eye wandered 
unsettled from one hirsute ornament to an- 
other, and found no resting-place. 

The gentleman was dressed in an unas- 
suming but fashionably cut suit of tweed, 
and held in his hand a soft felt hat of rath- 
er Italian contour. In his other hand he 
carried a short, pliable cane, which the 
spurs upon the heels of his neatly fitting 
boots argued a riding-whip. These boots, 
which were drawn outside the pantaloons, 
and reached fully up to the knee, gave the 
figure a gallant, almost a dapper, air, which 
commented curiously on the gravely intel- 
lectual promise of the gentleman’s upper 
haif. How could the owner of such a fore- 
head be supported upon so sportive a pair 
of legs? The inconsistency which was sug- 


gested by this contrast repeated the per- 





lexity first occasioned by the triple growth 
of beard. 

But if the stranger puzzled Garth, it was 
evident that Garth was no less an enigma 
to the stranger. The young artist’s rustic 

arb seemed at odds with his palette and 
sanvas and although his face, when he 
turned about, did something toward recon- 
ciling the discrepancy as it concerned him- 
self, it rendered his rough coat and corduroys 
only the more inexplicable. The stranger’s 
first address, while perfectly courteous, had 
been couched in the tone of a superior. On 
encountering Garth’s glance he seemed, by 
some imperceptible process, to shift his 
stand-point, and to be less frankly at his 
ease than at first. He smiled behind his 
glasses, tapped his boot once or twice with 
his riding-whip, bowed as often in a rather 
objectless manner, and said: 

“Oh, pardon us, Sir. We have intruded 
without ceremony ; but, frankly, we thought 
that—” 

“We thought you might be able to tell 
us our way back to Urmburst,” said the 
young lady, interposing, in a quiet and 
somewhat frigid tone. 

“Urmsworth, you mean ?” returned Garth, 
smiling as he looked at her. “I can accom- 
pany you part way, if you’ll wait a minute.” 

“Urmsworth—yes,” said the gentleman, 
regaining his with a slight 
laugh. Urmhurst,” he added, turning to his 
companion, while Garth knelt to complete 
his packing—“ Urmhurst, my dear Elinor, is 
the old Urmson seat, you know. Ah!” he 
continued, putting on his hat and looking 
round with a slow shake of his head, “all 
his begins to come back to me. I have 
vathed in this very cove as a boy, and 
caught pickerel through the ice in winter. 
—You are an artist, Sir, I perceive. Will 
you allow me? Ah! ah!—fine effect that, 
by George! Pardon! Do you live in this 
neighborhood? and are acquainted with 
these Urmsons, I dare say? Ah! now how 
are they getting on? Is the old gentleman 
well ?” 

During this monologue the young lady 
had been quietly observing Garth, and she 
now said, in the same indifferent tone she 
had before used, 

“T think this gentleman is an Urmson 
himself.” 

“T am Garth Urmson,” confessed that 
worthy, getting to his feet, with his bag- 
gage in hand, and scarcely concealing his 
umused surprise at the young lady’s pene- 
tration. “I don’t know your names,” he 
continued, “though I have seen you both 
before in the Green Vaults at Dresden.” 

“T am Miss Golightley,” returned the 
young lady, composedly ; “and this gentle- 
man is your uncle—Mr. Golightley Urmson.” 

“My dear, dear boy!” exclaimed the lat- 
ter, stepping up and putting his whip under 


composure, 


GARTH. 
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his arm, in order to grasp Garth’s free hand 
in both his own. His greeting was very 
warm. “My dear, dear nephew!” he re- 
peated. 

The three now walked on together in si- 
lence, this unforeseen recognition appear- 
ing to have taken the breath out of conver- 
sation for the moment. Uncle Golightley 
was between the two younger people, but 
Garth, by falling a step behind, had no dif- 
ficulty in keeping Miss Golightley in view. 
She seemed rather tall, though this was 
partly due to her bearing, which was unusu- 
ally dignified for so young a woman. Ascar- 
let cape, fantastically embroidered round 
the edge, was thrown over a simple but ele- 
gant morning dress. Her face was of a kind 
more likely to interest others than to show 
interest on its own part. There was nobil- 
ity in it, but veiled by an apparent indiffer- 
ence almost amounting to cynicism. The 
eyes were gray and cold, and the left one 
was a little smaller than the other. The 
cheek-bones were high, and rounded into 
undue prominence; and though the nose 
was small, the chin had too much decision. 
The mouth, exquisitely curved and set, was 
the only faultless feature, and even its 
beauty was marred by the paleness of the 
lips and a rather sarcastic touch about the 
corners. But chiefly noticeable to the art- 
ist’s eye was the gem-like purity of all the 
facial contours; the lines were as clear and 
sharp as if cut in cameo. For the rest, her 
figure, though girlish, gave promise of wom- 
anly development; her ungloved hands were 
slender and small, and one was bleeding 
from the scratch of a thorn. 

“It was your voice I heard across the 
cove ?” demanded Garth, at length breaking 
silence. 

“Yes; I was trying the echo. I did not 
know any one was within hearing.” 

“T liked your voice.” 

“T have had the best masters, and I sing 
very well,” said this imperturbable young 
lady. 

“T thought, from your hat and cloak, that 
you were some one else,” Garth remarked. 

“T saw a very pretty girl with a hat like 
this in the village yesterday,” replied Miss 
Golightley ; “so I made over one of mine to 
resemble it. Who is that girl? she has a 
great deal of taste.” 

“Margaret Danver,” answered Garth, and 
was provoked to find his colorrise. “She’s 
of French Acadian descent.” 

“T have seen girls not unlike her in Nor- 
mandy; but Margaret Danver is prettier— 
very pretty indeed.” 

“Danver? By-the-way, my dear Elinor, 
is not that the name old Mr. Graeme men- 
tioned to us yesterday, when we were ask- 
ing him about a place where you and your 
mother could board? Ah! and now I think 
of it—now I think of it, Garth, my dear 
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boy, was not your father’s mother a Danver? 
To be sure she was—Marie Danver—same 
family. My mother, you know, was a Go- 
lightley ; and Miss Elinor here is—how is it, 
my dear ?—my mother’s grandniece. So she 
and I call ourselves cousins, don’t we, Eli- 
nor? But, Garth,” he went on, resting one 
hand affectionately on the young man’s 
shoulder, “tell me all about Cuthbert—all 
about your dear father. Is he well? is he 
happy ?” 

“He has never changed from my first re- 
membrance of him. He has grown white- 
haired and wrinkled; but his eyes and voice 
are the same they always were. How long 
have you been here, Uncle Golightley 9” 

“Ah, yesterday —yesterday morning. 
Chen you didn’t get my letter? Well, I 
thought it was an even chance that we 
wrived before it. You see, my dear boy— 
you see, we left very unexpectedly, very 
suddenly. Well, and this morning Miss 
Elinor here insisted upon exploring the 
primeval forest and getting lost in it. Yes, 
she takes to the woods as though she were 
native to them, instead of being next thing 
to a native of Europe. And I—you can 
never know, Garth,” exclaimed Uncle Go- 
ightley, in an outburst of confidence, “how 
[ rejoice to find myself here again at last. 
By George, to think such a solid, flesh-and- 
blood Fact as you are should have wholly 
come into existence since I was last at Urm- 
hurst! You know I sailed for Europe the 
year you were born, the year my own good 
father died—old Captain Brian. You are 
like him; very much his face and build. 
But to think of your being an artist—really 
a painter! By George,I envy you! Ah, it 
was a dream of my youthful days; but I 
couldn’t; hadn’t the physical stamina. And 
you are succeeding, of course ?” 

“T don’t know. I’ve lived by it of late; 
but that costs little,” said Garth, gravely. 

“You are right, my dear boy, to make 
your art an end, not a means. That’s what 
[ longed to do, and would have done—taken 
what fortune sent, and been rich only in the 
joy of creation.” 

Garth turned upon his uncle rather grim- 
ly. ‘You know, I suppose, that Fortune is 
apt to rob one of what she gives to another ?” 

“Robbery can never be more than a tem- 
porary expedient,” rejoined Uncle Golight- 
ley, in a low voice ; “ the rightful owner will 
come by his own at last.” 

Garth, even while making his retort, had 
begun to regret it. Uncle Golightley had 
always lived more or less upon his brother 
and nephew; but it had been pretty well 
settled between the latter that he had a 
moral if not a legal right to the half, at 
least, of the property, and that by tempera- 
ment and situation he must have more oc- 
casion for money than his relatives. Since 
Garth’s Sophomore year, indeed, his drafts 


had been especially heavy, insomuch thai 
not only the income, but a large portion of 
the invested capital, had to be sacrificed to 
meet them. He had accompanied each ap- 
plication with the usual assurance that it 
would in all human probability be the last, 
and was required only to secure a gigantic 
profit sufficient to place them all forever 
beyond the reach of want. Cuthbert had 
more than once offered to make over to him 
bodily the half, or even two-thirds, of the 
estate; but Golightley had almost indig- 
nantly rejected the proposal; nothing could 
be further from his intention, he wrote, than 
permanently to possess himself of a dollar 
of the family inheritance. Nor is there 
much doubt of his sincerity ; and consider- 
ing that he was probably aware of circum- 
stances which, if made known, would, mor- 
ally at least, have authorized his takings, 
his conduct might really be regarded as 
generous forbearance. 

During the last twelve months, moreover, 
he had made no drafts at all, nor had any 
thing, either good or bad, been heard of 
him up to the time of his present encounter 
with his nephew at the lake-side. Might it 
not be, thought Garth, glancing at the well- 
dressed man, clinking his spurs in a long 
stride beside him—might it not be that the 
great fortune had at last been made, and 
Uncle Golightley come home to make the 
long-promised restitution ? 

At all events it was ungracious to rake 
up old grudges in this first hour of meeting, 
and Garth resolved to compensate for his 
rudeness by being as agreeable as possible 
thenceforth. What if he should invite his 
uncle and the two ladies whom, as it seemed, 
he had escorted hither to make Urmhurst 
their abode? The house was big enough 
to accommodate luxuriously twice as many 
guests; and certainly relatives of the family 
ought to have the choice of coming there 
before going elsewhere. 

“You have not decided where to lodge ?” 
he asked of Miss Golightley. 

“Mother said she should speak with Mrs. 
Danver to-day,” replied that young lady. 
“Mr. Graeme said she was honest and clean, 
and I was very much pleased with Mar- 
garet’s appearance this morning.” 

This speech, quietly and with seeming un- 
consciousness though it was given, nettled 
Garth exceedingly. Was his future moth- 
er-in-law to be spoken of as “honest and 
clean,” and allusion made to his betrothed 
wife as if she were some pretty animal—was 
this to be done in his presence with im- 
punity? And who was this cold-mannered, 
gray-eyed young aristocrat that presumed 
to hold a tone of such superiority? Per- 
haps she looked down upon him as well; 
and would treat his father as an entertain- 
ing old peasant! Nay, was courtly Uncle 
Golightley perchance but her valet de place? 


GARTH. 


ind how did she get over the historic alli- 
ince of her own blue blood with that of the 
rustic Urmsons ? 

Being so composed and unapproachable, 
and withal a woman, it was not easy either 
to chastise or retaliate upon her. Moreover, 
Garth felt himself at disadvantage before 
one to whom he could ill afford the odds: 
no doubt he looked like a farmer, and there- 
by laid himself open to the imputation of 
being no better than he looked. The case 
might be similar with poor Mrs. Danver, 
whose manner could not be called aristo- 
cratic; andeven Madge Garth here meas- 
ured Miss Elinor Golightley with his eye, 
making a mental comparison between the 
two young women. How much the more 
lovely was Madge, and sweet and winning ; 
and yet he could understand that Miss Eli- 
nor, With her foreign education and preju- 
dices, might contrive to despise the free, 
spontaneous charms of the village beauty. 
For a moment, perhaps, Garth so far forgot 
his dignity as to wish that he and his might 
appear before this supercilious critic illus- 
trated with every adornment of wealth and 
fashion; and a pang of resentment visited 
him with the reflection that, but for his 


uncle, this might have been. 

But the mood was too unworthy a one to 
last, and, after a short pause, the young 
man said, with grave simplicity, 


“When you first repeated Mr. Graeme’s 
recommendation, I thought he might easily 
have said more; but honesty and cleanli- 
ness include most virtues worth having, and 
exclude some so-called virtues that are real- 
ly faults.” 

“Mr. Graeme did say more, I believe,” re- 
turned Miss Elinor, carelessly; “but as I 
was concerned with Mrs. Danver in her ca- 
pacity of landlady, and not as a relative of 
yours, I didn’t trouble myself to remember 
the rest.” 

“T have often warned you, my dear,” said 
Uncle Golightley, throwing up his chin and 
stroking his imperial to a point, “that 
we New-Engianders have democratic ideas 
which will sound harsh to your ears at first. 
For my own part, I fear the Old World has 
spoiled me; but Garth here, I rejoice to see, 
is as thorough-going a young democrat as 
any of his forefathers.” 

“T quite agree with what he says, though,” 
observed Miss Elinor, with some emphasis, 
and a faint reddening in the cheeks. “I 
am satisfied to be honest and clean myself, 
and that is all I shall require of other 
people!” 

“Brava! brava!” cried Uncle Golightley, 
smiling and gently clapping his hands. 
“Ah! we'll make a Yankee of you yet.” 
Garth kept silence, but thought he liked the 
frigid young lady better than he had done. 
Suddenly his uncle turned upon him and 
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dear boy, about having seen Miss Elinor 
here and me in Dresden ?” 

“Yes, at the Green Vaults. I kept catch- 
ing the reflection of your faces in the mir- 
rors that lined the walls. An older lady 
and gentleman were with you— perhaps 
Mr. and Mrs. Golightley ?” 

“Ah, not that, not that!” murmured Un- 
cle Golightley, placing a hand of gentle 
restraint on Garth’s arm. “You were nat- 
urally misled by our dear Elinor’s speaking 
of ‘mother. No: it was Mr. and Mrs. Ten- 
terden. Elinor’s father and mother died of 
yellow fever upward of ten years ago. The 
Tenterdens adopted Elinor, having no chil- 
dren of their own. By-the-way, Mrs. Ten- 
terden was a Golightley, an only daughter 
of my mother’s first marriage. You know 
my mother was a widow when she came 
North and married Captain Brian ?” 

Garth believed he did remember that. 

“Yes. Well, then,” continued Uncle Go- 
lightley, with a sigh, “last year came our 
great grief—Mr. Tenterden’s death. Dear 
John—dear, good John Tenterden! Ah, 
my dear child,” he added, taking Miss Eli- 
nor’s hand and drawing it tenderly through 
his arm, “I should not have mentioned this 
before you!” 

“Mentioning does not make it worse,” re- 
turned she, with a peculiar compression of 
the corners of her mouth; and after pro- 
ceeding a few steps, she quietly drew away 
from Uncle Golightley’s affectionate sup- 
port, and, turning aside from the path, 
walked just within the verge of the trees, 
leaving the two gentlemen to themselves. 
Uncle Golightley, after beckoning a playful 
adieu to her with his hand, resumed con- 
versation with his nephew. 

“Poor John—it was very sudden—heart- 
disease, you know. Ah! it was a trying 
time, I can tell you, Garth; of course it all 
fell on my shoulders; and by George!” mur- 
mured Uncle Golightley, shaking his head, 
with a sad smile, “I don’t see what they 
would have done without me. Not that I 
wouldn’t have done ten times as much, and 
thought it nothing; for John—well, frank- 
ly, my dear Garth, he idolized me; and not 
only that, but he assisted me materially at 
a critical moment of my affairs. Poor fel- 
low! his whole immense fortune went al- 
most immediately afterward.” 

“ And he died in consequence ?” 

“Tn consequence? no,no,no. I couldn’t 
think that!” exclaimed Uncle Golightley, 
half stopping in his walk, and looking at 
his nephew with a pained expression—“ no, 
no; it was heart-disease.” 

“ But does not anxiety make heart-disease 
fatal? Well, it’s asad story. And so Mrs. 
Tenterden and Miss Golightley came with 
you here ?” 

“'H’m ?—yes, yes; I'll tell you another 


asked, “ But did not you say something, my | time,” said Uncle Golightley, answering out 
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of what seemed the midst of a brown-study. | 
“But you have been in Europe,” he went | 
on, putting a constraint upon himself. “Tell | 
me about it: how long did you stay? Were | 
you alone? Why did you not come to me, | 
That was unnephewlike!” | 
Garth looked at his uncle and smiled, | 
with a touch of incredulity about his mouth. | 
However, he contented himself with saying 
} 

| 

| 

| 


my dear boy? 


that he had neglected to secure the address, 
and then proceeded to give a short account 
of his travels. He had not gone back to 
college after his mother’s death, but had | 
immediately placed himself under a draw- 
ing-master, with such good result that with- 
in a year he was enough advanced to make 
a pilgrimage to European galleries advisa- 
ble. He overcame the obstacles in his 
path ; and finally found himself on the way, 
accompanied by a friend of his college days, 
Jack Selwyn by name. He had remained 
abroad seeing and studying, and, for the 
most part, supporting himself during four 
years; and, returning, had ever since staid 
quietly at home with his father, painting 
pictures in a corner of the garret. He had 
been especially successful in portraits, but 
aspired to more ideal walks. 

Such, laconically as he gave it, was Garth’s 
narrative, to which his uncle, arm in arm 
with him, apparently gave profound at- 
tention. It is open to question, however, 
whether he actually heard a syllable of it. 
In either case, he was unusually taciturn. 

By this time they had reached the lichen- 
covered rock on the border of the belt of 
pines, beneath whose shadow Garth had 
discovered the violet a few hours before. 
Miss Elinor, coming close upon it, stopped 
and knelt down, and searched among tho 
clustering green leaves. Finding no flow- 
ers, she rose and followed the others. 

“T plucked the last violet this morning,” 
said Garth, turning back and joining her. 
“Here it is in my hat-band. It is not quite 
faded. Will you take it?” 

“Thank you!” said she, in a soft tone of 
surprise, and with the first smile she had 
vouchsafed that day. She took the droop- 








“That is your cousin—Miss Danver,” said 
Elinor, quickly. 

“Yes,” muttered Garth. “Thad forgotten 
her; or rather I thought she had forgotten 


me !” 





MARY, QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 
ARLY in the summer of 1553 it became 
certain that Edward VI., the boy King 
of England, was near his death. He had 
entered his sixteenth year, and had been 
king since his tenth. His father, Henry 
VIIL., had made provisions for conducting 
the government during the long minority. 
The administration was committed to a 
council, at the head of which was Edward 
Seymour, created Duke of Somerset, the 
maternal uncle of the young king. He was 
in a few years superseded by John Dudley, 
Duke of Northumberland, and was behead- 
ed in 1552. Edward fell wholly under the 
influence of Northumberland, who was con- 
sidered the head of the Protestant cause, to 
which the young king was warmly devoted.* 
In the autumn of 1552 Edward was at- 
tacked by measles; this was followed by a 
slow fever, and then by an ominous spitting 
of blood. His physicians were dismissed ; 
he was given to the care of quacks, and 
finally to that of a woman who undertook 
to cure him after he had been given ove 
by all others. Symptoms soon manifested 
themselves which could not be attributed 
to consumption. It was afterward ascer- 
tained that he had been poisoned. He must 
soon die, and who should be his suecessor ? 
Henry VIII. had been empowered by Par- 
liament to regulate the succession after his 
death. By his will he directed that in case 
Edward should die without heirs of his 
own, the crown should fall in the first place 
to Mary, his own daughter by Catherine of 
Aragon; she dying childless, to Elizabeth, 
his daughter by Anne Boleyn; and she dying 
without children, to the descendants of his 
sister Mary, who, after having been married 
to the imbecile Louis XII. of France, had 
married her former lover, Charles Brandon, 


ing flower from the artist’s fingers, smell- | Duke of Suffolk. She was now dead, but 
ed it twice or thrice, and then drew the| her daughter Frances, married to Henry 
stem heedfully through a button-hole in the | Grey, who was created Duke of Suffolk, was 
bosom of her dress. They walked on to- | next in succession to Elizabeth. 
gether, saying nothing. Garth, for his part, There was, however, a grave defect in 
was rather surprised at what he had done, | the title of both Mary and Elizabeth. Both 
especially since he had plueked the violet | had, by the most solemn legal proceedings, 
before he knew of Miss Elinor Golightley’s | been pronounced illegitimate, the so-called 
existence, and with the intention of pre-| marriages of their respective mothers hav- 
senting it to a very different sort of per- 
oa , . ; * The narrative given in this paper of the events of 
Meanwhile Uncle Golightley was out of | Queen Mary's reign is substantially drawn from 
sight round a bend of the path; but anon} Froude’s History of England. No writer could give a 
Garth and his companion heard voices, and, | Satisfactory account of these events without being de- 


lrawing ne: aw their friend in affable | pendent upon this historian, unless he were able to ex- 
eens DOR Se eee ’ | amine the original MSS., of which Mr. Froude availed 





converse with a very pretty girl in a scarlet | 
mantle and a peculiarly shaped straw hat. 


himself, and which were either inaccessible to or no‘ 
examined by earlier English historians. 
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ing been declared void from the begin- | 
- 5S 


ning. In any case, one of them must be 
illegitimate. It began to be urged that if 
Henry could fix the succession after his 
death, then Edward could do the same. 
There were many reasons why he should do 
Mary was a devoted Catholic, and 
the reformers believed that if she should 
ome to the throne she would set herself to 
indo all the work which they had accom- 
plished, and bring the Church of England 
again under subjection to the papal see. 
Northumberland and the Protestant lead- 
ers pressed this upon the dying boy. Mary, 
they said, besides being clearly illegitimate, 
was objectionable in every way. 


thie 
Tis. 


She was 
the foremost enemy of God’s word and of 
the reformed faith. If she were to become 
queen, she would doubtless marry a prince 
of the house of Spain, and make England a 
mere tributary of that overshadowing mon- 
archy, which was even now straining every 
nerve to extirpate the true faith in Ger- 
many and the Netherlands. Lady Suffolk 
was ready to make over her claim to her 
daughter, Lady Jane Grey, who had just 
been married to Lord Guildford Dudley, the 
youngest son of the Duke of Northumber- 
land. Let Edward set aside both Mary and 
Elizabeth, and declare the Lady Jane to be 
heir. These considerations couid not 
but weigh with Edward, and among his last 
acts was to draw up with his own hand an 
order of succession, by which the crown was 
bequeathed to the Lady Jane, and in case 
of her death without heirs; to her sister, 
Lady Catherine Grey. 

Edward died July 6, 1553, but his death 
was not announced for several days, for 
Northumberland wished to secure the per- 
son of Mary before Lady Jane should be 
proclaimed queen. But such a secret could 
not be kept from watchful eyes, and before 
the king had been dead an hour a messen- 
ger bearing the +idings was on his way to 
Mary. Taking saddle, she rode off toward 
Norfolk, where her friends were awaiting 
her. The Dudleys followed hard after, and 
nearly succeeded in capturing her. 

Four days after the death of Edward, 
Lady Jane was proclaimed queen, and made 
her public entry into London, where she 
was coldly received. Mary had in the mean 
while gathered a considerable force, and 
ignorant that the council had proclaimed 


2 
nis 


| 
| 
| 


Lady Jane, she sent a letter to it directing | 


it to proclaim her as queen. 

For a week or more all was confusion. 
It was doubtful which side would get the 
upper hand; but it began to appear that 
Mary’s chances were the better, and the 
lords of the council undertook to shift the 
responsibility from their own shoulders to 
those of Northumberland. He must take 
the lead of the forces and move westward 
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mained in London to take advantage of any 


| wind that might blow. 


Tidings of fresh movements in favor of 
Mary began to come from Northampton- 
shire, Lincolnshire, and Oxfordshire. The 
fleet at Yarmouth declared for Mary. North 
umberland moved a little distance from 
Cambridge, when his men refused to bear 
arms against their lawful sovereign. He 
sent to the council for re-enforcements, but 
his messenger came back “ with but slender 
answer.” Several members of the council 
who had been most fully committed to Lady 
Jane, went over to Mary. Among these 
Arundel, and Pembroke, whose son 
was to be married to Lady Catherine Grey 
as soon as he could get rid of his present 
wife. They convened the mayor, aldermen, 
and chief citizens of London. Arundel told 
them the kingdom was on the verge of civ- 
il war, which must break out unless they 
abandoned the cause of Lady Jane. Re- 
ligion would be brought into the struggle; 
the French would interfere on one side, the 
Spaniards on the other, and whatever were 
the result, it would be disastrous to En- 
gland. The only hope was to place the 
crown on the head of the lawful queen. 
Pembroke declared that what Arundel had 
said was true, and let others do as they 
would, he would fight for Mary; his sword 
should make her queen, or he would lose 
his life. 

No word was spoken in favor of Lady Jane. 
A body of one hundred and fifty men was 
sent to the Tower, of which her father was 
governor, to demand the keys. He gave 
them up, and rushed to the apartment where 
his daughter was sitting under a canopy of 
state. He tore it down, telling her that the 
council had revolted, and that she was no 
longer queen. She replied that she was glad 
to hear it, and now that her reign of twelve 
days was over, hoped she might leave the 
Tower and go home. She was indeed to 
leave the Tower, but only for the scaffold. 
The council and the city authorities now 
went to Cheapside and proclaimed Mary as 
queen. 

Mary was then in her thirty-seventh year; 
in constitution she was many years older. 
Her life had been a sad one. She was a 
child when her father began to question 
whether her mother had ever been his law- 
ful wife. She was just entering womanhood 
when that mother’s name was branded with 
undeserved disgrace. Three years more, and 
that mother was dead, having committed 
her daughter to the care of her unnatural 
father. To gain some mitigation of his 
harshness she was compelled to write to 
him confessing her disobedience in clinging 
to the faith of her mother, to abjure the 
authority of the Bishop of Rome, and to ac- 
knowledge that the so-called marriage be- 


were 


against those of Mary, while the lords re-| tween her father and mother was illegal, 
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contrary to the divine law, and utterly void. | 
During Edward’s nominal reign she was 
subjected to a thousand petty annoyances 
on account of her religion. 

In person she narrowly escaped deform- 
ity. Her stature was short. Her figure 
above the waist was shrunken from con- 
tinued ill health; below the waist it was 
bloated from a constitutional tendency to 
dropsy. Her forehead was broad and over- 
hanging ; her cheeks thin and pinched. Her 
eyes were bright, but her near-sightedness 
gave them an unpleasant appearance. Her 
voice was deep and harsh, like that of a 
man. Her talents were respectable. She 


had much of the firmness which belonged to | 
her Tudor blood, and the impetuosity of her | 


Spanish descent was aggravated by the pe- 
culiar nature of the disease from which she 
had long suffered. She had most of the ac- 
complishments of her times. 


Italian, embroidered skillfully, and played 
well upon the lute. 

By the 19th of July the Duke of Northum- 
berland, still at Cambridge, learned through 


a private messenger what had taken place | 
He went to the market-cross, | 


at London. 
accompanied by Sandys, vice-chancellor of 
the university, and announced that in tak- 
ing up arms against Mary he had acted 
under orders from the council, who had 
changed their minds, and that he would 
also change his; and, flinging up his cap, 
he shouted, “ Long live Queen Mary!” To 
Sandys he said that the queen was a mer- 


ciful person, and there would be a general | 


pardon. “Though the queen should grant 
you a pardon,” replied Sandys, “the lords 
never will.” An hour after the proclama- 
tion of Mary a herald arrived with an order 
from the council for the arrest of Northum- 
berland.* In the morning the university 
met in the serate-house to depose their 
heretical vice-chancellor. Sandys tried to 
speak, but was pulled from his chair. He 
drew his dagger, but was disarmed, lashed 
to the back of a lame horse, and taken to 
London. He, however, lived through the 
persecution, and under Elizabeth became 
Archbishop of York. 

The insurrection had been so easily quelled 
that there was little excuse for harsh meas- 
ures. Over a hundred persons were put 
under arrest, among whom was Ridley, who 
had preached a violent sermon against 
Mary at St. Paul’s Cross. Northumberland, 
of course, must be brought to trial, but 


* Lord Northumberland had, for his own ends, been 
prominent politically as a Protestant leader. Froude 
says, ‘Had the Reformation been, as he pretended, 
the true concern of the Duke of Northumberland, he 
would have brought Mary back himself, bound by con- 
ditions which in her present danger she would have 
accepted. But Northumberland cared as little for re- 
ligion as for any other good thing.” 
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She spoke En- | 
glish, French, Spanish, and Latin, and read 





Mary meant to spare his life; and as for the 
Lady Jane, she said that justice would not 
permit that an innocent person should suf- 
fer for the crimes of others. Her foremost 
desire was now to bring back her kingdom 


;to communion with the Church of Rome, 


and she thought that this might be effected 
without violence. In this she found herself 
mistaken. The people, especially the popu- 
lace of London, were not ripe for the pub- 
lic celebration of the mass; and the queen 
was made to understand this in a singular 
manner. 

August came, and the body of Edward 
lay still unburied in the apartment where 
he had died almost a month before. Mary 
resolved to have the obsequies celebrated 
with all the rites of the Church, including a 
public mass for the repose of his soul. The 
council feared the open celebration of Cath- 
olic rites would lead to tumult. Simon 
Renard, the astute minister of the Emperor 
Charles V., sided with them. He represent- 
ed that Edward had died a heretic, and the 
| funeral services of the Church were only for 
her faithful children. Let him have the 
funeral of a heretic in Westminster Abbey ; 
the queen need take no part, and, if she chose, 
| could have private masses said for him in 
the Tower. So he was buried with the forms 
of the English Church, Cranmer officiating, 
this being the last public act of the latter as 
Archbishop of Canterbury. In the Tower 
a requiem was sung and mass said by Gar- 
diner, the reinstated Bishop of Winchester. 
| Even this excited discontent. Men began 
to murmur that if religion were to be inter- 
fered with, it might be well to have North- 
umberland out of prison. The reformed 
preachers sounded the alarm, and inflam- 
matory placards were posted up in the 
streets. The haughty Tudor blood of Mary 
was roused, and she resolved to go on in the 
| way in which she had begun. The rights 
|of the Church should be restored, and its 
| public ceremonies celebrated to the exclu- 
sion of all others. The people seemed re- 
solved this should not be done. By the 
middle of August the kingdom seemed set 
against the restoration of popery. Catho- 
lic services could be held at St. Paul’s Cross 
only under the protection of a military 
guard. In a week all this was changed, 

and through the weakness of one man. 

On August 18 the Duke of Northumber- 
land and six others were brought to trial. 
All were convicted of high treason; but it 
| was resolved that only the duke, Sir John 
Gates, and Sir Thomas Palmer should be 
put to death. Northumberland had been 
noted as a brave soldier by sea and land. 
But here he broke down. He had begged 


for merey when first arrested; and when 
sentenced he entreated for a few days’ 
respite, that by the aid of a confessor he 
| might prepare for death. 


If he could see 














MARY, QUEEN 


some member of the council, he would com- | 
municate important information. Gardiner 
went to him both as confessor and as mem- 
ber of the council. The duke assured him | 
that he had always been a true Catholic, | 
and had never believed a word of all the | 
doctrines for which he had been so zealous. 
“Let me live but a little longer,” he im- | 
plored, “that I may do penance for my | 
sins.” The queen was still inclined to | 
spare his life, but was met by a protest | 


from the Spanish minister in the name of | 
his master. Those of the prisoners who | 


were to be spared were kept in ignorance | 
of the mercy reserved for them. On August 
21 they were all brought to the chapel of 
the Tower, where they heard mass, made 
their confessions, and received the sacra- 
ment. Then Northumberland rose and 
said: “Truly, good people, I profess before 
you all that I have received the sacrament 
according to the true Catholic faith; and the 
plague that is upon the realm and that is 
upon us now is that we have erred from 
the faith these sixteen years, and this I 
protest unto you all from the bottom of my 
heart.” 

They were then led out. But the duke 
made one more vain attempt to save his life. 
He wrote an abject appeal to Arundel, who 





now stood high in the queen’s favor: “ Alas, | 


my lord, is my crime so heinous as no re- 


demption but my blood can wash away the | 


spots thereof? An old proverb there is, and 
that most true, ‘A living dog is better than 
a dead lion.’ Oh that it would please her 
good Grace to give me life, yea, the life of a 
dog, if I might but live and kiss her feet 


and spend both life and all in her service!” | 


All in vain. What Sandys had told him 
was true. The lords in council, who had 
been his accomplices, had no mercy for him. 
The next day he was brought to the block. 
Before the axe fell he protested that his re- 
bellion was owing to the false preachers 
who had led him away from the Catholic 
faith, and exhorted the spectators to turn 
at once to the Church, in which from the 
bottom of his heart he had always believed, 
and in which he now died. 

The recantation of its leader seemed a 
death-blow to the Reformed faith. What 
could others say when he thus disavowed 
all that he and they had maintained? The 
Catholics were exultant. God, they said, 
had visited his people, and Mary, the virgin 
jueen, had been set upon the throne for 
their redemption. And all England seemed 
to have become Catholic in a day: Catho- 
lic, that is, after a fashion, but yet far from 
papistical. 

As yet there had been nothing which can 
fairly be called persecution for religion. 
Many Protestant preachers had, indeed, 
been arrested, but the charge was for sedi- 
tious, not for heretical, utterances. Ridley 
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was already in custody on account of his St. 
Paul’s Cross sermon; Latimer was brought 
before the council, and his demeanor was 
adjudged to be seditious, and he was sent 
to the Tower. Probably the blunt old man 
spoke his mind plainly enough. Cranmer 
had not been molested at all, and it began 
to be said that he was about to conform to 
the Church. He put forth a letter denying 
this, and offered, if the queen would grant 
him leave, that he would prove that “the 
mass in many things not only hath no foun- 
dation of Christ, His apostles, nor the prim- 
itive church, but also is contrary to the 
same, and containeth many horrible blas- 
phemies.” He was summoned before the 
council, charged with an attempt to excite 
sedition, and committed to the Tower. 

The people wished Mary to marry, and 
that her husband should be an Englishman ; 
but, as it happened, there were but two liv- 
ing Englishmen who could be thought of as 
fit to be her husband. What with the wars of 
the Roses and subsequent executions, there 
were but these two who had in their veins a 
saving drop of the royal Plantagenet blood 
—Reginald Pole and Lord Edward Courte- 
nay. The former was over fifty years of 
age, and the latter was despised by the 
queen. 





In considering the question of her mar- 
riage, Mary’s thoughts naturally turned to- 
ward her Spanish kinsmen. Charles V., 
from political motives, was desirous of a 
|matrimonial alliance with England. He 
| had, indeed, thought of marrying Mary him- 
self, but he was growing old, was infirm, 
and was already meditating abdication. So 
he fixed upon his son Philip, and in this he 
was ably seconded by Renard. Mary says 
she had never known what it was that men 
lcalllove. She listened to Renard’s constant 
| praises of Philip as a woman approaching 
forty listens to her first proposal of marriage. 
| One day she called Renard to her apart- 
| ment, a single attendant being present. 
| Upon an altar was the consecrated wafer, 
which she always invoked as her protector, 
guide, and counselor. She had, she said, 
passed days and nights before it, imploring 
the Divine guidance in the matter of her 
marriage. The three flung themselves on 
their knees before the altar and sang the 
Veni, Creator. As the chant closed, Mary was 
assured from within that a Divine message 
was vouchsafed to her. The prince of Spain 
had been chosen by Heaven as the spouse 
of the virgin queen, and all man’s malice 
should never keep them asunder: if mira- 
cles were required to give him to her arms, 
miracles would not be wanting. 

Man’s power did, indeed, set itself against 
the fulfillment of her passion. She and 
Philip were within the degrees of consan- 
guinity prohibited by the Church, and a 
papal dispensation would be necessary for 
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the union; and even Gardiner feared that 
the people would not then consent to sub- 
mit such a matter to the papal see. He ad- 
vised her to marry Courtenay, send Eliza- 
beth to the Tower, and proceed to extirpate 
heresy. The House of Commons presented 
an almost menacing petition. Let her mar- 
ry an Englishman, and then, with God’s 
grace, there would soon be an heir born of 
the union. Paget, another of the council, 
thought that it would be dangerous to med- 
dle with Elizabeth; and, since Mary was 
bent upon Philip, the best way would be to 
acknowledge Elizabeth as heir-presumptive, 
marry her to Courtenay, give assurance that 
there should be no tampering With the suc- 
cession, no restoring the papal supremacy, 
and no restoration of the lands which had 
been wrested from the Church; this done, 
there would be no difficulty in the queen’s 
marrying whom she pleased. 


But Mary was now fully resolved, with | 


all her Tudor persistency, that she would 
marry Philip, that the power of the Cath- 
olic Church and of the Pope as its head 
should be as unlimited in England as it 
was in Spain, and that the hated daughter 
of a hated mother should never be Queen of 
England. If she herself should die child- 
less, the crown should go rather to the Scot- 
tish line—say, to the Countess of Lennox, 
who was now directed to assume court pre- 
cedence of Elizabeth. But her marriage 
with Philip would set all things right. 
Heaven would bless her with a son, whose 
advent would remove any pretensions of 
others. With the aid of God and of Spain 
heresy would be set aside, and the Church 
restored to all its rights. But it was well 
to bring Cranmer to his deserts, and to have 
at hand the means of forestalling any dan- 
ger that might threaten from Lady Jane 
Grey and from the Dudleys. 

Early in November Cranmer, Lady Jane, 
her husband, and his two brothers were tried 
for high treason, found guilty, and sentenced 
to death. Mary still meant to spare the 
life of Lady Jane,* and perhaps of the Dud- 
leys; but Cranmer should be executed at 
once. But here ecclesiastical law inter- 
fered to prevent the execution of the civil 
sentence. Until the archbishop had been 
degraded by apostolic sentence he could not 
suffer at the hands of a secular tribunal. 
The execution must be delayed until Pole 
arrived as papal legate. Meanwhile, on No- 


vember &, came the formal offer from the | 


emperor of the hand of his son, and a prompt 
answer, yes or no, was required. The coun- 
cil were in session in an adjacent room. 
Mary rushed in and demanded their con- 
sent. They were taken by surprise, had no 





* The emperor and his minister Renard had from 
the first urged the execution of Lady Jane Grey. See 
Froude, vol. vi., p. 60 (Am. ed.). 
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time for consultation, and no one singly had 
the courage to thwart the queen. Some- 
thing was said which she took for an assent, 
and, with a joyful face, she came out and 
told the Spanish embassador that the an- 
swer was yes. 

The queen thereupon summoned the Com- 
mons to her presence, and told them that 
she would marry as God should direct her 
choice, and that direction had been already 
pronounced in favor of Philip. Never was 
bride more anxious than Mary for the speedy 
consummation of her nuptials. Christmas 
had almost come before the final terms of 
the treaty had been settled, and Ash-Wednes- 
day that year fell on February 6. There is 
no marrying during Lent, and unless Philip 
came before that time, there must be a de- 
lay of forty days. Renard assured the queen 

‘that the prince should be in her arms before 
|Septuagesima. But before that time events 
happened which kept back the bridegroom 
for six months. 

New-Year’s of 1554 had hardly come and 
gone before a great conspiracy broke out. 
It was directed mainly against the Spanish 
marriage, and comprised the Dudleys, the 
Duke of Suffolk (father of Lady Jane Grey), 
the Marquis of Northampton, and many 
country gentlemen, notable among whom 
was Sir Thomas Wyatt. The first thing 
was to get rid of Mary; the next appears 
to have been left to be decided by circum- 
| stances. One idea was that Elizabeth was 
to marry Courtenay and be placed on the 
throne; another was that Lady Jane should 
be made queen; another was that if the 
aid of France was required, it should be 
purchased by acknowledging the claims of 
| Mary, Queen of Scots. Mary at first took 
|the matter lightly. If Philip would only 
come, and come before Lent, all would go 
|well. But the insurrection soon assumed 
formidable proportions, and early in Febru- 
ary Wyatt came near making himself mas- 
ter of London, which would have been de- 
cisive. But the rising had fared ill in other 
quarters. Suffolk was captured, after hid- 
ing two wintry days and a night, without 
food, in a hollow tree. Wyatt’s force was 
dispersed, and himself made prisoner. Mary 
had triumphed once more. All the latent 
ferocity of her Tudor blood was aroused. 
She would never again be exposed to such 
a risk. The house of Grey should be de- 
stroyed, Lady Jane with her kindred, for so 
long as she lived to furnish a rallying point 
for insurrection, Philip would never venture 
\to England. She was forthwith brought to 
the block. Her story is one of the most pa- 
| thetic in English history. Even the cold- 
| blooded Hume is warmed in relating it. 
| Prompt vengeance was meted out to those 
| who had borne part in the rising. In a few 
| hours a hundred corpses were danglir.g from 
| gibbets in St. Paul’s Church-yard, on Lon- 














don Bridge, and at Charing Cross. “At all 
cross-ways and in all thoroughfares,” wrote 
the French embassador, “the eye is met with 
the hideous spectacle of hanging men.” 
Week after week commissioners were busy 
trying prisoners, who were hurried to the 
gallows, while the jails were crowded with 
those awaiting trial. 

Mary was resolved upon the death of Eliz- 
abeth. The latter had been ill, but as soon | 
as she could be removed was brought to 
London. She was shut up in the Palace of 
Whitehall, while Gardiner occupied himself 
in hunting up evidence against her. The 
emperor forwarded to Mary full dispensa- 
tions from the Pope for her marriage, with 
a pressing urgency for the death of Eliza- 
beth. Mary now needed little urging. 
said that she knew Elizabeth was guilty; 
the proofs were every day accumulating, 
and she would insist that justice should be | 
meted out to her. She could hardly sleep, 
so ardent was her longing for the safe ar- 
rival of Philip. But still no proofs upon 
which the council dared to act were forth- 
coming against Elizabeth, and she was 
placed under harsh custody at Woodstock, 
where she remained a year. 

Months passed, but still no Philip crossed 
the sea. Not even a word from his hand 
came to the waiting queen. The trials of 
the last half year began to tell heavily upon 
her. She grew ill with hysterical longings. 
If she heard of the arrival of merchants or | 
sailors, she would send for them and ques- | 
tion them. Some said that the prince had 
little heart for this business in England; 
some told her that the French fleets were 
guarding the Channel to intercept him in 
crossing. She would start from her bed at | 
night terrified by her imaginations. 

On the 19th of April came tidings that 
Philip was actually on his way with a gal- 
lant train of Spanish nobles. Escorted by 
six thousand soldiers, he had set out for the 
coast.. Early in July the fleet of a hundred 


She 


and fifty vessels sailed from Corunna. The 
voyage was a long and tedious one. The} 


prince and all on board were terribly sea- 
sick. As they neared the English coast, or- 
ders were given that no salute even should | 
be fired, for fear of bringing down upon them 
the French cruisers. 


the neighboring Winchester, whither the 


queen had come to meet him, were gathered | 


almost the entire nobility of England; for, 
since the marriage was to be, they deter- 
mined to give a meet reception to the 
husband of their sovereign. 
remained at Southampton over Sunday to 
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On the 19th of July | 
the white cliffs of England were sighted, and | 
on the next day the great flotilla was safe- | 
ly anchored off Southampton, where, or at | 


Philip’s party | 
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Winchester, where they arrived, wet and 
bedraggled, just before sunset. Philip went 
first to the cathedral, where the choir chant- 
eda solemn Te Deum laudamus, and then pro- 
ceeded to the deanery, where he meant to 
pass the night. But the queen, who was 
at the bishop’s palace hard by, could not 
wait till morning, and Philip was sum- 


; moned to meet Mary for the first time. 


What he saw has been already described ; 
only during the year she had grown more 
haggard in face, in form. What she thought 
she saw was the embodiment of all her over- 
wrought fancies. What others saw was a 
personable young man below middle height, 
of good, erect figure, with reddish hair and 
beard, not uncomely in face, were it not for 


| the coarse protruding jaw of his Burgun- 


dian ancestors. It required thirty years for 
him to fit himself to be the original from 
whom Motley has painted his matchless 
word-portrait: “A small, elderly, imper- 
fectly educated, patient, plodding invalid, 
with white hair and protruding under-jaw 
and dreary visage, sitting every day, sel- 
dom speaking, never smiling, seven or eight 
hours every twenty-four, at a writing-table 
covered with heaps of innumerable dis- 
patches, in a cabinet far away beyond the 
seas and mountains, in the very heart of 
Spain ;” scrawling upon those innumerable 
dispatches memoranda which were to con- 
sign to the sword, to the stake, to famine, 
and to pestilence tens of thousands of men, 
women, and children in the far-off Nether- 
lands, a quarter of the breadth of Europe 
away. Of all those tens of thousands not 
one endured a tenth of the torture which 
Philip was to endure during the last months 
of his life; and not one of them bore his 
torments with more patience, or made, as 
ecclesiastics held, a more godly and edifying 
end. He was tortured by the gout so that 
the very touch of a linen sheet upon his 
hands or feet gave him intolerable agony. 
Like Herod of old, he was eaten up alive by 
worms. 

The formal marriage between Philip and 


| Mary was celebrated with all pomp two 


days afterward. They had been previously 
married by proxy. Mary had gained one 
desire of her heart, and partially gained the 
other. Catholic orthodoxy had been meas- 
urably restored, but her subjects had not 
been brought back to the unity of the fold. 
The kingdom was still schismatical and un- 
der the papal ban. Mary therefore bent 
herself to the restoration of the papal su- 
premacy, involving in the future, if not at 
the moment, all that this implied; among 
other things the power of the ecclesiastical 
courts to pronounce civil punishment, which 
the secular arm must enforce. 


recover from the fatigues of the voyage.|’ The first thing to be done was to effect a 


Then, in the midst of a drenching rain, he 
and his escort set out on horseback for 


formal reconciliation with the papal see, 
and the great obstacle to this was that the 
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new Pope, Julius III., was loath to formally 


| “But,” he concluded, “ you can not receive 


give up the right to reclaim the abbey lands | the benefit and grace offered from the apos- 
which had been wrested from the Church. | tolic see until you have abrogated the laws 
But the political affairs of the papacy de- | whereby you have disjoined and dissever- 
manded that this sacrifice should be made, led yourselves from the unity of Christ’s 
at least for the present; and the Pope final- | Church.” Parliament retired to deliberate. 


ly consented. 


empowered to go to England, with author- | 


ity to promise all that was required, and to 
grant the papal absolution to the schis- 
matical English. Hé came at a fortunate 
time, for the people were elated by reports 
that the queen was in a condition which 
promised the birth of an heir. 

The legate set out from Brussels on No- 


vember 13, going by land to Calais, where | 
he embarked on the 19th for England, and | 


in a few hours landed at Dover, whence he 
proceeded to London. 

The king and queen were at dinner. Phil- 
ip sprang from the table, hurried to the gate, 
and caught the legate in his arms. Mary 
received him at the head of the grand stair- 
case, embraced him, declaring that his com- 
ing gave her as much joy as the possession 
of her kingdom. The courtly cardinal re- 
sponded in Latin, “ Ave, Maria, gratia plena, 
benedicta tu in mulieribus.” Then, after an ear- 
nest colloquy, he said that his coming had 
by Divine Providence been postponed until 
the time had arrived when he could say to 
her, ‘‘ Blessed be the fruit of thy womb.” 

At that moment—so Mary said, and so she 
always believed—came to pass what had 
taken place when the aged Elizabeth, in 
the same words, greeted the Virgin Mother 
undefiled. The child leaped within her. 
Not a moment was lost in making public 
the glad tidings. The council gave orders 
that a Te Deum should be sung that evening 
in every church in London; and the next 
day being Sunday, all pulpits rang with 
this crowning testimony of Heaven to the 
Catholic faith. On Monday came a courier 
from Rome bearing the briefs by which the 
Pope formally relinquished the last of the 
reservations which stood in the way of the 
reconciliation. 

Three days later, the solemn ceremonies 
of reconciliation were opened. Both Houses 
of Parliament were convened at Whitehall. 
Philip and Mary were seated under a canopy 
of state, the legate on their right. It was 
observed that the queen took special care 
to make her supposed condition as conspicu- 
ous as possible. The chancellor presented 
Pole as embassador from the apostolic see, 
charged with a weighty mission which he 
would himself explain. Pole then made a 
long address, closing with the announce- 
ment that he came with the fall powers of 
the keys to lock and unlock; he had come 
to build, not to destroy; he was not to call 
in question any thing that had already been 
done; all matters of the past should be as 


Pole, after long waiting, was | 


Next day the Lords and Commons were 
convened at Westminster to vote separate- 
ly upon the question whether they should 
return to the apostolic see. In the Lords 
there was no opposition. Among the 360 
Commons there were two dissentients. One 
voted silently; the other, Sir Ralph Bag- 
enal, said that great and worthy prince, 
King Henry, had for twenty years labored 
to expel the Pope from England. He had 
sworn to King Henry’s laws, and would 
keep his oath. The forms of procedure 
were then agreed upon. 

The next day—St. Andrew’s Day—after 
high mass in Westminster Abbey, Parlia- 
ment assembled at the palace, where the 
papal legate pronounced the absolution. 

When by speedy messenger the tidings 
reached Rome, they were greeted with ar- 
tillery salvos from the Castle of St. Angelo, 
with jubilees and indulgences, with illumi- 
nations and bonfires, with masses of the 
Holy Ghost and pardons. Pope Julius sent 
a nuncio to urge that in view of this great 
salvation the emperor and the King of 
France should make peace, and the Catholic 
powers, at one with each other, could then 
trample out heresy and put down the infidels. 

Gardiner had as yet failed to secure the 
passage of special laws for the punishment 
of heresy. But these were brought again 
before Parliament early in December, and, 
not without strenuous opposition, the Lol- 
lard statute of Henry IV., De Heretico Com- 
burendo (for the burning of heretics), was 
restored on the 15th. The bishops’ courts 
also regained their old power of arbitrary 
arrest and discretionary punishment. The 
life and person of every Protestant were 
now in the hands of the Catholic bishops, 
and at the head of these were the unscru- 
pulous Gardiner, of Winchester, the brutal 
Bonner, of London, and the fanatical Pole, 
to be made Archbishop of Canterbury as 
soon as Cranmer should be disposed of. A 
general amnesty was now proclaimed for all 
past political offenses. The surviving pris- 
oners of Wyatt’s conspiracy were set at lib- 
erty, and exclusive attention was given to 
the work of saving souls after the manner 
of the Spanish Inquisition. .On January 28, 
1555, the cardinal-legate put forth his first 
general instructions, to the effect that au- 
thority had been restored to the ecclesias- 
tical courts to proceed against the enemies 
of the faith, and to punish them according 
to law. This day is the proper commence- 





ment of the Marian persecution. 
| On that day Gardiner, Bonner, and four 


things cast into the sea of forgetfulness. | other prelates formed a court at St. Mary 
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Overy’s Church, in Southwark, and cited 
before them Hooper, and John Rogers, a 
canon of St. Paul’s, who was to be the first 
martyr. They were required to make their 
submission within four-and-twenty hours. 
As they left the court, Hooper said to Rog- 
ers, “Come, Brother Rogers, must we two 
take this matter first in hand, and fry these 
fagots ?” 

“Yea, Sir, with God’s grace,” replied Rog- 
ers. 

Being called into court the next day, they 
refused to recant, and were sentenced to the 
stake, the day of execution to be fixed at the 
queen’s pleasure. Five weeks passed, when, 
on February 4, Rogers was roused from sleep 
ind told that Bonner was waiting to degrade 
him from the priesthood, and then he was to 
be burned, all of which was done. Hooper 
had been sentenced at the same time with 
Rogers, but as he had been Bishop of Glouces- 
ter, he was to suffer in that city, “ which he 
had infected with his pernicious doctrines.” 
He was taken thither, and burned on the 
Sth. The untrained provincial execution- 
ers bungled in their work, and unintention- 
ally prolonged his agonies. At the same 
hour Rowland Taylor was burned at Ald- 
ham, in Suffolk; on the day before, Lau- 
rence Sandars had been roasted at Coven- 
try. In Gardiner’s first batch of prisoners 
there had been six clergymen of note. Of 
these four had now suffered. Bradford had 
heen sentenced, but was respited; Card- 
maker, prebendary of Wells, had flinched 
and made his submission. Both, however, 
came afterward to the stake. 

Gardiner and Bonner now paused in their 
executions, probably to see how the matter 
would be received. They, however, made 
numerous arrests, confining themselves to 
men of no note. Renard, after studying 
the popular feeling, advised more moderate 
measures; and Philip, thinking it politic to 
clear himself of responsibility, caused his 
chaplain to preach a sermon in the royal 
presence in which he denounced the exe- 
cutions and inveighed against the tyranny 
of the bishops. The lords of the council 
* talked strangely.” 
weary of Mary, thought of going home, and 
Renard begged not to be left behind, for his 
life would not be safe. 


ing their thoughts toward Elizabeth, were 
set af naught by the premature exposure of 
an ill-judged conspiracy, by which placards 
were to be issued simultaneously all over 
the kingdom setting forth that the queen’s 
alleged pregnancy was a delusion, and that 
a supposititious child was to be foisted upon 
the nation. The people were to be sum- 


moned to rise in arms, drive out the Span- 


iards, tear down the inclosures of the com- 

mon lands, and proclaim Courtenay as king 

under the title of Edward VIL. 
Vor. LII.—No, 807.—8 


Philip, who had grown | 


| once sent to London. 
But the plans of wise men, who were turn- 


In such a, 


wild agrarian scheme the lords and men of 
substance could bear no part, and there was 
nothing for them to do but to keep quiet 
and await the course of events. Renard 
took new heart, and urged Philip to remain 
in England. 

Before Easter the executions of heretics 
were renewed, and before April was over 
sixteen persons had been sent to the stake. 
Among these were a weaver, a butcher, a 
barber, an apprentice boy, a gentleman, and 
Robert Ferrars, an upright, whimsical man, 
who had been Bishop of St. David’s during 
the early part of the reign of Edward VI., 
had been thrown into prison by Northum- 
berland, where he remained unnoticed and 
forgotten until the beginning of the perse- 
cution. Then there was another pause in 
the burnings. 

Julius III. had died near the close of 
March, and Cardinal Pole was an unsuc- 
cessful candidate for the papal chair; but 
Marcellus Cervino, Cardinal of St. Cross, was 
elected. His pontificate lasted only three 
weeks, and Pole once more put himself for- 
ward in vain. Cardinal Caraffa was chosen, 
and took the name of Paul IV. But in the 
mean time Pole thought he saw an oppor- 
tunity of accomplishing a great work—no 
less than that England should mediate a 
peace between France and the empire. A 
place for the assemblage of the envoys of 
the three powers was fixed upon near Calais, 


and the meeting was to take place just after 
the time when the child of Mary—which, 
it was assumed, could be no other than a son 
—was expected to be born. 

On the 20th of April Mary withdrew to 
Hampton Court, where she might in quiet 


await her hour of trial. A cradle was ready 
for the expected babe; nurses and rockers 
were provided; litanies were sung in the 
streets of London; a grand procession of 
ecclesiastics, headed by Philip and Gardi- 
ner, paraded around the palace, the queen 
looking at them from a window. Circu- 
lars were ready written, to be sent to bish- 
ops, embassadors, and sovereign princes, 
announcing the happy birth of a prince, 
blanks to be filled up being left for the 
date. On the 30th what seemed the labors 
of childbirth began. A message was at 
Te Deuwms were sung, 
and bonfires ready for lighting were piled 
up in the streets. Tidings were sent to 
Antwerp, which were taken to announce 
the actual birth. The great bell was set 
ringing, and salutes were fired from the 
vessels in the river. 

The pains soon passed away. But Mary 
had no misgivings. The physicians assured 
her that all was as it should be; and the 
litanies, prayings, and processions still went 
on in London streets. So day after day 
wore on, but no child appeared. The peace 
conference could be put off no longer. It 
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met ¢, and 9 separated without result. By-and-| only adviser in whom she would trust. 
by it began to be suspected that the queen | Under the direction of this enthusiast anu 
had been mistaken as to her condition. Her | dreamer, the persecution received new yiy- 
women became convinced that her case was or. Even Bonner required to be spurred 
one of dropsy, but dared not tell her so. on in the work. 
All through the month of May the poor Why the three bishops, Cranmer, Latj 
woman lay in her room waiting for what mer, and Ridley, had been left so long i 
was never to be. She imagined that for | prison at Oxford, otherwise unmolested, has 
some fault of hers the Almighty had delay- | never been satisfactorily explained. But 
ed the fulfillment of His promise. It must | at length they were to feel the full force o: 
be that she, on her part, had failed to ex- | ecclesiasticallaw. On the 7th of September 
terminate His avowed enemies. Hardly a a commission appointed by Pole met in St. 
score of heretics had been burned, and the | Mary’s Church, Oxford, for their trial. The 
realm swarmed with them. On the 24th | details need not here be given. Their con- 
of May she wrote a circular to quicken the demnation was predetermined. Latimer, 
flagging zeal of the bishops. | how fourscore years old, and Ridley were 
This circular did its work. In the next | easily disposed of. They were formally 
three months fifty persons were brought to paseo on the 30th, but their execution 
the stake in the dioceses of London, of | was postponed for a space in the hope that 
Rochester, and in that of Canterbury, real- pi might be brought to save their souls 
ly that of Pole, though nominally adminis- | by recantation. A Spanish friar was ap- 
tered by Harpstield, his archdeacon. Among | pointed to convert them. But one of them 
these sufferers was Cardmake r, who had} would not even see him, and upon the othe: 
been among the first arrested, but had saved | his arguments produced no effect. They 
his life by recantation. He was now brought | were burned October 15, and Cranmer frou 
to a new trial, was again offered his pardon | his window was a spectator of the sufferings 
upon a new recantation; but he stood firm, | of his friends. 
and suffered. By canon law one who has received the 
Burnt-offerings were as useless as prayers | are hiepiscopal pallium can only be condemn- 
to bring forth the long-expected child. For ed by the Apostolical Court. Cranmer was 
a little longer the queen flattered herself | |therefore cited to appear at Rome within 
with the imagination that she had merely |eighty days to answer the charges there to 
mistaken her time by a couple of months, | be brought against him. But he was all 
but all others knew that neither now nor | the time to be kept in prison at Oxford. 
ever could she become a mother. The hope | On the 14th of December a mock trial was 
of a direct heir being given up, it remained | instituted at Rome. The report of the ex- 
to consider the succession again; and the | amination at Oxford was put in evidence, 
queen, sorely against her will, was forced | and it is said that counsel on both sides 
to think of Elizabeth, who had before been | were heard. Pope Paul IV. pronounced the 
brought from Woodstock to Hampton Court, final sentence, to the effect that Thomas 
but had never seen her sister. Early in July | Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, pod 
word was sent to the princess that the queen | been accused by his sovereigns of dive: 
wished to see her in her apartments, and | crimes and misdemeanors: it having heen 
the sisters met for the first time in two | proved against him that he had followed 
years. Elizabeth protested that she had | | the teachings of John Wycliffe and Martin 
been guilty of no wrong, and Mary pretend- | Lather of accursed memory, that he had 
ed to be convinced, but muttered to herself | published books containing matters of her- 
in Spanish, “ Sabe Dios” (God knows). Eliz- | esy, and still obstinately persisted in those 
abeth was set nominally at liberty, but was | erroneous opinions: he was therefore de- 
not suffered to remain at court, ‘and was | clared to be anathema, sentenced to be de- 
closely watched. |prived of his office, and having been de- 
Philip was no sooner perfectly assured | graded, to be delivered over to the secular 
that no child was to be born to him than | arm. 
he announced that he was about to visit; The decision did not reach England till 
the Netherlands. The emperor, his father, | February 14, 1556, and Bonner and another 
was about to lay down the double crown, | bishop were sent down to Oxford to finish 
and Spain and the Netherlands were to fall | the affair. Bonner performed the work of 
to him. He must go, but would return in degradation with such characteristic bru- 
two or three weeks. The parting took place | tality that he was rebuked by his colleague. 
on the 28th of August, 1555. Mary was not | Cranmer’s robe was stripped off and his hair 
long in learning that her husband was in- | clipped. Bonner, having scraped the fin- 
dulging i in promiscuous and vulgar amours. ger points which the consecrating oil had 
She sank into the deepest melancholy, fall- | touched, cried out, “Now are you lord no 
ing little, if at all, short of insanity. Her | longer!’ The deposed prelate, clad in a 
religion, such as it had now become, was’ beadle’s threadbare robe and a tradesman’s 
her sole consolation, and Pole became the cap, was then led away. 
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Pole addressed to him a bitter letter, 
charging him with all his offenses, viewed 
from a Catholic point of view. If he was 
to speak in his own name, it should be only 
to God, whom he would pray to consume 
him with fire from heaven. But speaking 
as the representative of the Church, he ex- 
horted Cranmer to come back to light and 
life, and earn the forgiveness of God; but 
if he persisted in his vain opinions, then 
might God have merey upon him. 

Cranmer broke down. Physically timid, 
he shrank back from the stake.* The day 
after his degradation he sent a submission 
to the queen; then he recalled it, only to 
write a new one. Then he was plied with 
all sorts of temptations. He wrote a third, 
a fourth, a fifth submission, each more ex- 
plicit than the preceding. In the last he 
went so far as to anathematize the doctrines 
of Luther and Zwingli, accepted the Pope 
as the head of the Church, acknowledged 
the real presence, the seven sacraments, and 
purgatory, and implored the prayers of all 
faithful Christians that those whom he had 
led away might be brought back to the true 
fold. 


For a month he was left to his own re- 


flections, and then a paper was presented | 


him to sign, in which he acknowledged him- 
self guilty of all the charges embodied in 
Pole’s bitter letter. He was a blasphemer, 
a persecutor; he had sinned against King 
Henry and his wife; he was the cause of 
the divorce, from which had sprung up all 
the heresy, schism, and crime of the king- 
dom; he had denied the presence of his 
Maker in the consecrated elements; he had 
deceived the living, and robbed the souls of 
the dead in stealing from them their masses ; 
he prayed the Pope, the king, and the queen 
to pardon him; he prayed God to pardon 
him as He had pardoned Mary Magdalene 
and the thief upon the cross. 

All this he had done, and had done it all 
invain. He was told that he must die, and 
that the only grace to be accorded to him 
was that he might at his death repeat to 
the people the recantation which he had 
made, and to which his hand had affixed his 
name. It must have been believed that he 


* The immediately subsequent conduct of Cranmer 
can only be explained by the fact that the protraction 
of his trial, and the pressure brought to bear upon 
what Froude terms his “‘many-sided susceptible na- 
ture,” had resulted in both physical and mental pros- 
tration. Pole, in his letter, too, had held out the false 
hope of pardon. It should be remembered that the 
archbishop might at an earlier period have escaped 
his doom by flight, but disdained such an evasion. 
At last his spirit gave way, and the first step toward 
submission having been taken, farther confessions 
were easily extorted. Froude not unaptly compares 
Cranmer's conduct with Peter's denial of his Master. 
“The apostle, though forewarned, denied his Master 
on the first alarm of danger; yet that Master, who knew 
his nature in its strength and infirmity, chose him for 
the rock on which He would build His Church.”—Ep. 
Harper. 
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| was sincere in his recantation, and would 
persist in it. 

| The 2ist of March was appointed for the 
execution. It was intended that the public 
recantation should be made at the stake. 
But the morning was wild and stormy, and 
the ce¢ remony Was adjourned to St. Mary’s 
Church. Cole, prebendary of Ely, mounted 
the pulpit, and proceeded to deliver a dis- 
course. He gave some reasons why the 
queen and council had decided that Cran- 
mer should die, notwithstanding his recan- 
tation, adding that there were others “which 
it were not meet and convenient for every 
one to understand.” After exhorting the 
people to take warning from the example 
before them, he turned to Cranmer, assuring 
him that since he had so manifestly repent- 
ed, he, like the penitent thief, would that 
day be in paradise; a dirge should be sung 
for him in every church in Oxford, and mass- 
es said for the repose of his soul. “And 
now, Master Cranmer,” he concluded, “I pray 
you that you will perform what you prom- 
ised not long ago: that you would openly 
express the true and undoubted profession 
of your faith.” 

““T will do so,” replied Cranmer. 

He began a quiet discourse, beseeching 
the prayers of all good Christians, whom he 
exhorted not to unduly love the world, but 
to love and serve God, the king, and the 
queen; to live with each other like breth- 
ren and sisters; to exercise charity and 
alms-giving. “And now,” he went on, “I 
declare unto you my very faith, without col- 
or or dissimulation; for now it is no time 
to dissemble: I believe in God the Father 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth; in 
every article of the Catholic faith; every 
word and sentence taught by our Saviour 
Christ, His apostles and prophets in the Old 
and New Testament. And now I come to 
the great thing that troubleth my conscience 
more than any other thing that I ever said 
or did in my life; and that is the setting 
abroad of writings contrary to the truth, 
which here I now renounce and refuse as 
things written with my hand contrary to 
the truth which I thought in my heart—” 

Now surely was coming the full and am- 
ple recantation and acknowledgment that 
he had been not only a heretic, but a hypo- 
crite all his life long since he had fallen into 
schism. What must have been the aston- 
ishment of the audience when the sentence 
was concluded! 

—“ And written for fear of death, to save 
my life if it might be: and that is, all such 
bills and papers as I have written and signed 
with my hand since my degradation, where- 
in I have written many things untrue; and 
forasmuch as my hand offended in writing 
contrary to my heart, my hand shall there- 
fore first be punished; for if I may come to 
the fire, it shall be the first burned. As for 
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the Pope, I utterly refuse him, as Christ’s 
enemy and antichrist, with all his false doc- 
trine; and as for the sacrament, I believe as 
I have taught in my book against the Bish- 
op of Winchester.” 

He would have gone on, but from the 
throng, who had been bewildered by a con- 
clusion so unexpected, rose cries of “ Pull 
him down!” “Stop his mouth!” “Away with 
him!” He was violently seized and dragged 
away to the stake, a quarter of a mile off, 
on the very spot where Latimer and Ridley 
had borne such good witness, and where 
such different words had been expected 
from Cranmer. Brief work was made there. 
He approached the stake with a cheerful 
countenance, undressed himself in haste, and 
stood only in his shirt. There was even 
then a little urging that he should recant; 
but Lord Williams, wko superintended the 
execution, cried out, “ Make short! make 
short!” The wood was dry, and the pile, 
well built, was soon ablaze; but before the 
flames reached the body, Cranmer stretched 
out his right arm into them, saying, “This 
was the hand that wrote it, and therefore 
it shall first suffer punishment.” 

Stephen Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, 
Chancellor of England, died while the pro- 
ceedings against Cranmer were in progress. 
He was by far the ablest minister whom 
Mary ever had. He was the originator of 
the Marian persecution, and was held to be 
its executor, but he really had little to do 
with it after the first blow had been struck. 
He sent Rogers and Hooper to the stake, and 
would doubtless have been glad to have con- 
signed Elizabeth to the block. He was ready 
to do almost any thing to extirpate heresy, 
but he would not stoop to search for here- 
tics in a butcher’s shop or a servants’ hall; 
that he left for Pole and Bonner. For many 
years he had held high posts under Henry 
VIII; he was imprisoned for five years un- 
der Edward VI.; and men who have been 
in jail for points of faith are not apt there 
to learn lessons of charity toward their op- 
ponents, to be put in practice when they 
are released and placed in power. He was 
unscrupulous and vindictive, but bold and 
far-sighted. A kind of epitaph was written 
for him, intended, it is said, to have been 
said at York by way of special grace at the 
accession of Elizabeth. The conclusion was: 
‘“* Mortuus est, et sepultus est, et descendit ad in- 
JSeres. Let us say no more about him.” 

The year 1556 opened gloomily for Mary. 
The harvest of the preceding year had been 
a failure, and there was a growing scarcity 
of food. Wild conspiracies were formed at 
home and fomented abroad. Rapine and 
lawlessness grew rampant, and the ferocity 
of the government kept even pace with the 
turbulence of the people. Along the Thames 
were rows of gibbets, from which hung in 
chains the bodies of pirates. Sixty persons 


| were sentenced to be hanged together at 
| Oxford. There was a settled suspicion that 
Philip was coming over with an army to 
overthrow the liberties of England. One 
of the council went over to urge him to 
come back unattended, so as to dispel the 
alarm. The messenger returned only with 
a letter from Philip to the queen, at the re- 
ceipt of which she seemed to grow ten years 
older in a day. The French embassador 
wrote to his sovereign that Mary was in a 
constant rage because she could enjoy nei- 
ther the society of her husband nor the love 
of her people, and was afraid that her life 
would be attempted by her own attendants, 

All these evils were attributed to the 
wrath of Heaven, and the cause of this wrath 
must be the wrongs which the Church still 
suffered. The abbey property in the hands 
of individuals could not be restored to its 
rightful owners, but the crown could restore 
so much as remained in its hands; and this 
began to be done. Above all, more strenu- 
ous efforts must be made for the extirpation 
of heresy. So the persecution was pushed 
on more furiously. On April 23 six men 
were burned at Smithfield ; on the 26th, six 
more at Colchester; on May 15 two men, 
one old and the other blind, at Stratford-le- 
Bow, where on June 27 eleven men and two 
women were burned in the presence of 20,000 
spectators. On August 20 twenty-three men 
and women, all tied together, were haled 
from Colchester to London to be burned: 
but as they were paraded through the 
streets, so great was the tumult that even 
Bonner was aghast. He wrote to Pole for 
directions. The council, “not without good 
consideration,” decided that it would be per- 
ilous to let the executions take place, and the 
prisoners were let go upon easy terms of sub- 
mission; but several of them were subse- 
quently re-arrested and put to death. Pole, 
in a pastoral letter, took the citizens of Lon- 
don to charge for their sympathy with the 
heretics. “Whereas,” he wrote, “you have 
sore offended God by giving favor to heretics, 
now temper your favor under such manner 
that if you can convert them by any ways 
unto the unity of the Church, then do it, for 
it is a great work of mercy. But if ye can 
not, and ye suffer or favor them, there can 
not be a work of greater cruelty against the 
commonwealth than to nourish or favor any 
such. For, be you assured, there is no kind 
of men so pernicious to the commonwealth 
as they be; there are no thieves, no mur- 
derers, no adulterers, nor no kind of treason 
to be compared to theirs, who, as it were, 
undermining the chief foundations of all 
commonwealths, which is religion, maketh 
an entry to all kinds of vices in the most 
heinous manner.” 

But the famine still lasted; and still, 
| therefore, God was angry. The new year, 





1557, opened with the appointment of a 
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commission, of which Bonner was the head, | 


the special object of which was to find out 
those who circulated heretical books, who 
refused to attend mass, who would not 
walk in processions or use holy-water, or 
who in any way showed disrespect for the 
established religion. The commissioners 
were empowered to inquire at pleasure into 
the conduct and opinions of every man or 
woman in the kingdom. They were tram- 
meled by no forms of law, and all magis- 
trates and officers were commanded to assist 
them at their peril. Any three commission- 
sufficient to constitute a court, 
which might act at its option, either with 
or without a jury, and might call upon ev- 
ery clergyman to testify as to the habits 
and beliefs of every man or woman in his 
parish. Those who persisted in their heret- 
ical opinions were to be delivered up to 
their ordinary to be punished according to 
law; and by law such opinions might be 
punished by fine, imprisonment, or death. 
No Inquisition in Spain or the Netherlands 
ever had more ample power than this com- 
mission had in England. 

The year 1558, the last which Mary was 
to see, opened hardly more favorably than 
the previous one. The harvests had, in- 
deed, been abundant, and wheat, which had 
been held at fifty shillings a quarter, had 
fallen to four or five. Perhaps this might 


ers were 


have been owing to the vigorous manner in 
which the commission had proceeded against 


heresy. But the war on the Continent was 
going on badly. In the first week of the 
year Calais, the last spot in France held by 
England, had been taken, and the great fleet 
which was to have recovered it was totally 
wrecked. Really the loss of Calais was a 
gain. It was of no value to England, and 
was a souree of perpetual irritation to 
France. But the nation was mortified to 
the heart’s core to lose the last of the great 
Continental conquests of the Plantagenets. 
Mary is reported to have said that when she 
was dead the name of Calais would be found 
inscribed on her heart. 

As the weeks wore on there arose a great 
fear of an invasion from France, and stren- 
uous preparations were needed to repel it. 
But the musters went on slackly. Derby- 
shire was set down for 1500 men; the Earl 
of Shrewsbury succeeded in raising 400 from 
among his own dependents; and the mag- 
istrates declared that owing to death, want, 
and the waste of means in the war of last 
year, the county could provide only a hun- 
dred more. The recruits disbanded them- 
selves in Devonshire and mutinied in Lin- 
colnshire. The ringleaders were hanged, 
but that did nothing to increase the force 
under arms. With the summer set in an 
epidemic of fever and ague; and after the 
death of Mary it was publicly asserted that, 
“with quartan agues and with such other 


long and new sicknesses in the last two 
years of the reign of Queen Mary, so many 
of her subjects was made away, what with 
the execution of sword and fire, what with 
sicknesses, that the third part of the men 
of England were consumed.” 

Philip had made a brief visit to England 
in the preceding year. He had left early 
in July. In the spring of this year Mary 
again fancied that she was to become a 
mother. She made her will in anticipation 
of the perils of childbirth, and wrote to her 
husband to come to her. But her delusion 
was soon dispelled, and her bitter disap- 
pointment was evinced, as before 
newed assaults upon heresy. . 

One Bainbridge, in Hampshire, had been 
condemned, but when at the point of exe- 
cution he proffered his submission. The 
sheriff reprieved him by his own authority, 
for, save in the case of Cranmer, pardon had 
always been offered till the last moment. 
The sheriff was speedily rebuked by the 
council: her Majesty could not but find it 
very strange that he had saved one con- 
demned for heresy; the execution must 
proceed at once. Bainbridge was burned 
accordingly, but the sheriff was sent to the 
Fleet for his former clemency. In London 
the burnings went on with fresh vigor, and 
a proclamation was issued forbidding any 
one, under pain of death, to approach, speak 
to, or comfort heretics on the way to death. 
At a prayer-meeting in a field near the city 
thirteen persons were apprehended and 
brought before Bonner. Seven were burn- 
ed together on June 28, but such was the 
indignation of the spectators that he did 
not dare to proceed to the trial of the other 
six in the city. He sent them to his own 
palace at Fulham, where they were tried, 
and burned privately at Brentford; and as 
if—so it was thought—to evince the Divine 
approval, on that very day a considerable 
naval victory was gained over the French. 
Early in November three men and two wom- 
en, who had been presented by Pole to be 


», by re- 


| visited with “condign punishment,” were 


‘burned at Canterbury. These were the last 
victims of the Marian persecution ; for with- 
in ten days, and almost at the same hour, 
the archbishop, its head, and the queen, its 
heart, were summoned before the tribunal 
of their Maker. 

Early in November Philip was assured 
that Mary could live only a few days at 
most. He sent the Count de Feria over to 
her with a desire that she should put no 
obstacle in the way of the succession of 
Elizabeth, which was inevitable. Feria ar- 
rived on the 9th, and was admitted to an 
interview with the queen. Next to her de- 
sire for the firm establishment of the Catho- 
lic faith was that the hated daughter of a 
hated mother should not wear the English 
crown. But she now yielded to the inevi- 
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table. She even declared that she was “ well 
content” that it should be as her husband | 
wished, and only entreated of Elizabeth that | 
her debts should be paid, and the Catholic | 
religion be maintained. De Feria, after con- 
sulting with the council, hurried to Eliza- | 
beth, told her what had taken place, and 
assured her that her succession was secured, 
for his master had used his influence for her, | 
and there was no fear of opposition from 
any quarter. 

On the 14th one of the queen’s ladies-in- 
waiting conveyed to Elizabeth the same re- 
quests which she had made through Feria, 
with the addition that her servants should 
be properly cared for. She then quietly | 
prepared for her end. At midnight of the 
16th she received the last rites of the Church. | 
Mass was said at her bedside toward morn- 
ing. When the Host was elevated she was 
too far gone to move or speak, but fixed her 
eyes upon the consecrated elements, which 
she believed to be the body of her Lord. 
As the closing words of the benediction 
were uttered, her head sunk, and all was 
over. 

Mary had reigned a little more than five 
years, and in the last three of them she fell 
to a depth to which few have reached. She 
won for herself a name of infamy which will 
stand forever in men’s speech. She will | 
ever be styled “The Bloody Mary.” Pity it 
is that the epithet can not be transferred 
from her in person to the principle of which 
she made herself in her day the exponent— 
the principle of persecution in the name of | 
religion, be that religion true or false. 

The Marian persecution was one of in- 
effable cruelty and atrocity—a cruelty and 
atrocity not to be measured by the number 
of its victims, but by the reason for which 
they were sacrificed.. It was of all other 
persecutions a persecution solely and en- 
tirely for conscience’ sake. Not one of its 
victims could by any stretch of ingenuity 


* “Although Pole and Mary could have laid their 
hands on ear! and baron, knight and gentleman, whose 
heresy was notorious, although in the queen’s own 


;and was tossed into the flames. 


The victims of Alva in the Netherlands be- 
longed to a sect avowedly inimical to Span- 
ish rule; they might be in a sort regard- 
ed as rebels against the government. The 
French Huguenots who perished in the 
dragonnades of Louis XIV. had been, as a 


| Sect, in arms against the king and his pre- 


decessors. The English Protestants who 
suffered under Mary only sought to wor- 


| ship God in the way they thought accept- 
j}able to Him. Protestants there were in the 


kingdom who might be dangerous to the 
government; but not one of these suffered at 


| the stake, not one was even called in ques- 


tion by the ecclesiastical courts of Pole and 
Gardiner and Bonner. No earl, baron, or 
knight was interrogated by the inquisitorial 
commission. Almost nine-tenths of those 
who suffered belonged to those distinctively 
classed as “the common people,” and two- 
thirds of these to the more humble portion 
of that class, and a third of the whole num- 
ber were women and children. There are 
four or five lists, nearly agreeing, of those 


, who suffered at the stake; the lowest list 


~ 


contains 270 names, the highest 290. Of 
these 5 were or had been bishops, 21 clergy- 
men,8 gentlemen, 84 tradesmen, about 100 
husbandmen, laborers, and servants, 55 wom- 
en, and 4 children; one of these was born 
while the mother was actually at the stake, 
Besides 
these there were about a hundred others who 
were “lamentably destroyed” by imprison- 
ment, famine, and torment. 





guard there were many who never listened to a mass, 
they durst not strike where there was danger that they 
would be struck in return. They went out into the 
highways and hedges; they gathered up the lame, the 
halt, and the blind; they took the weaver from his 
loom, the carpenter from his workshop, the husband- 
man from his plow; they laid hands on maidens and 
boys who had never heard of any other religion than 
that they were called on to abjure; old men tottering 
into the grave, and children whose lips could but just 
lisp the articles of their creed, and of these they made 
their burnt-offerings; with these they crowded their 


| prisons, and when filth and famine killed them, they 


flung them out to rot. How long England would have 
endured the repetition of the horrid spectacle is hard 
to say.”—Froude, close of Vol. vi. 





THE LATTER DAYS. 


Storms have passed over us; the earth is changed ; 
Pale leaves now flutter in the dusky green; 

In uplands where of old the wild bee ranged 

A great wind sighs, “No more shall these be seen.” 
Therefore to hollows of the field I go, 

To lowly places where the sun lies warm, 

Where I can hear the voices from the farm, 


The noonday cricket chirp, 


the cattle low. 


I am content to let the seasons pass, 
For still I feel there is some sheltered nook, 
Some corner, that the sun must ever bless, 


Though lilies die upon the 


dying grass. 


Oh, never is this yearning earth forsook, 
Nor severed love bereft of blessedness! A. F. 
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LEGISLATIVE HUMORS. 
Part III. 
By tue Hon, 8. 8. COX. 
‘Fancy is ever popular; all like 
The sheeted flame, which shines but does not stri 
... These fine merits above all: 
Point without sting, and satire without gall; 
A courteous irony so free from scoff, 
The grateful victim felt himself let off; 
St. Stephen takes not from St. Giles his art, 
But is a true good gentleman at beart.” 
Bcu_wenr. 


N Congress, as at the bar, to acquire em- 

inence something more is needed than 
a knowledge of current politics. Since the 
war there are complicated and added Feder- 
alrelations. To compass these implies that 
a member should know something about 
every thing. He should be especially in- 
formed about matters of his committee. The 
Parliamentary conflict can not be won by 
small-arms alone, but by infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery. The mere cross-roads stump- 
er generally becomes a yearling Congress- 
man, that is, a member with one term of 
service; for in his last session, being beat- 
en the previous autumn, he is a mortuary 
monument. The survivors are the men who 
hold the House by making their minds an 
arsenal for every weapon. They are accom- 
plished, or should be, in physics, metaphys- 
ics, ethics, history, philosophy, and, above 
all, in pertinent facts. To omit the “lath” 
of satire and humor in the close encounter, 
which is lissom and sharp only as it is well 
tempered in all these streams, is to leave 
the prince out of the play. 

This good temper has become indispen- 
sable since the enlargement of the Hall in 
1357. It is the attractive element. It is so 
especially since the recent increase of the 
number of members. The most weighty, or 
rather the best, speech is listened to with 
fatigue unless there be an occasional smart 
double-entendre, tart retort, tickling piquan- 
cy, personal point, or pertinent fact. That 
which draws most, which empties the mem- 
bers’ seats to fill the area in front of the 
Speaker’s desk, is the bellicose. It is this 
which, like a dog fight, will break up any 
deliberation. If it takes the form of a per- 
sonal explanation it is more welcome. This 
attraction consists in the capability of wrath 
joined to the felicities of fun. 

The men who make our humor in and out 
of Congress are the favorites of the people. 
We give them pet names. Corwin, Douglas, 
Butler, Lincoln, all had these affectionate 
reedoms extended to them by their sup- 
porters or enemies, just as “ Little Johnny,” 
“Old Pam,” “Dizzy,” and others in England 
had them. They were associated with some- 
thing jocular. Lord Russell’s crisp scorn 
and Disraeli’s epigrammatice sneer helped 
to mould English polities. Mr. Gladstone’s 
serious mind, ever meditating between the 





moral and material interests, has not con- 
tributed to gladden the tone of English or- 
atory. But in his despite there is much of 
the old flavor of humor remaining in the 
Commons. This decorous Gladstonian so- 
lemnity seems to be generally confined to 
the followers of Sir Robert Peel. It is well 
represented on the Tory side by the present 
Lord Derby. Hence we miss much of the 
brilliance of other and elder Parliamentary 
days. These Adullamites would be more 
popular if, with their information and sense, 
they would unlimber from that painful and 
prudent restraint which marks their public 
efforts. The food they furnish may be nu- 
tritious, but it is not always agreeable. In 
vain we look among them for the wit and 
humor even of the corn-law times. Is En- 
glish humor degenerating? In the five vol- 
umes of Hansard of the last session but one 
of Parliament there is a “ dull and sickening 
uniformity” of mere statement of fact, little 
deduction or reasoning, and much less vi- 
vacity. This is well, perhaps; but would 
it not be useful now and then to have a 
thunder-storm like that of Plimsoll’s, the 
sailor’s friend, when he cleared the sky by a 
tragic performance and a ery of “ Murder ?” 
Better now and then the menagerie than 
the everlasting tame collision of selfish in- 
terests unrelieved by any gleam of nature. 
The burden of debate is church livings and 
beer, Irish miseries and trade, 
“Improving rifles, lecturing at reviews, 
And levying taxes for reforms—in screws.” 


We may well ask: Are these the only ele- 
ments of a national existence? Are these 
the only means of winning popular favor? 
Have the newspaper and caricaturist mo- 
nopolized all the points of ridicule against 
wrong and all the jocularity which illus- 
trates affairs ? 

Without being too much a praiser of the 
time past, and without derogating from the 
management of the English Parliament un- 
der its new conditions, we naturally recur 
to the “giants” of other not very recent 
days. It is no mere pun to say its palmiest 
days were those when Palmerston charmed 
the British public. He did it because he 
was himself a fit receptacle of his own 
jokes. Lord Granville had, and has yet, 
something of the easy, winning wit of so- 
cial life. He has a velvety mode and a 
honeyed tongue. His flame is lambent. 
“Fair as the Lovelace of a lady’s dream,” 
he is not inaptly called ox-eyed, from his 
Juno-like majestic meekness. Have the 
days of roaring irony and sarcasm gone by 
with Palmerston? Palmerston had no peer 
for ruling, for he heartily relished it. How 
he could laugh at the “puerile vanity of 
consistency!” The nation laughed with 

He ruled as well by his laugh as by 


him. 
his judgment. Cobden is gone. Bright and 
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Russel] lag superfluous; Goschen ciphers 


ministerial declaration on the purity of his 
only; and even Gladstone is half retired. 


private character. “Such conduct,” gaid 








atory. Disraeli himself, though a power, | corked bottle. Then the caricaturist drew 


f Brougham, that incarnate encyclopedia, | Fox, “is by no means Parliamentary, nor 

. 2 eer whose coach with its B on the panels re- | could it in this instance have much weight. 

aah minded Sydney Smith that it had a B on His private character has no reproach. 4s 

; F i the outside and a wasp in the inside— |a minister he has no character.” A similar 

a uy Brougham, he too belongs to the rear, with | point was once made by Sheridan on Pitt: 

me (aa the Bolingbrokes, Pitts, Sheridans, Burkes, | but Pitt, in reply, was scorching. He turn- 
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wields his weapon wearily; and Bernal Os- 
borne hardly essays to play his old réle as 
Mercutio. 

Are public life and debate belittled in the 


public esteem in England or upon the Con- | 


tinent? The Parliamentary sessions at 
Rome are scarcely sessions, if we are to be- 
lieve Mr. Trollope. How sombre is his Italy 
—in sackcloth and ashes, her head drooping 
on her breast, her hands hanging listlessly 
by her sides—sitting solitary and sleepy in 
the deserted hall upon Monte Citorio! The 
entire Chamber consists of 508. The quo- 
rum is @ majority, as in our system; yet for 
month and month business is impossible, 
and that, too, at the Grand Capitol. Is it 
because Italy pays no salary to her Depu- 
ties? Salary seems hardly to keep our Con- 
gress full. Is the real reason the lack of 
piquant, eloquent debate, or has the omni- 
present newspaper absorbed the other “es- 
tates?” There is no complaint of this kind 
in France. Even now, when Versailles is 
the Parliamentary capital, there is a fresh- 
ness which allures to the Chamber, spring- 
ing as well from the exceptional and tran- 
sitory nature of the organism as from the 
inflammable vivacity of Gaulic and galling 
debate. The wit of the tribune is, however, 
too finical for general appreciation. When 
De Remusat dashes an epigram at an im- 
potent ministry, Paris chuckles. “It has 
found,” he said, “a new way out of a false 
position—by remaining in.it.” The reten- 
tion of office after defeat is not a new sub- 
ject for the pasquinade and the epigram, 
but no sprucer specimen has yet appeared 
than this of the departed statesman. 


Nothing so arouses the French Chamber 


as a personal imputation. The Deputies 
are never used to it, always resent it, and 
are always at it. They give every thing a 
personal turn. Gambetta could have a duel 
a month for announcing merely abstrac- 
tions. They do not distinguish between the 
official and the person. Nor, for the matter 
of that, do others. Mr. Garfield, Speaker 
pro tempore, once touched this idea daintily 
when some member intimated that the mor- 
al weight of the chair favored a motion. 
“The chair has no moral weight. Its office 
is to keep order.” The most logical spec- 
imen of wit at the English Parliamentary 
noonday turned on this point. 


/and fragrant. 


Fox repre- | 
hended Pitt for resting the sincerity of a 


a cartoon, “ Uncorking Old Sherry.” 
Looking at the stirring personal debates 
growing out of the Adams-Clay coalition 
and the Jackson administration in our coun- 
try, we look in vain for something roseate 
Scarcely any plant appears 
on the surface, except that which, like the 


| cactus, shows a hot sun and a prickly vege- 


tation. Did these fierce personal invectives, 
which often led to the duel, have no relief 
in the atmosphere of social and legislative 
geniality? Was Benton always hectoring 
Clay? Was Randolph always studying how 
most bitterly to bite? Was M‘Duffie ever 
alert to thunder and lighten? Men then 
talked about halters and honor, contempt 
and monsters, conspiracies and treason, in a 
way to astound our later day. This talk is 
not less surprising to us than would be the 
re-appearance of those departed Senators 
with the then fashionable blue coat and 
brass buttons, the invariable plug of tobac- 
co and gold-headed cane, the immense flux 
from the salivary gland, and the incessant, 
magnificent profanity. There were fewer 
members then. They were better known, 
and made more mark than now. A philip- 
pie on the humblest was recognized, and 
hadits run. There were two Barbours from 
Virginia, one a member of the Senate, and 
the other of the House—both able men. 
One, named James, was ornate and verbose ; 
the other, Philip, was close and cogent as a 
debater. A wag once wrote on the wall of 
the House: 





“Two Barbers to shave our Congress long did try; 
One shaves with froth, the other he shaves dry!” 


Have we, too, followed the hearse of our 
great orators and humorists? Who ean fill 
the place of Ben Hardin or Tom Corwin? 
No one has approached them, unless it be 
another Kentuckian, J. Proctor Knott, the 
present member from Bardstown. In him 
Kentucky gives to us a second edition of 
Hardin, revised and improved. He is the 
fresh volume. It is more elegant, scholarly, 
piquant, and bound in superior morocco, and 
clasped in undeniable gold. Our people 
are not yet through reading his Duluth 
speech. It hits the American sense of ex- 
travagance, which, as I undertook in previ- 
ous papers to show, is the reservoir whence 
flows most of our fun. It is in his magic 
mirror that the identical and ironical Col- 





onel Sellers and Senator Dillworthy are 
seen. His wit took down and off and out 
the most grandiose schemes and schemers 
in the most superlative way. 

These three members of Congress, Hardin, 
Corwin, and Knott, are selected to illustrate 
this extravagant type of humor. Whence 
came this inspiration? All three were Ken- 
tuckians. It is said of Sheridan that he ri- 
yened a witty idea with a glass of port; and 
if it resulted happily, another glass was the 
reward. Like the Kentucky Congressman 
who took two cocktails before breakfast. 
When asked why, he said, “One makes me 
feel like another fellow, and then I must 
treat the other fellow!” Is the humor which 
Kentucky gave and gives owing to any pe- 


culiar juice or humor growing out of her} 


soil? Or is it drawn from the “still” air of 
delightful studies? Something of both, as 
ll appear. 
First, of “Old Ben Hardin.” 
Governor Corwin once told me that Har- 
din was the most entertaining man he ever 
knew. He had an exhaustless fund of anec- 
dote, and with it great natural parts and 
acquired culture. His celebrity for a quar- 
ter of a century as a Southern Whig member 
of Congress was not altogether owing to his 
vift of remembering or telling good stories, 
nor to his bonhomie. There is always in or 
about Congress a class of good fellows more 
witty in a social than in a debating way. 
The court always had a jester. Why not 
Congress? Charles I. had “Archie.” His 
sayings were called “arch.” Such men as 
Ogle of Pennsylvania, M‘Connell of Ala- 
bama, and William H. Polk of Tennessee 
may be remembered in this socially jovial 
connection, but their printed or public hu- 
mor, except in little spurts, is hardly to be 
found, even if it existed. 

“Tf you believe in the Virginia and Ken- 
tucky resolutions, follow in the footsteps of 
Captain Andrew Jackson ; then, Sir, I hang 


Wil 


my hammer on your anvil,” said the eccen- | 


tric M‘Connell to President Polk. 

“The gentleman asks me who are my 
friends,” said Etheridge, of Tennessee. “I 
answer, any body who don’t spell constitu- 
tion with a K.” 

These dashes of humor generally have a 
personal tang. Before describing Hardin, 
let me set him within a frame of lesser brill- 
iants of this character. 
rallied General Banks on his fine theatric 
voice. “You say you read my speeches ?” 
said Banks. 
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General Butler once | 


“T read them,” said Butler, 
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|suggested Judge Trumbull. One Senator 
had a natural habit of strutting. General 
Schurz being accused of that style, with 
mock modesty hinted that he did not want 
to encroach on the exclusive privilege of 
New York. Senator Carpenter was not 
less facetious, though less good-tempered, 
when on the French arms debate he pune- 
tured the alleged egotism of Senator Sum- 
ner to the quick. “ He identities himself so 
completely with the universe that he is not 
at all certain whether he is part of the uni- 
verse or the universe is part of him. He is 
a reviser of the decalogue. You will soon 
see the Sermon on the Mount revised, cor- 
rected, and greatly enlarged and improved 
| by Charles Sumner.” 
| Mr. Sumner’s gravity often led to these 
| little missiles, but they fell quite harmless, 

for they were feathered with the lightest 
of levity. “Ah,” said Mr. Conkling to Mr. 
| Sumner, “I fell into an error by supposing 
| the Senator was paying me attention. His 
| mind is roving at large in that immense do- 
| main which it oceupies.” 
| Judge John C. Wright, of Ohio, so many 

years the inspiration of the Cincinnati Ga- 
zette and of his party, was a member of Con- 
gress when pungent wit was apt to be called 
out to Bladensburg. Personality was then 
|as common as courage. His pluck and his 
humor were once shown in this scene: While 
he was answering Mr. Randolph, General 

Hamilton, of South Carolina, who was one 
of the worshipers of Randolph, sprang to 
his feet, and at the top of his voice, under 
great excitement, said: “The most infernal 
tongue that was ever placed in a man’s 
head, and wholly irresponsible. Challenge 
him, and he will swear he can’t the 
length of his arm!” This idea grew out of 
the answer of Mr. Wright to the challenge 
of Romulus M. Saunders: “I have received 
your challenge, but can not accept it. Ow- 
ing to the imperfection of my vision, I could 
not tell your honor from a sheep ten steps.” 
|The moment Mr. Wright took his seat a 

member rose, and with a voice like a newly 

weaned mule colt, said, “The gentleman 
reminds me of an old hen I have at home 
that is always cackling and never lays an 
egg.” Then Judge Wright desired, coolly, 
|to read a copy of a criminal indictment 
found against the member, and the person- 
ality was not so humorous. 

These personalities are a piquant kind 
| of humor which often becomes caustic wit. 
| It touches the peculiar avocations, personal 


see 


“but your manner and voice were not in | foibles, or physical peculiarities of members. 


them, and hence they were ineffectual.” 
Mr. Tipton once used the spirit of the wit 
of Dean Swift about Defoe. 


| This is not the highest order of festive 
legislation, but it is often used. It gives 


“The man who | occasion, however, for the readiest retort. 


was in the stocks—I forget his name,” said | Sheridan was once twitted by Pitt on his 


Swift. So Tipton:-“ The gentleman from 


I wish the State was larger; it is so hard atri.” 
1?” 
{ 


to think of its name.” “Rhode Islan 


au 


theatrical pursuits— Sui plausu gaudere the- 
He retorted on the youthful Premier: 
“If ever L again engage in the composition 
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he alludes to, I may be tempted to improve 
on one of Ben Jonson’s best characters— 
the character of the Angry Boy in the Al- 
chymist.” 

To call a large man my feeble friend, or a 
little man the gigantic gentleman ; to dilate 
upon a loud-voiced member, or cry “louder” 
to his loudness; to mimic his intonations, 
or “take off” his hair or wig, make sport 
of its color, or emphasize the peculiarities 
of his dress or toilet, of his eyes, ears, or 
legs—these little diversions are as common 
to the legislature as to the stage. They 
make their momentary music, but scarcely 
rise into the risible utilities of the logical 
ad absurdum. 

A palpable hit of this kind may some- 
times be defended, as when a man wears 
his clothes to illustrate his own business, 
as woolen manufacturer for a tariff, or, vice 
versa, a foreign suit to show the amenities 
of free trade. Then the toilet is subordi- 
nated to the topic. The man is measured 
by the worth of his clothes as well as his 
oratory. Often references are made to the 
ambition of members. Senators especially 
who are Presidential aspirants receive these 
hits. They are fair, and are relished: they 
are the pungent penalties of prominence. 
Prominent members are generally the butt 
of the most ridicule. In the instances here- 
tofore given during calls of the House these 
personal observations appear in déshabillé. 
Nor are these freedoms peculiar to Con- 
On the question of sending the 
Prince of Wales to India and paying a 
large sum, it was piquantly put that as the 
object to be instructed about was the need 
of the empire, that the responsible officials 
to be sent ought to be the ministers, and 
not the Prince. 

These little jets from this class gave a 
momentary sparkle to the sluggish waters 
of debate. Now while Hardin is not to be 
classed with these characters, a greater dis- 
advantage attends a sketch of his career as 
a humorist. He is not reported according 
to his reputation. His quarter of a century 
of service fails to show the voluminous fun 
with which he enlivened and enforced his 
positions. Here and there we have a few 
shots from small-arms, as when he said, 
meekly, “That if like a sheep I am shorn, 
unlike a sheep, I will make a noise about 
it.” When denouncing extravagant naval 
salaries, and referring to the naval lobby, he 
exclaimed, “Their march may be on the 
mountain wave, but their home is—in the 
gallery!” Ihave the “substance” of one of 
his speeches delivered in the hall of the 
House. It was in self-vindication about a | 
local and now obsolete matter. It is only 
eighty pages. He began by saying he had 
pleaded more causes and defended more | 
men than any lawyer in Kentucky, yet nev- 


| 
| 


er was he under the painful necessity of de- | 


gress. 


” 





| tice in 1806. 





fending himself before. This speech shows 
a remarkable array of facts, a keen appreci- 
ation of political ethics, a fervid patriotism, 
a touching pathos, but hardly one gleam of 
his reputed rare humor. Referring to the 
Kentucky families whose sons, with his own, 
were warring in Mexico, and speaking of 
the Governor, who was his antagonist, he 
said: “The next news from the theatre of 
war may put our families in mourning. But 
in the midst of this general distress it is 
consoling to see with what philosophy the 
Governor bears it. He slowly walks from 
the palace to the Secretary’s office, and then 
back to the palace, with stoical firmness 
that does honor to his resolution. Cato 
when in Utica never showed more. He 
knows that none of his family is in danger. 
They would have been soldiers ‘if it had 
not been for those vile guns.’ The only dan- 
ger to his family is that they may be mash- 
ed up in the palace gate in a rush for offices ; 
and when they get them they can truly say 
that they are competent to the emoluments 
thereof.” This was the only smile in this 
lengthened speech. 

It is said that Hardin was a rough-and- 
ready debater, that his oratory was rather 
racy of the Kentucky stump and soil, that 
he had more pugnacity than polish. He 
was known by the sobriquet of “ Meat-axe 
Hardin.” Randolph said of him that he 
was a butcher knife sharpened on a brick- 
bat. This is not my impression from the 
meagre report of his speeches, nor from the 
articles now being published about him by 
Mr. Haycraft, of Elizabethtown, Kentucky. 
It is not the true impression. 

Hardin was a man of disciplined mind. 
He was not at all of the Crockett-Boone or- 
der. He had a native chivalry and inde- 
pendence which were representative of a 
border class at that day, but he was a man 
full of classic, historic, legal, and other re- 
sources. He had the varied armory which 
equips for general or special debate. Like 
a good lawyer, and with a wonderful mem- 
ory and quick perception, he was the very 
man for the “oceasion sudden.” But he 
was rather of the humorous than of the 
witty kind. The butcher knife is too coarse 
and the vendetta dirk too polished to de- 
scribe his quality. 

He was born in Pennsylvania, Westmore- 
land County, removed with his family to 
Kentucky when a boy, and was educated 
by an old Irish teacher, who was a good 
linguist. The teacher killed a man, and 
had to move to another county. Young 
Ben followed him, and changed the venue, 
to finish in the dead languages. He studied 
law with Felix Grundy, and began to prac- 
He never left his profession 
till he died, in 1852. He was on one side 
of every important case in those early days. 
His animation allowed no juror to slumber 
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He was not only successful because of gen- 
erous reading, but, by rare tact, he could 
vain a case by “side-by” remark. Here is 
an instance, and it serves to show the se- 
eret of his legislative humor and success: 

Henry Ditto had some sheep killed by a 
dog. Ditto shot the dog. 
ages was the consequence. Mr. Hardin ap- 
peared for Ditto. The trial occupied two 
days. The cause was argued with great 
ability on each side, and the jury retired. 
After being out an hour or two they came 
back into court for instructions on some 
law point. After being instructed, and the 
jury ascending the stairway, one of them 
turned and said, “Judge, if the jury is hung, 
what will be the consequence?” Mr. Har- 
din replied, “The consequence will be that 
twelve honest men are hung for one sheep- 
stealing dog.” 

It is related of Mr. Buchanan that in early 
life he went to Kentucky to settle. He saw 
Hardin in court, dressed in his unbleached 
linen, careless and clownish. But he heard 


him argue, and turning from the court- | 


house, he said, “If such looking men are so 
smart in Kentucky, it is no place for me.” 
Hardin was in the Twenty-fourth Con- 
We had then unfriendly relations 
with France. A fierce debate springs up 


eTeSS. 


between Cambreling, John Quincy Adams, | 


Evans of Maine, Wise, and others, in which 
Hardin is a conspicuous figure. He plays 
his irony upon the indefatigable commercial 


A suit for dam- | 


was done by no other necromancy than the 
silver tongue and the golden thought, in- 
woven and intertwisted by a skill that 
would puzzle a Genoese filigree-worker. 
Few men in Congress appreciated Rufus 
Choate. Was it because he was too fond 
of the odd ends of learning, or that his rhet- 
oric was too involved in fancies and frolics ? 
Certain it is that while he could hold Har- 
din, he did not make the impression on the 
Senate or on Congress which we would ex- 
pect. When M‘Duftie, in his rude way, on 
the tariff question, charged Choate with 
weaving the texture of a cobweb, and pick- 
ing up worm-eaten pamphlets to form an 
arguinent for the leader of a band of high- 
way robbers, and held him up to ridicule as 
a humming-bird in a flower-garden or a but- 
terfly in a farm-yard, how did this splendid 
orator respond? Gracious heavens! this 


|man, “only not divine,” who even yet holds 


| groundless. 


in thrall the gentlest and brightest of New 
England’s bravery of intellect, actually and 
elaborately “denied the facts and called for 
proof,” as some Western lawyer once did in 
an answer in chancery. “The accusation is 
Let the Senator sustain it if 


he can.” Imagine Butler, Hoar, or Dawes 


answering such a speech otherwise than by 


member from New York, Mr. Cambreling. | 


He compares him most amusingly with Dan- 


iel Webster; then, turning on Mr. Adams as | 


the Serspronius, “ whose voice was still for 
war,” he reminds him that in the sequel 
Sempronius deserted to Cesar, while Lucius 


faithful to Cato, and fought it out for peace 
like a man. 

Mr. Hardin’s allusions to the classics are 
not infrequent. He especially loved Ho- 
mer, and, as will be seen hereafter, he be- 
came indissolubly linked with one of the 
Homeric heroes—the “snarling Thersites.” 
Caleb Cushing forged the link in a graceful 
retort. 
men? It is related of him that when one 
of his own side made a speech he took his 
hat and left the House. But when Rufus 
Choate began his first mellifluous speech 


this “ meat-axe” man lingered and listened, | 
This | 


and, listening, was lost in rapture. 
demi-zod of the Western hustings sits fas- 


a counter-charge of chivalric pungency! 
Yet the large-hearted and broad-humored 
Kentuckian threaded delightfully the laby- 
rinthine beanty of Choate’s rhetoric, and 
saw something in the legal dialectician and 
in the Gothic style of his multifarious orato- 
ry that entranced him by a witchery beyond 
the reach of art. What is the mystery? It 


is the same charm of life and heart which 


in our first paper we remarked in Webster, 


| Randolph, and Burgess, and in all those who 
(to whom he likened himself) remained | 


have the susceptibility to humor. It isin the 


| innate gentleness which, as in Hardin’s case, 
| shone in his life and triumphed in his death ; 


for at the last, when dying at threescore 
and ten, Mr. Hardin called around him all 


of his kith and the brethren of his Method- 


Was this love of the classics one of | 
the levers of this Kentuckian’s power over | 


| the 


cinated and enmeshed by the involutions, | 


all full of depth and all starred with learn- 
ing, with which Choate delighted his ear and 
mind. Was there no refined susceptibility in 


this rough and hardy man? Choate brought 


the music out of his soul as the wind does 
out of the woods. He held Hardin as with 
the glittering eye of the ancient mariner. It 


ist communion, and offered up from those 
lips which had so often commanded in great 
debate, the gentlest orison which ever pre- 
ceded the departing soul to its God. 
Thomas Corwin, in so far as the record al- 
lows judgment, far outshone Hardin in this 
Kentuckian constellation of humor. In ail 
elements, from the lowest burlesque to 
finest wit, he was confessedly the mas- 
ter. He drew from the arsenal all the weap- 
ons of parliamentary warfare ; but how sel- 
dom he used them! His effusions were 
brilliant, fervid, eloquent, pathetic, but 
above all, his satire, while keen, was not 
poisoned or barbed with ill temper. It was 
pertinent and powerful, demolishing, yet 
stingless. The motto at the head of this 
paper, which is the description of Shiel, de- 
scribes the humor of Corwin. He was a 
great lawyer—as great as Ogden Hoffman, 
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mind was full, and his words were thought- 
ful. He wasnocynic. He was alsoa scholar. 
His mind had ranged through the bounds 
of human knowledge. His eloquence on 
the stump and at the bar, in the House or 
Senate, when pleading against the Mexican 
war, or for compromise before our civil war, 
whether he struck the basso of sorrow or 
the tenor of merriment, was full of divinest 
sympathy. Yet he is best remembered for 
lighter efforts, as when he started in full 
opulence of illustration after the foible of a 
fellow-member. No one can imagine his 
power unless he has seen his facial expres- 
sion and heard his variety of tone. The 
play of his dark countenance was the pre- 
lude to his witty thought. What Bulwer 


has sung of Canning, who “schemed for the | 


gaze and plotted for the cheer,” may be more 
truly said of Corwin: 
“Read him not; ’tis unfair. Behold him rise, 

And hear him speak! The House all ears and eyes !” 


It is said of Alvan Stewart, the eloquent 
abolitionist of New York, that he could read 
a dry affidavit so as to upset the gravity of 
bench and bar. It was inthe manner. In 
this line Corwin was primus inter pares ; or, 
rather, he was simply peerless. His face 
and its serio-jocoseness would have been 
the fortune of any player. “ Will you have 
condiments in your coffee?” said a good 
landlady to him, as he was once traversing 
my old Ohio district, on the “ weevil plat- 
form.” Imagine that face, and the solemn 
courtesy of his response! “Pepper and 
mustard, madam, but no salt, thank you!” 
Whether this rare gift of humor came to 
him from his Magyar ancestry, or was in- 
duced by influences in his native county of 
Jourbon, Kentucky—whether it was a part 
of his early training or practice when a 
“wagon boy,” it is certain that few men 


were ever so effective in publicly using it. | 


As early as fourteen he had the action, em- 
phasis, and gesture which make the rhetor- 
ical youth. 
the orator. His independence of thought 
and his lucid expression we are not called 
upon in this paper to discuss. His humor 
makes one of the green spots in the Con- 
gressional desert. 

One of its best illustrations is his answer 
to General Crary, of Michigan, who had ac- 
cused General Harrison of want of strategy 
at Tippecanoe. Crary was a militia gen- 
eral. The droll manner of the response can 
not be put on paper. The humorous orator 
described a training-day—the leader of the 
host on horseback, the retreat to a neigh- 
boring grocery, the trenchant blade of the 
general remorselessly slaying water-melons, 
and the various feats upon this bloodless field 
—in such a style that his victim was ever 
after known as “ the late General Crary.” 


and far greater than he in Congress. His | 


His childhood was father to | 


| Never was speech couched in a happier 
|vein. The time of its delivery is Saturday 
| afternoon, when a saturnalia is given, as he 
| demurely hinted in the proem, to servants 
of good masters. The way he touches the 
non sequitur of the debate is felicity itself. 
The pending bill is about the Cumberland 
road, and the debate is on General Harri- 
son’s war record. Before members can vote 
money for the road, they must know how 
the Indians at Tippecanoe were painted— 
whether red, black, or blue. The appro- 
priation in 1840 is identical with the tacties 
of an Indian war in 1811. 

Then he begins quietly to lift high his 
opponent in the controversy that he may 
|drop him lower. General Crary is called 
an illustration of the way in which we in 
America can turn our hands to any business. 
On a question involving a subtle knowledge 
| on strategy, what preparations had not Gen- 
eral Crary made for the criticism! But 
there is only one way to give this speech its 
real meaning, and that is by quoting: 


$- 


“ He has announced to the House that he is a militia 
general on the peace establishment. That heis alaw- 
yer we know, tolerably well read in Tidd’s Practice and 
Expinasse’s Nisi Prius. These studies, so happily 
adapted to the subject of war, with an appointment to 
the militia in time of peace, furnish him at once with 
all the knowledge necessary to discourse to us, as from 
high authority, upon all the mysteries in the ‘ trade of 
death.’ 

“* Again, Mr. Speaker, it must occur to every one that 
we, to whom these criticisms are addressed, being all 
colonels, at least, and most of us, like the gentleman 
himself, brigadiers, are, of all conceivable tribunals, 
the best qualified to decide any nice point connected 
| With military science, 

“*T trust, as we are all brother officers, that the gen- 
tleman from Michigan, and the 240 colonels or gen- 
| erals of this honorable House, will receive what I have 
| to say as coming from an old brother in arms, and ad- 
| dressed to them in a spirit of candor, 


*** Such as becomes comrades free, 
Reposing after victory.’ 


bus Sir, we all know the military studies of the gentle- 
|}man from Michigan before he was promoted. I take 
it to be beyond a reasonable doubt that he had perused 
with great care the title-page of Baron Steuben. Nay, 
I go further. As the gentleman has incidentally as- 
sured us he is prone to look into musty and neglected 
| volumes, I venture to assert, without vouching the 
fact from personal knowledge, that he has prosecuted 
his researches so far as to be able to know that the 
rear rank stands right behind the front. This, I think, 
is fairly inferable from what I understand him to say 
of the two lines of encampment at Tippecanoe. Thus 
we see, Mr. Speaker, that the gentleman from Michi- 
gan, so far as study can give us knowledge of*a sub- 
ject, comes before us with claims to great profundity. 
But this is a subject which, of all others, requires the 
aid of actual experience to make us wise. Now the 
gentleman, being a militia general, as he has told 
us, his brother officers, in that simple statement has 
revealed the glorious history of toils, privations, sacri- 
fices, and bloody scenes through which we know from 
experience and observation a militia officer in time of 
peace is sure to pass. We all, in fancy, now see the 
gentleman from Michigan in that most dangerous and 
glorious event in the life of a militia general on the 
| peace establishment—a parade day—the day for which 
all the other days of his life seem to have been made. 
“We can see the troops in motion; umbrellas, hoe 
and axe handles, and other like deadly implements of 
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war, overshadowing all the field, when lo! the leader 
ar, 
of the host approaches, 

*Far off his ce 


His | lume, white, after the ‘eile of the great 

yon, is of ample length, and reads its dolefu 1 h 

in ‘the bereaved net -ks and bosoms of forty neigh cement 
hen-roosts. Like the great Suwaroff, he seems some- 
vhat careless in forms and points of dress, Hence 
is epaulets may be on his shoulders, back, or sides, 
aming, gloriously gleaming, in the sun, 
Mounted he is, too, let it not be forgotten. Need I 
describe to the colonels and generals of this honorable 
House the steed which heroes bestride on such occa- 
sions? No, I see the memory of other days is with 
you. You see before you the gentleman from Mich- 
igan mounted on his crop-eared, bushy-tailed mare, 

» singular obliquities of whose hinder limbs is de- 

ribed by that most expressive phrase, ‘sickle hams’ 

r height fourteen hands, ‘all told;’ yes, Sir, there 

t » his ‘steed that laughs at the shaking of the 
spear,’ that is, his ‘war-horse whose neck is clothed 
with thunder.’ Mr. Speaker, we have glowing descrip- 
tions in history of Alexander the Great and his war- 
Bucephalus at the head of the invincible Mace- 
donian phalanx; but, 8 ich are the improvements 
of modern times that every one must see that our mi- 
litia general, with his crop-eared mare with bushy tail 
ham, would literally frighten off a battle- 
ield a hundred Alexanders. But, Sir, to the 
parade-day. The general, thus mounted and 
( x1, is in the field, and ready for action. On the 
eve of some desperate enterprise, such as giving orders 
to shoulder arms, it may be, there occurs a crisis, one 

f the accidents of war which no sagacity could fore- 
see or prevent—a cloud rises and passes over the sun! 
Here an occasion occurs for the display of that great- 
est of all traits in the character of a commander, that 
tact which enables him to seize upon and turn to good 
account events unlooked for as they arise. Now for 
the caution wherewith the Roman Fabius foiled the 
skill and courage of Hannibal. A retreat is ordered, 
and troops and general in a twinklir e found safely 
bivouacked in a neighboring grocery! But even here 
the general still has room for the exhibition of heroic 
deeds. Hot from the field, and chafed with the un- 
toward events of the day, your general unsheathes his 
trenchant blade, eighteen inches in length, as you will 
well remember, and with an energy and remorseless 
fury he slices the water-melons that lie in heaps around 
him, and shares them with his surviving friends! 

“Others of the sinews of war are not wanting here. 
Whisky, Mr. Speaker, that great leveler of modern 
times, is here also, and the shells of the water-melons 
are filled to the brim. Here again, Mr. Speaker, is 
shown how the extremes of barbarism and civilization 
meet. As the Scandinavian heroes of old, after the 
fatigues of war, drank wine from the skulls of their 
slaughtered enemies in Odin’s Hall, so now our militia 
general and his forces, from the skulls of melons thus 
vanquished, in copious draughts of whisk 
the heroic fire of their souls after the bloody sc 
a parade-day. 

* But, alas for this short-lived race of ours, all things 
will have an end, and so even is it with the glorious 
achievements ot our general. Time is on the wing, 
and will not stay his flight; the sun, as if frightened 
at the mighty events of the day, rides down the sky; 
and at the close of the day, when ‘the hamlet is still,’ 
the curtain of night drops upon the scene ; 

“* And the glory, like the phenix in its fires, 
Exhales its odors, blazes, and expires.’ ”’ 


it still 


horse 


and sickle 


of tl 


Would that our men of genuine humor 
would, like Corwin, more frequently level 
their lances at the extravagance and van- 
ity which disfigure our national character! 
Then, indeed, would our humor have that 
humanity and refinement which Sydney 
Smith gave to it in definition and practice, 
whose office he likened to a Lorraine glass, 
which throws a sunny hue over the land- 


history 


| like Proctor 


scape. How it expands caution, relaxes 
dignity, tempers coldness, teaches age and 
care and pain to smile, extorting reluctant 
gleams of pleasure from melancholy, and 
charming even the pangs of grief! How it 
penetrates through the coldness and awk- 
wardness of society, gradually bringing men 
nearer together, and, like the combined force 
of wine and oil, giving every man a glad 
heart and a shining countenance! If more 
of this flavor of the mind enlivened our pil- 
grimage on earth, it would elevate benevo- 
lence and inspire principle. If more of the 
Hardin-Corwin type of men were in our pub- 
lic assemblies, there would be less of the 
treasons, stratagems, and spoils of polities. 
The third humorous triumvir is one yet 
living, and now again returned to Congress. 
Proctor Knott, next after General Butler, 
is best known as a Congvessional humorist. 
But his humor, like all genuine virtues, has 
little or no malice in its composition. 
When people first come to Washington 
they are disappointe naa now at the city 
itself, for it more than fills expectat but 


l ion, 
at the public men. 


Sergeant 8. Prentiss, the 
Maine-Mississippian orator, was the rein Feb- 
ruary, 1833, and writes to his sister that he 
has seen General Jackson, “ who is no more 
fit to be President than Iam. You have no 
idea how destitute of talent are more than 
half of the members of Congress. Nine out 
of ten of your ordinary acquaintance are 
fully equal to them.” This is the first im- 
pression. Closer acquaintance reveals that 
each of these unpromising members has 
some peculiar quality which lifts him aside 
from, if not above, his fellows at home. 
They are “singed cats” many of them, who, 
Knott, may not be taken for 
much at sight for a month or a session or so, 
and then their native hue and quality burst 
out unexpectedly and grandly, like certain 
tropical flowers, with a report! 

Few suspected Mr. Knott of the posses- 
sion of such an abundant flow of the facile 
and graceful faculty of fun-making. One 
speech about paving Pennsylvania Avenue 
had only provoked the House to hear more. 
They heard it in his Duluth speech. 

When I first heard the English Parlia- 
mentarians speak, it was with surprise. No 
one except Bright and Walpole seemed to 
be fluent after the American method. Their 
hesitation and mannerism were atrocious. 


| Imagine Cicero addressing the Roman Sen- 


ate : “ Quousque—ah !—tandem—hem !—abu- 
tere—haw !—Catilina—patientia—ahem !—ah! 
—he !—haw !—nostrah-h-h?” In Parliament 
the orator sits on a rough bench, his head 
covered, to pour forth this outlandish gib- 
ber. 

Literally, he “puts off his hat to put his 
ease.” A case thus put is the very anticli- 
max of graceful and fervid oratory. It is 
the ideal of an awkward manuer, even when 
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delivering brilliant sense. Disraeli has it.'! oncile the colonies, he writes to his 


friend 
It is the dandyism of dawdleism. 


It is the the witty George Selwyn: “I inclose you 
reverse of the copia loquendi of Cicero, and our manifesto, which you will never read 
of the fluency of the incomparable Corwin ’Tis a sort of dying speech of the commis- 
and the unhesitating Knott. If a man in sion, an effort from which I expect littl 
Congress hesitates, he is lost. Twenty in- | success......Every thing is upon a great seale 
terruptions give him pause. In Parliament upon this continent. The rivers are im- 
it would seem that he is lost if he does not | mense, the climate violent in heat and cold, 
hesitate and hem and haw. But it was not the prospects magnificent, the thunder and 
the easy flow of Mr. Knott’s periods that lightning tremendous. The disorders inci- 
gave him prompt fame. He struck a pre-/| dent to the country make every constitu- 
vailing sense of fun connected with our tion tremble. Our own blunders here, our 
superlative language and exaggerated spec- misconduct, our losses, our disgraces, our 
ulation. ruin, are on a great scale.” 

The man who touches this theme in fit He caught the salient feature of our scen- 
style, whether it be Mark Twain and his ery and society. We have only aggrandized 
speculative lobby with “millions in it,” or , it since. 

Proctor Knott with his Duluth, as the cen-| <A burst of exaggeration in an American 
tre of the visible universe where the sky | assembly as surely awakens ludicrous in- 
comes down at precisely the same distance | terest as an allusion to a horse-race in the 
all around it, or one vast corral into which English Parliament. The model average En- 
all commerce goes whether it will or not, | glish statesman is well described as 
demonstrates the typical American trait. . : , 

Senator Nye discusses the merits of tor- o oe ye ro ~s ws sega ” 

‘ rated And then with thoughts remote upon a race. 

pedoes. How does he doit? He tells the 

Senate that Lieutenant Cushing blew the | Hence an allusion to a ministry as splin- 
Albemarle so high that gravitation did not | tered, spavined, and broken-winded is al- 
operate on it; and in describing the old | ways received with laughter by a body 
blunderbuss and other ancient and effete | which adjourns for the Derby, and which 
arms, he said that in those olden times if a | represents a people who on that day take 
man was killed, it was an accident! | the liberty to abuse all on the road—nob 

But if you would have the superlative of | and snob, tramp and shop-man, Queen and 
this extravagant humor, gaze at the picture courtesan. But in an American Congress 
which Governor Wise once drew of Virginia nothing so suits the prevailing temper and 
agriculture: “The landlord skins the ten- | tone as the grotesque and ample hyperbole, 
aut, the tenant the land, until all are poor the accumulated largess of language be- 
together. ‘The ledge patches outshine the | stowed on the description of a grand specu- 
sun. Inattention has seared the bosom of | lation, with its gorgeous incidents and its 
mother earth. Instead of cattle on a thou-} magnificent accidents. 
sand hills, they chase the stump-tailed/ ~ When this Kentuckian, Knott, first talked 
steer through the ledge patches to procure in Congress, he struck this Big Bonanza 
a tough beefsteak!”’ He had met a Virgin-| vein. How the house enjoyed it! I re- 
ian on horseback, on a bag of hay for a sad- | member well his first pathetic description 
dle, without stirrups, and with the leading of the depth of that love for the people en- 
line for a bridle, and he had said to him, | tertained by members; how it surpassed 
““Whose house is that, Sir?” “It is mine.” | that of the young mother for her first-born 
They came to another house. “And that?” |—a depth of sentiment which bankrupts ail 
“Mine too, stranger.” To a third house. | the resources of pathetic eloquence and stir- 
“And whose house is that?” “Mine too; ring poetry. How affluently he smoothed 
but don’t suppose, stranger, I’m so darned | the raven down of darkness till it smiled 
poor as to own all the land about here!” as he pictured the negroes who hung about 

Already in other papers I have endeavor- the Capitol and in the galleries, perched 
ed to analyze this indigenous taste for in- like turkey-buzzards in a deadening, wait- 
tensity of expression and magnificence of | ing for the rich repast that Congress was ex- 
idea. It is not new with us. It is as old pected to prepare for their rapacious beaks! 
as the Revolution. Ethan Allen’s “Great Then how neatly he changed the scene to 
Jehovah and the Continental Congress” is Judiciary Square, full of the same class, re- 
in the same swelling vein. When the En- | clining in the shade, like black snakes in a 
glish commissioners came here to treat for | brier patch. In this strain of exaggeration 
peace in 1778, it seems that the very mete- | he took up the Pennsylvania Avenue Pave- 
orological phenomena and physical scenery | ment Bill. Did he argue the points logical- 
stunned the curled darling of the court, |ly? Ofcourse. But who remembers the log- 
Lord Carlisle, one of the commissioners. He | ic of arithmetic when down the deep Iambic 
humorously attributes the great English lines the cothurn treads majestic, full of 
disasters to the comprehensive magnitude | mock and tumid tropes? Who cares for the 
of the country. Excusing his failure to rec- syllogism or the ignoratio elenchi when a 
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of wild and intoxicating frolicksomeness ? 
There is a logic of fun which drowns, over- 
tops all; and Proctor Knott floated on this 
rolling sea as easily as Captain Boyton in 
the Channel, or, rather, like a behemoth of 
the deep. 

After making a picture of the luxury of 
the capital, its fragrant squares, its polish- 
ed walks, its promenades and drives, its 
sinuous foot-paths, laid with an elastic con- 
crete of white sea sand, bordered with shrub- 
bery that would have lent new charms to 
Calypso’s favorite bower, and winding away 
in all the intricate mazes of the Cretan lab- 
yrinth—its satin-slippered beauties, reclin- 
ing in such eestatic languor upon the downy 


cushions of their splendid carriages that | 
even the perfumed zephyr, as he steals from | 


beds of rare exotics, shall not kiss their 
velvet cheeks too rudely, nor the dancing 
sunbeams taste the delicious fragrance that | 
exhales from their honeyed lips—the orator, | 
like the gladiator of Byron, sees his young 
barbarians of Kentucky at play on the blue | 
grass; and he turns lovingly to the toil- 
browned, barefooted daughter of a taxed 
Kentucky constituent, in her homespun 
gown, innocent of crinoline or train. Is 
this ample enough? Like his predecessor, 
he, too, is fond of Homer; and the touching 
picture he draws of the sacrifices of the of- 
fice-holder is in the best vein of Ben Hardin. 
There was no being on earth for whose com- 
fort he entertained so profound a solicitude 
as for that of your public functionary, no 
one whose smallest want so stirred his sym- 
pathetic soul to its serenest depths. 


| 
} 
| 


| 


| 
| 


“When I see him bidding adieu to the sweets of 
private life, for which he is so eminently fitted by na- 
ture, to immolate himself on the altar of his country, 
Homer’s touching picture of the last scene between 
the noble Hector and his weeping family rises before 
my imagination; when I see him seated sorrowfully 
at a miserable repast of sea terrapin and Champagne, 
my very bowels yearn for him; and when I see him 
performing, perhaps, the only duty for which he is fully 
competent, signing the receipt for his monthly pay, I 
am so overwhelmed for his miserable condition that I 
wish I were in his place.” 





In a similar strain of elaborate satire he | 
desired new pavements over which the car- | 
riages of our government officials, with their 
coats of arms and liveried outriders, might 
glide as smoothly and noiselessly as the 
aerial car of the fairy queen through the 
rose-tinted clouds of the upperether. Wind- 
ing up his speech with pregnant statistics 
and prophetic sense, he saw what many 
did not see then (1870), what local and Fed- 
eral extravagance was bringing upon the 
capital. 


chorus of Bacchantes sing the dithyramb | 


have to pay for the improvement of this 
avenue. The astronomer predicts a total 
eclipse of the sun a hundred years in the 
future, and names the exact time and place 
upon the earth at which the sublime phe- 
nomenon will first be seen; and, whether it 
be upon the costly icebergs of Alaska or the 
blood-stained soil of suffering Cuba, pune- 
tual to the second the gigantic shadow falls 
|upon the precise spot he indicates. Thus 
summoning the infinitudes and splendors of 
the starry hosts by a sublime anticlimax, 
all radiant with humor, he can not foretell 
what any public improvement about Wash- 
ington city will cost or when it will be fin- 
ished. It defies the highest mathematics 
and the utmost range of conjecture. 

Until the Duluth speech was made, the 
House had little thought of the rich pleni- 
| tude of humor in store for them. The sur- 
| prise was enhanced because Mr. Knott spoke 
rarely. He was not an active, rather a lazy, 
member—ostensibly so. 


“All the day, before the sunny rays 
Ile used to slug or sleep, in slothful shade.” 


They took the alligator for a log till they 
satonhim. Grudgingly was the floor yield- 
ed to him. He was offered only ten min- 
utes; whereupon he remarked that his fa- 
cilities for getting time were so poor that if 
he were standing on the brink of perdition, 
and the sands were crumbling under his 
feet, he could not in that body get time 
enough to say the Lord’s Prayer. The St. 
Croix and Bayfield Road Bill asked for some 
of the public domain. Mr. Knott disavow- 
ed any more interest in the bill than in an 
orange grove on the bleakest summit of 
Greenland’s icy mountains. It was thus he 
introduced the splendid project : 


‘Years ago, when I first heard that there was some- 
where in the vast terra incognita, somewhere in the 
bleak regions of the great Northwest, a stream of wa- 
ter known to the nomadic inhabitants of the neigh- 
borhood as the river St. Croix, I became satisfied that 
the construction of a railroad from that raging torrent 
to some point in the civilized world was essential to 
the happiness and prosperity of the American people, 
if not absolutely indispensable to the perpetuity of re- 
publican institutions on this continent. [Great laugh- 
ter.) I felt instinctively that the boundless resources 
of that prolific region of sand and pine shrubbery 
would never be fully developed without a railroad 
constructed and equipped at the expense of the gov- 
| ernment, and perhaps not then. [(Laughter.] I had 
| an abiding presentiment that, some day or other, the 

people of this whole country, irrespective of party af- 
| filiations, regardless of sectional prejudices, and ‘ with- 
| out distinction of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude,’ would rise in their majesty and demand an 
= for the enormous agricultural productions of 
| those vast and fertile pine-barrens, drained in the rainy 
| season by the surging waters of the turbid St. Croix.” 
| (Great laughter.] 


In the peroration of this his first speech,| He put this problem to the House as to 
which brought the Kentucky orator to the the value of the lands: If the timbered lands 
front, he was puzzled to tell what power| are the most valuable, and valueless with- 
short of an omniscient providence could fore- | out the timber, what is the remainder of the 
tell what the government would eventually | land worth, which has no timber on it at 
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all? How he pictured tltis land satirical- | lavishing all the stores of his mighty genius upon the 
wan the Goshen of America-and an inex- fall of llion, it had not been his more blessed lot to 
hi: Ath ie mate of -esplehimell teases 1| crystallize in deathless song the rising glories of Dy- 
iaustible mine of agricu ai wealth, ANC | loth. [Great and continued laughter.) Yet, Sir, had 
then with truthful exaggeration as a region | it not been for this map, kindly furnished me by the 
which in ten years would by its vegetation | Legislature of Minnesota, I might have gone down to 
fatten a grasshopper; how he brooded over | ™Y >scure and humble grave in an agony of despair 
i nee wage because I could nowhere find Duluth. [Renewed laugh- 
the dangers to our government if it neg- ter.} Had such been my melancholy fate, I have no 
lected or abandoned such a region; how he | doubt that with the last feeble pulsation of my break- 
amplified these dangers from the Declara- | ing heart, with the last faint exhalation of my fleeting 
| breath, I should have whispered, ‘ Where is Duluth? 

(Roars of laughter.) 

“But, thanks to the beneficence of that band of 
ministering angels who have their bright abodes in 
the far-off capital of Minnesota, just as the agony of 
my anxiety was about to culminate in the frenzy of 
despair, this blessed map was placed in my hands; and 
as I unfolded it a resplendent scene of ineffable glo- 
ry opened before me, such as I imagine burst upon 
the enraptured vision of the wandering peri through 
the opening gates of paradise. [Renewed laughter.) 
There, there for the first time, my enchanted eye rest- 


| 


| 


tion of Independence, secession, reconstruc- 
tion, and the new amendments, and, after 
all, the worst of all dangers, the peril of our 
navy rotting in their docks for want of rail- 
road communication with the prolific pine 
thickets of the St. Croix! Then he was con- 
cerned because we had lost Alta Vela, a gua- 
no isle, and then as to the proper point of 
connection with the teeming pine-barrens, 
until at last, amidst shouts of laughter, he | ed upon the ravishing word ‘Duluth.’ 
mentioned “Duluth!” How he rolls it as a eal: gentlemen will examine it they will find Duluth 
sweet morsel under and over his tongue ! not only in the centre of the map, but represented in 
; the centre of a series of concentric circles one hun- 

“Duluth! The word fell upon my ear with peculiar | dred miles apart, and some of them as much as four 
and indescribable charm, like the gentle murmur of a | thousand miles in diameter, embracing alike in their 
low fountain stealing forth in the midst of roses, or | tremendous sweep the fragrant savannas of the sun- 
the soft, sweet accents of an angel's whisper in the | lit South and the eternal solitndes of snow that mantle 
bright, joyous dream of sleeping innocence. Duluth! | the ice-bound North. [Laughter.] How these circles 
‘Twas the name for which my soul had panted for | were produced is perhaps one of those primordial 
years, as the hart panteth for the water-brooks, [Re- | mysteries that the most skillful paleologist will never 
newed laughter.] But where was Duluth? Never in| be able to explain. [Renewed laughter.] But the fact 
all my limited reading had my vision been gladdened is, Sir, Duluth is pre-eminently a central place, for I 
by seeing the celestial word in print. [Laughter.] And | am told by gentlemen who have been so reckless of 
1 felt a profounder humiliation in my ignorance that | their own personal safety as to venture away into 
its dulcet syllables had never before ravished my de- | those awful regions where Duluth is supposed to be 
lighted ear. {Roars of langhter.] I was certain the | that it is so exactly in the centre of the visible uni- 
draughtsman of this bill had never heard of it, or it | verse that the sky comes down at precisely the same 
would have been designated as one of the termini of | distance all around it.” [Roars of laughter.] 
hi mo) f £ <a ie j y knew . . . 
this road. ( I asked my friends about it, but they knew After thus locating his paradise, he ascer- 
nothing of it. I rushed to the library and examined all : : iohl i z 
the maps I could find. [Laughter.] I discovered in tains its neighborhood advantages—butffa- 
one of them a delicate, hair-like line, diverging from | loes, Piegans, and other savages. He de- 
the Mississippi near a place marked Prescott, which I | scribes the convenience by which the red 
si sed was snded to represent the river St. Croi . : . 

eppened wes intended to rep er St. Croix, | men could drive the buffalo into Duluth. 
but I could nowhere find Duluth. il 8 a“ # 

“‘ Nevertheless, I was confident it existed somewhere, | I think I see them now,” exclaimed the 
and that its discovery would constitute the crowning | inspired humorist—“a vast herd, with heads 
rlory of “ seen S eaianeaas a“ ore ton nc | down, eyes glaring, nostrils dilated, tongues 
(Laughter. <new it was bound to exist in the very | ; a z See ee 8 eg 
nature of things; that the symmetry and perfection of | out, and tails curled over the ir backs, tear 
our planetary system would be incomplete without it | ing along toward Duluth, with a thousand 
[renewed laughter]; that the elements of material na- | Piegans on their grass-bellied ponies yell- 
ture would pe 2 ae bay wane ere Sie ing at their heels! On they come! And 
into original chaos if there had been such a hiatus in| | | agli : ‘| é “ ae 
creation as would bave resulted from leaving out Du- | ®S they sweep past the Creeks, they too join 
Inth. {Roars of laughter.] In fact, Sir, I was over-| in the chase, and away they all go, yelling, 
whelmed with the conviction that Duluth not only ex- | bellowing, ripping and tearing along, amidst 


isted somewhere, but that, wherever it was, it was 4) clouds of dust, until the last buffalo is safely 
great and glorious place. I was convinced that the 


raj weowe ” 
greatest calamity that ever befell the benighted na- pe nned in the stock-yards of Duluth! 
tions of the ancient world was in their having passed| Was this burlesque relished by honest 
away without a knowledge of the actual existence of | and fun-loving people? Yes; thousands 


Duluth; that their fabled Atlantis, never seen save by have sent and are yet sending for the doc- 
the hallowed vision of inspired poesy, was, in fact, but ¢ ead 


another name for Duluth; that the golden orchard of ument. ‘W hy? Simply be ‘ause the orator 
the Hesperides was but a poetical synonym for the | played with imagery, as a cunning harper 
beer gardens in the vicinity of Duluth. [Great laugh- with the strings of his harp? No. Because 
ter.] I was certain that Herodotus had died a miser- this speech and its humor had a moral which 
able death because in all his travels and with all his pes P z t es oes 3 
geographical research he had never heard of Duluth. he deftly turned against the subsidy, or, as 
{Laughter.] I knew that if the immortal spirit of Ho- | he expressed it in his peroration: 

mer could look down from another heaven than that “ My relation is simply that of trustee to an express 
created by his own celestial genius upon the long lines trust. And shall I ever betray that trust? Never, Sir! 
of pilgrims from every nation of the earth to the gush- | pother perish Duluth! Perish the paragon of Cities ! 
ing fountain of poesy opened by the touch of his magic Rather let the freezing cyclones of the bleak North- 


wand, if he could be Peer a to behold ie vast va west bury it forever beneath the eddying sands of the 
semblage of grand and glorious productions of the raging St. Croix!” 


lyric art called into being by his own inspired strains, a / gAoKe ! ; 
be would weep tears of bitter anguish that, instead of | Where did this Kentucky genius obtain 
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his rich resources of illustration? First 
from nature, with its deadenings and black 
snakes; next from patient culture, with his 
Homeric and other epical allusions; and 
next from mixing in the heat and dust of 
our extravagant active life, and studying 
the grand volume of human nature. A close 
student of men and books, once Attorney- 
General of Missouri, familiar with frontier 
and prairie life, he had the rare perception 
to observe the queerness and oddity of 
things, and the rarer gift to so mix his col- 
ors and limn his figures that all should ree- 
ognize beneath the heightened colors the 
graphie genuineness and design of his art. 
But the special humor of this Duluth speech 
lies in its magnifying, with a roaring rush 
of absurdity, the exaggerations of a West- 
ern Eden, in which utter nakedness and 
fragrant luxuriance alternate, and between 
whose aisles of greenery the sly devil of 
selfishness sat squat at the ear of Congress, 
tempting it to taste the forbidden fruit of 
subsidy. It is the string of spoken pearls, 
this effluence of diamond dew, this beguiling 
linked humor long drawn out, that holds the 
ear; but there is more meant than meets 
the sense. Like the allegory or the parable, 


there is moral hidden beneath this elabo- | 


rate imagery. It is this moral which ex- 


alts the American mind to the sublimity of | 


its own peculiar fun, and relieves the le- 
viathanic lawnessness of exaggeration of 
its strain upon the faculties. No speech 
that I can recall produced at once so signal 
an effect. 

I do not except General Butler when he 
addressed the House on the moiety question. 


He had the accessories, the mise en scéne, to- 
gether with abundant gas-lights and per- 
sonal spleen, to set off the whole for a grand 
effect. He succeeded, for no one could up- 
trip him or knock him down. Like the 


Dutch toy, he is up again, rubicund and tri- | 


unmphant. When he drew out of the ship 
hold those leaden statues representing the 
Goddess of Liberty and the Conscript Fa- 
‘thers, and described them as devices to 
avoid the customs duty, the shouts of laugh- 
ter were loud and uproarious. Without de- 
traction from this performance, I fail to find 
in it, or in any reported speech of Gener- 
al Butler, notwithstanding the skillful ar- 
rangement and statuesque poses by which 
he graced the fervor of that rhetoric hour, 
with a Mephistophelean - Brobdingnagian 
energy of fun, any comparison with this Du- 
luth effort of Knott. 

I refer to these efforts of Hardin, Corwin, 
Knott, and Butler for the sake of showing 
one class of humor which is not strictly 
that of the House. It proceeds from the 
pectliar manner of the man. It is elabo- 
rate and descriptive narrative, depending 
for its success on its splendid exaggeration 
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of expression and thought. 
iar to the Legislature. 
tous in any forum. 

In my next and concluding paper I shall 
consider the less elaborate individual hu- 
mor of the Legislature, and in so doing will 
confine myself more strictly to American il- 
lustrations of repartee and other forms of 
condensed humor. 


It is not pecul- 
It would be felici- 





A GHOSTLY VISITATION. 
T had been a dismal day; a steady driz- 
zling rain had proved fatal to all exeur- 
sions, and in-doors the resources of pencil 
games, cards, and even reading aloud had 
long been exhausted. The dreary monoto- 
ny of the early tea was over at last, and we 
were once more assembled in the shabby lit- 
tle parlor, propounding the momentous in- 
quiry of what to do for the next few hours 
until bed-time should solve the problem. 
The small room was ill adapted to quiet 
téte-d-tétes, and the alternative of the damp 
piazza had no attractions for even the most 
enthusiastic. “Twenty Questions” had been 
languidly suggested, and instantly voted 
down by the lovers of peace and harmony, 
and things generally wore an air of intense 
depression. 

“Really,” said good-natured, fat Mrs. 
Gray, clicking her inevitable knitting-nee- 
dles, “I must say that for a company of 
clever and accomplished young people—as 
you all, I think, profess to be—you seem to 
have very few resources. I came in here to 


| be amused, and I think I shall be able to get 
my nap without going up stairs.” 
He had an audience prepared to applaud. | 


Mrs. Gray was privileged, and her remark 
only provoked a feeble smile. 

“Tf we but had a piano,” sighed Miss Wis- 
ter, who prided herself on her fine contralto, 
“we might have some pleasure; but one 
can’t sing without an accompaniment.” 

“ As far as I can see in this dusky light,” 
continued Mrs. Gray, “the only persons who 
appear to have any occupation are those 
two in the corner, and that’s a queer one, for 
‘fifteen, four, and a pair are siz’ seems cer- 


| tainly an odd way to count, let alone the 


singular allowance of ‘ two for his heels, and 
the fact that they’re always telling each 
other to ‘go’ 

“Tt’s very evident,” laughed Mr. Liston, 
looking up from his cards, “that you’re un- 
initiated in the mysteries of cribbage, Mrs. 
Gray.—A sequence of three for me, Miss 
Leniton.” 

“T wish,” drawled Harry Britton, who was 
lounging on the sofa, and flirting in a desul- 
tory way with pretty Grace Arcott, “that 
somebody would tell us a story; it’s too 
dark to read, and conversation apparently 
lags. Methinks, as they say in novels, ’tis 
the very hour for a ghostly tale of horror. 
Who can tell one ?” 
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with a smile at Mr. Liston, and closing the 
cribbage board. “Perhaps I can gratify 
you, Mr. Britton,” she added, coming for- 
ward and seating herself in our midst. 

“A ghost story from Miss Leniton,” cried 
one and all, delightedly, every trace of lan- 
guor disappearing as if by magic; for there 
was a certain mystery surrounding Katha- 
rine Leniton that gave her a nameless charm, 
and yet was so indefinable that it could be 
traced only to her abundant snow-white 
hair, which seemed most unaccountable and 
incongruous when you saw her fresh bright 
complexion and fine dark eyes. In short, 
Miss Leniton was a problem as yet un- 
solved. She was tall and handsome, and we 
should have said young, were it not for the 
curious fact about her hair. But, whatever 
her age, Bernard Liston seemed to find her 
very agreeable, and devoted so much time 
to her that not a few of the girls marveled 
greatly where lay the fascination of that 
“ oray-haired woman,” for Mr. Liston was a 
clever fellow, wonderfully good-looking, and 
one whose attentions were not to be sneered 
at. But toreturn. We all drew our chairs 
close together around Miss Leniton in the 
fast-gathering darkness, prepared to give 
our most profound attention, and after a 
short pause, in a clear, full voice, she com- 
menced her story. 

“To begin at the beginning,” she said, 
“T must take you back a long ten years, to 
the time when I was at the poetic age of 
eighteen—a frank avowal on my part, which 
I have the less hesitancy in making on ac- 
count of the respect you have always shown 
my gray hairs. I had just left school, and 
was making my arrangements for the sum- 
mer vacation, when I received a letter from 
my quondam school-mate and dearest friend, 
Laura Archer, inviting me to make her a 
visit. Laura was two years older than I, 
and had spent the time since she left school 
traveling in Europe with her father, who 
idolized her, as he might well do, for besides 
being an only child, she was a very charm- 
ing and lovable girl. The purport of the 
letter I will give, and in as nearly as I can 
remember the exact words; and you may 
rely upon the accuracy of my statements, 
for every thing that occurred at that time 
is so indelibly stamped on my memory that 
it stands out now in bold relief, when events 
much more recent are utterly forgotten. 

“After various school allusions and ex- 
pressions of delight at being back again in 
America, the letter read as follows: 


” 


** And now I must tell you our summer plans. Fa- 
ther has bought a dear-old house in the country, and 
we intend filling it with guests and having a splendid 


time; and, dear Kate, you must promise to make us a | 


long visit and help entertain our friends. A word, 
parenthetically, about the house. I sincerely trust you 
are not superstitious, for there is a tale of terror con- 
nected with our new abode which I will now relate, 











“Game!” said Miss Leniton, looking wp | so that you may never accuse me of deception. The 


house has been untenanted for several years, as it has 
obtained a bad name, owing to the fact that an old 
man and his wife—eminently worthy people—were 
foully murdered for their money, it was supposed, by 
a traveler whom they unsuspiciously harbored one 
stormy night. At all events, the aged couple were 
found the next morning with their throats cut, their 
money stolen, and the murderous traveler departed for 
parts unknown. The mystery was never fully cleared, 
but the house gained thereby the reputation of being 
haunted, the story told and believed by the villagers 
being that at night-fall the spirits of the murdered 
couple are seen upon the premises. Of course this is 
all an idle tale, and we looked on it accordingly; but 
remember, Kate, if you fear a ‘‘ haunted house,” that 
you have been duly warned.’ 

“ As you may easily imagine, my most at- 
tentive listeners,” continued Miss Leniton, 
“this but filled my adventuresome spirit of 
eighteen with greater eagerness; and the 
thought of seeing perhaps ‘a real live ghost,’ 
proved an additional attraction. I accept- 
ed Laura’s invitation very gladly, and at 
the appointed time reported myself at the 
‘haunted house.’ 

“ My first impression was that the situa- 
tion, though romantic, was a very lonely 
one, being at quite a long drive from the 
nearest village, the house standing alone 
on a high piece of ground, surrounded by 
trees. The building itself was a two-story 
one, long and rambling, with a piazza ex- 
tending around the lower story, and with 
rooms on both sides of the hall. 

“Laura met me with great cordiality, 
and showed me over her domain with much 
glee. 

“*Tt’s so long a time,’ she said, laughing, 
‘since I’ve had a home of any sort, that even 
this old shanty seems better than “ pleasures 
and palaces” to me,’ 

“The house was plainly but very com- 
fortably furnished, and could accommodate 
quite a large number of guests. The visit- 
ors arrived very soon, nearly all of them 
being acquaintances made while abroad, 
and we were at once launched on what was 
to me, fresh from the monastic seclusion of 
school life, a career of unparalleled gayety. 
Riding, driving, boating on a neighboring 
lake, picnicking in the woods near by, were 
our daily occupations, and, of course, not 
a few quiet and open flirtations were car- 
ried on. 

“T might tell many amusing stories about 
the guests, and of one foreign count in par- 
ticular, but it would take too long, and, be- 
sides, I can never think of them, individually 
or collectively, without a shudder at their 
cold heartlessness, in which you will, I think, 
quite agree when you hear the sequel of my 
story. Of course, when gathered on the pi- 
azza moonlight evenings, or seated on cool- 
er nights by the cozy wood fire, there were 
many stories told of romance and of terror, 


/and some tales of fearful adventures were 


related by the bolder members of the party. 
Naturally at these times the legend of our 
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own haunted house was talked over, and 
the guests were bound upon their honor to 


tell if any of them had seen the ghostly | 


visitants, but none pleaded guilty to the 
charge. 

“<] was speaking,’ said Mr. Archer, on one 
of these occasions, ‘to an old farmer a few 
days sinee, and telling him how free we had 
veen from spiritual intruders since we had 
lived here, hoping thereby to convince him 
that it was but an idle tale; but the old fel- 
low shook his head solemnly, and muttered, 
“The wraiths appear only when there’s trou- 
ble, or sorrow, or death, and not when all 
goes well. Your time may come yet, your 
honor.”’ 

“This amused us all greatly, and we said 
we would try to be prosperous and happy, 
and so keep all unpleasant visitants away. 

“How easy that seemed then, and how 


light-hearted we all were, no shadow of the 
forth-coming trouble showing itself to damp | 


our ardor! We spent three weeks in this 
delightful manner—three weeks to me of 
unalloyed pleasure—when one fatal day 
Laura complained of illness, and declared 
herself unable to leave her room. During 


that night she grew feverish and delirious, | 
and early the next morning Mr. Archer sent 
for the village physician, who, when he saw 
his patient, shook his head gloomily, and 
requested that the doctor from the neigh- | 
boring town might be summoned at once. 


As soon as the latter came, he pronounced 
the fearful verdict that Laura had in some 
unknown way contracted a fever of the most 


malignant type, and from which recovery | 
Mr. Archer was com- | 


was very doubtful. 


pletely overwhelmed by these terrible tid- 


ings, and I was obliged to communicate | 


them to the expectant guests down stairs. 
It makes my blood boil even now when I 
look back, after this long lapse of years, 
upon that scene. Not one thought did any 
of the recipients of Mr. Archer’s unstinted 
hospitality show now for the grief-stricken 
man in this hour of dire calamity. Not one 
word of genuine sympathy for the bright 
young hostess who had been the life and 
joy of all their merry pursuits, and was now 


lying prostrated by the terrible fever, her | 


delirious cries ringing in their very ears. 
No; the sole idea of each and all seemed to 
be to go away, to seek at once, amidst new 
pleasures, forgetfulness of the misery left 
behind—any thing to get out of the fever- 
tainted house. 

“So sorry, 80 very sorry, dear Miss Kath- 
arine, that our sweet young friend should 
suffer so sadly, and we would not think of 
intruding our presence at a time of such 
trouble. We could not be so very incon- 
siderate. 
luggage sent to the station in time for the 
next train, and see that some vehicle is pro- 
vided for us. Don’t trouble yourself about 


If you would kindly have our | 
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| luncheon, dear Miss Leniton, and do write 
us how darling Laura gets on.’ 

“ This in various keys from all the women. 
The men were a trifle more human; but all 
prepared to go; even the count, who had 
been Laura’s very shadow, finding suddenly 
| that important business required his imme- 
|diate presence elsewhere. Before leaving 
he seized my hand, and pressing it to his 

lips with immense emotion, bade me with 
choked utterance tell dear ‘ Mees Laure’ how 
he was in ‘ total de-spair, and ‘should nev-are 
be happy again.’ And then he jumped with 
great alacrity into the village stage, which 
I had ordered promptly to be on hand. ‘ De- 
|fend me from my friends!’ I exclaimed, as 
| the door closed upon the last of the retreat- 
ing fair-weather crowd, and then, after the 
| usual feminine style, I sat down and had a 
good cry. ; 

“ But I had little time in which to indulge 
my wounded feelings; for, as a matter of 
course, this sudden stampede had its due ef- 
fect upon the servants in the house, and to 
my dismay they also came to me in a body, 
panic-stricken, and asking their wages. 

“Really, miss,’ said the spokeswoman, 
‘we can’t stay, for them fevers is very 
catchin’, I’ve heerd say, and, miss, we can’t 





| afford to get sick and die, havin’ to earn our 
| own livin’, miss, you see.’ 


“This was incontrovertible, and so they 
all went; but I will give them credit for 
showing more feeling than the ‘other batch,’ 
and they shed very genuine tears in depart- 
ing, and said that Miss Laura had been a 
good mistress, and they ‘hoped she wouldn’t 
come to no harm; but it was a bad house to 
get well in.’ 

“ After some difficulty I found in the vil- 
lage an old colored woman, who, as she said, 
‘had had all the fevers agoin’, and shouldn’t 
ha’ cared if she hadn’t, and so was not in 
the least afraid to help nurse our poor 
Laura. 

“She and Mr. Archer and I were with the 
sick girl day and night, and the two doctors 
same faithfully. I look back to those days 
of anguish even now with a feeling of pro- 
found sadness. The fever ran its course, 
and on the ninth day dear Laura died, a lit- 
tle quieter, and recognizing apparently her 
poor distracted father, who held her in his 
arms until she breathed her last. Ah! how 
well do I recall each incident of that day 
and of that never-to-be-forgotten night! 
But I must not anticipate. Laura died at 
noon, and Mr. Archer was in a state of such 
complete prostration that it was impossible 
to confer with him about any funeral ar- 
rangements. I told old Dinah, our faithful 
nurse, to have the body laid out down stairs 
on the bed in one of the guest-chambers at 
the front of the house, and said also that I 
| would sit up with it that night. I did this 
| because I felt assured that sleep would not 
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visit me except by putting myself under the |swept by, the doors and windows rattled 
influence of some powerful narcotic, and that | ominously, and the air about me seemed to 
I feared to do, for I knew that when it once | grow heavier and more difficult to breathe 
did come I should be unable to rally my scat-|in. I imagined that I had taken the fever, 
tered forces, and should thereby render my- | and tried to feel my pulse ; but its beatings, 
self useless. Before his daughter’s death | though rapid, were not alarming, and I ey- 
Mr. Archer had telegraphed to some rela- | deavored to reason away my nameless fears, 
tives, who would, I sincerely trusted, arrive | I tried to distract myself from the present 
the following day, and thus free me from | by recalling the events of our past gayeties, 
the fearful responsibility I could not now | but could recollect nothing vividly except 
help feeling. Meantime I felt that I must | the nights when we told those tales of ter- 
keep awake at all hazards, and my nervous | ror, and with them came to me the thought 
system was so completely alive, and every |of the old farmer’s prediction about the 
tate sense so highly wrought, that a morbid de- | ghosts appearing in times of sorrow and 
; sire to watch for the last time by the form | death. Ah, how little impression it made 
; of my dear friend took such strong posses- |on us at that time! but now, in this deso- 
sion of me that I resolved to do so, and told | late hour, there was something strangely 
Dinah accordingly. The good old soul de- | and terribly weird about it all. 
murred, but finding me determined, content- “T started violently as the old clock tolled 
A ed herself with putting some nicely cooked | out, in solemn gloom, the hour of midnight; 
food—her own invariable solace—in an ac- | and at the same time a heavy gust of wind 
‘ cessible place, and then retired to rest in |came against the house, so that the front- 
one of the upper rooms. Mr. Archer still |door rattled loud and long. My impulse 
we remained in his own apartment up stairs in | was to rush up stairs and rouse Mr. Archer 
# be a perfect stupor of grief, so that I was quite |or old Dinah, but the next moment I was 
alone on the floor below. It was the last day |ashamed of such groundless terrors, and 
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appalling. 

“ As Llook back now, I wonder at my cour- 
age in being willing to spend an entire night 
alone with the dead; but Lhad always strong 
nerves, and was by nature perfectly fearless. 
The body was laid out, as I said before, in 
the front-room on one side of the hall. Di- 
rectly opposite the bed were two windows 
reaching almost to the ground and opening 
on the piazza outside. The outer blinds 
had not been closed, and the inner shades 
were drawn up, so that I could. see the 
storm raging without. A single candle 
burned on the centre-table, shedding a 
ghastly light on all surrounding objects, 
and especially on the white-sheeted, death- 
ly quiet figure on the bed. I tried to sit 
still, but found it impossible in that room, 
and so walked across the hall to the front- 
room on the other side, and after lighting a 
candle—the only one I could find—endeav- 
ored to fix my mind upon a book. But it 
was in vain, for I was in a state of too in- 
tense nervous excitement to give attention 
to any thing requiring mental effort. The 
old clock in the hall ticked ominously, and 
struck each passing hour in a loud, mena- 
cing way. The wick in the candle beside 
me flickered and fluttered until I saw gloomy 
shadows in every corner of the room. Icould 
hear the loud beating of my own heart, but 
no other sound, save the moaning of the 
wind amidst the trees, and the storm pelt- 
ing with merciless fury upon the roof of 
the piazza. Occasionally, as a heavier gust 





“4 of August, and the air had been of a most | tried honestly to drive them away. 
i” heavy, suffocating nature; so that when to-| “I then remembered it was more than an 
‘Ee ward evening a violent storm set in, it was | hour since I had looked into the next room, 
Le really a refreshing change, although it made | and, with more conrage than a few moments 
it the utter loneliness of our situation more |since I had thought to possess, I walked 
' 


across the hall. The candle on the table 
shed its wavering light around, and after 
glancing toward the bed, I was about turn- 
ing back, when my eyes fell upon the far- 
thest window, and there I distinctly saw 
a figure, clothed entirely in white, standing 
motionless outside, with eyes fastened upon 
the bed. While I gazed, horror-stricken and 
yet fascinated and unable to stir, suddenly 
another figure, taller, and clothed also in 
white, appeared, and fixed its eyes upon the 
same silent object. As I looked, I saw plain- 
ly and with frightful distinctness that the 
first figure was that of an old woman with 
white hair and ghastly pale face, and that 
her clothing was all white, while the sec- 
ond apparition was that of an old man with 
long,snowy beard, pale face, and attired, like 
the woman, completely in white. 

“While I stood thus transfixed with ter- 
ror, and doubting the very evidence of my 
senses, the figures turned, and fixing their 
gaze on me, simultaneously made the most 
mysterious gestures. They pointed first to- 
ward the bed, then to me—then waved their 
hands to the right, and then immediately 
disappeared in the same direction. A mo- 
ment afterward I heard a violent rattling 
at the front-door. Then I suddenly seemed 
to recover the use of my deadened faculties, 
and I rushed frantically out and held the 
door with all my strength, although I well 
knew it was securely locked and bolted. 
The rattling at the door ceased in a few 
moments, and I heard it repeated again at 
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the window. Iran back, now fairly roused, | and amazement at seeing the figure of the 
and there, indeed, were the two figures vig-| old woman fling her arms around his neck 
orously endeavoring to raise the sash. The} and burst into. loud sobs, while the spectre 
bolt, I remembered, was insecure, and I} of the white-bearded old man seized his 
jumped on the window-seat, and with al-| hand and wrung it with profound emotion! 
inost superhuman effort held the window} As I gazed with staring eyes at this singu- 
lown, while the phantom figures tried, with | lar scene, my brain reeled, the room swam 
ipparent equal energy, to raise it. They | around, the figures seemed to fade away, 
naused a moment, and then began again| and I fell heavily to the floor! 
their frightful gestures. They pointed first | 3 ° * * 
toward the bed, then to me, then waved| “When I regained consciousness—nearly 
their hands wildly upward. |two days afterward—I found a kind face 
“T now recovered my speech, which had | bending over me, while a soft, gentle hand 
been thus far utterly paralyzed, and in my | smoothed my brow, although no word was 
loudest, clearest tones I cried out, ‘If you; spoken. Dinah was busied about the room, 
be human, for God’s sake speak to me; if | and when she saw my look of intelligence, 
spirits, I conjure you, as you hope for salva-| gave vent to a loud burst of satisfaction. 
ion, to go away and leave the dead unmo- “* Dear lamb,’ she said, ‘ we thought you'd 
sted. No word of answer came to my| never know us no more. I'll call the mas- 
solemn appeal, only more violent gestures | ter.’ 
than before, accompanied by terrible gri-| “When she left the room, I looked up at 
maces. Suddenly both figures disappeared | the kind old lady, and said, faintly, ‘Where 
again in the darkness, and, I hoped, were | have I seen you before? and why are you 
gone forever; .but to my horror I saw they | so kind to me?” 
were now at the other window, which they| “For answer she smiled and gently stroked 
were stealthily trying to raise. Again 1| my forehead again. In a few moments Mr. 
hurried to that, and with my utmost vigor} Archer came, looking old and care-worn, but 
held if down. Once more J appealed most | showing by hearty expressions of satisfac- 
earnestly to the relentless spectres, and in| tion his pleasure at my recovery. The fu- 
louder tones than before entreated them to} neral, he told me, was over, and as soon as 
give me some sign to show their object in| I was well enough we should leave the house 
coming thus to haunt us at the dead of | forever. After a pause, I glanced inquiring- 
night. But there was no reply, only a rep-| ly at the kind old lady, who was placidly 
etition of the same senseless gestures and| gazing at the landscape without, and Mr. 
grimaces, and no sound save the sobbing of | Archer said, with a slight smile, ‘You need 
the now dying storm. not be afraid to speak before her; she is 
“ Again the spectral figures disappeared, | deaf and dumb. It is my aunt, who most 
and the front-door rattled louder than ever, | kindly started at once with her husband as 
but just as I turned to leave thé room aj} soon as they re¢eived my telegram announ- 
gust of wind blew,out the candle, and I} cing Laura’s illness, and were deeply shock- 
was left in the dark. Iran across the hall | ed to find her dead’ 
to the other room, seized the candle burning| ‘“‘And they came that night? I breath- 
there, and was hastening back, when that lessly asked. 
too was suddenly extinguished, and a hor- “*Yes, replied Mr. Archer, gently, ‘and 
ror of darkness seemed to fall upon me.|I do not wonder, my poor child, that you 
With one bound I leaped up the staircase, | thought them uncanny visitors. They cat 
flew across the hall to Mr. Archer’s room, | neither of them hear nor speak, and, being 
flung open the door, and cried, wildly, ‘Come | Quakers, always dress in white or light drab- 
—oh! come quickly, if you would save your | color. They arrived at the station very late 
child! I snatched the candle that burned | that night, and were driven over through 
beside him, and having fairly roused him} the storm. The wagon left them at the 
from his heavy stupor, I rushed down stairs, | gate, and as it rained so violently, my aunt 
he following me with equal rapidity. Into| put her white skirt over her head, and my 
the room I sprang, my brain on fire, every | uncle tied a handkerchief over his hat, 
nerve on the stretch, and there saw my| which, of course, added to their ghostly ap- 
worst fears realized. One of the windows} pearance. They first knocked loudly at the 
stood wide open, the figure of the old man | front-door, but as no attention was paid, 
was already in the room, and was now help-| seeing a light through the window, they 
ing in that of the ghostly old woman. looked in, and were greatly shocked to see 
““Wretches! I cried, vehemently, ‘leave | the white-covered figure on the bed” Here 
us in peace, and know that you will take} Mr. Archer shuddered. ‘Then they espied 
possession of that dead girl’s body only by | you, and made signs for you to open the 
lirst stepping over ours.’ j door. As you did not comply with their 
“T then ran violently across to the bed, | request, they tried to let themselves in at 
and placed myself beside it, looking to Mr.| each window in turn, but you resisted all 
Archer to follow, when, imagine my terror } their efforts with what was to them most 
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incomprehensible energy. They endeavor- | night, and pleasant dreams, undisturbed by 
ed by signs to tell you that they had come | phantom figures in any shape.” : 
i for kind purposes, but all in vain, and they; Miss Leniton left us, amidst loud expres- 
a were finally forced to conclude that you’ sions of thanks, and then our comments fell 
# hi were out of your mind, when, fortunately, | freely and fast. 











j iti you called me to the rescue. Thus much; “So it wasn’t a ghost story after all; I'm 
Bice my uncle has told me in sign-language, | quite disappointed,” said Miss Wister. 

a which I understand quite well. And now,| “But she told it uncommonly well, and 

BEL my dear child, why did you treat these es-| really I became quite excited. How plucky 


i ; , timable people with such inhospitality ?” she was!” commented Harry Britton, enthu- 
t “T then gave Mr. Archer my version of | siastically. 
7 the story. I told of my earnest appeal to| “It was as much as I could do to keep 
i t the figures to speak, if human, and of my | back a loud scream when the figures first 
hey forced conclusion that they could be no/ appeared, I was so wrought up. It’s a won- 
other than the ghosts of the murdered old | der she didn’t faint then,” said Mrs. Gray, 
couple said to haunt the house in time of | “It would have saved her considerable 
4 sorrow and death. Of the fact of my friend | trouble if she had,” responded Miss Wister, 
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. . . | eos 
having deaf-and-dumb relatives who were | rather maliciously. 


Quakers I had never been made aware, :on- “T know I sha’n’t sleep a wink to-night,” 
sequently I thought my conduct under the | said pretty Grace Arcott, in an aggrieved 
circumstances excusable. Mr. Archer agreed | tone, “and I’m really afraid to go up stairs 
with me, and promised to explain to his aunt| alone. I don’t pretend to have strong 
and uncle the motives that impelled my ex- | nerves.” 


eee, 
— 








ae Fe traordinary conduct, which he did mest “Perhaps,” chimed in the clear voice of 
i { i faithfully, and the old couple very gener- | Bernard Liston, who had not hitherto 
meat he ously forgave me. But from frequent shakes | spoken, “you will not all of you entirely 
or e of the head and pitying glances that they | overlook the complete absence of vanity 
3 bestowed upon me, I feel confident they shown by Miss Leniton. She tells her story 
i# never fully believed in my sanity. They | all as a matter of course, vet it seems to me 
E returned shortly afterward to their suburb- | that few young girls would dare, as she did, 
i an home, and I never heard any thing fur-| to brave contagion, and spend voluntarily 
i ther about them. such a terribly lonely vigil, and then speak 
| “There is little more to tell. The house | of it as if it were merely an ordinary evéry- 
'y was sold at a great sacrifice, and, I believe, | day sort of thing to do. Miss Leniton is a 
1 was torn down and rebuilt by its present | trump, I think, and I admire her immensely.” 
i owner. Old Dinah received a very liberal} Mr. Liston was always noted for his 


reward for her faithful services, and went | straightforwardness, and this open and em- 
back to the village, where she doubtless| phatic statement of his sentiments was 
/ still tells to open-mouthed ‘listeners about | most actively and indubitably re-enforced 
f ) ‘the ghosts the young leddy saw that awful| during the next few days. There was no 
' 
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stormy night in the haunted house;’ for that | “faint heart” about him, and I think that, 
I did see them was her firm and unshaken | from present appearances, ere the summer 
conviction. 


nomen 


is over, the “fair lady” may be won, and 
“*My young leddy wouldn’t ha’ tumbled | Miss Leniton may be induced to become 
down a-faintin’ all in a heap if she hadn’t | Mrs. Liston, braving the old adage about 
ha’ seen real sperrits, I’m sure,’ she reiterated, | “changing the name, and not the letter.” 
i} and I could not but feel grateful for her} And may we all be invited to dance at the 
hi FW confidence in me. wedding! 
t 4 “Mr. Archer soon went abroad to live, to 
| ‘ seek, amidst foreign scenes, distraction for 
4 
} 
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his grief. Apparently he found it, for I THE ART OF DINING. 





; heard some two years ago that he had E are by no means the first to ac- 

; yvooed and won a blooming widow for his knowledge the weighty claim which 

i | bride. There’s nothing further to say, ex-| the above subject has made good upon an- 

3 cept that from that memorable night my | tiquity and civilization. Even in these 

on i hair assumed its present sober hue, and I} later days Owen Meredith has sung melodi- 
} have never since believed in ghosts—on| ously in praise of a dinner, while from out 

bal principle. of the musty past of old English proverbs 
Ai s “And now my story’s done,” said Miss} there issues a voice warning us that the 
rah Leniton, rising. “It has been a very long} heart of man lies in the stomach! Be this 
; one, and I thank you all for your kind at-| as it may, it is true that a kind intent is 
tention. Remember, Mr. Britton,” she add- | ofttimes warped, a generous instinct repress- 
via ed, laughing, “on the next rainy evening I | ed, a merry speech transformed into a biting 
4 shall look for you to do your share in the | criticism, by that awful American night- 
entertainment. Do you know it is really | mare, dyspepsia. It is a fact as well known 

very late? and so I will wish you all good-| as itis lamentable that the “ great American 
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nation” does not, as a rule, dine well. Tc 
cleverly combine the various elements of 
a repast 80 that each successive one shall 
play upon and harmoniously efface the last, 
is an art with which we are only just be- 
coming acquainted. 


It were curious, even interesting, for a/| 


student of his kind to note the effect of 
climate upon the characteristics of nations 
in this respect. In Russia, Sweden, and 


Norway, where prolonged and biting win- | 


ters necessitate action and large supplies 
of animal heat, meals are frequent and of 
great duration. 
diem, among which dinner is the chief one, 
are the common allowance in those Northern 
localities. 
by a cold collation partaken of en route for 
the dining-room. In a small anteroom the 
guests pause before a small table spread 
with articles creative of appetite and thirst, 
such as red herring, sardines, caviare, cheeses, 
sharp pickles, and arrack, the native whisky. 
Thus stimulated, a much larger repast is 


made than would otherwise be possible. 
When this custom, however, is introduced | 


regardless of climatic requirements, it is 
prone to conduce to sluggishness, as in some 
partsofGermany. Again, the glowing moth- 
er earth and ardent skies of Italy furnish 
her children with their best preservatives 
against their combined intensity of heat. 
Fruits and salads, succulent, refreshing, 
cooling, form the national breakfast and the 
chief staple of other meals, being freely par- 
taken of with results which might be much 
less favorable under a cooler sky. Nature, 
amidst these wondrous adaptations, is not 
neglectful of the needs of animals, as may 


be briefly instanced by a Norwegian custom. | 


Within the arctic circle, where the winters 


are a long twilight, and the high lands so} 


barren that people subsist upon bread made 
from the tender bark of the birch-tree, the 
cattle are fed upon dried fish caught in 


those storied fiords, whose waters, the For- | 


tunatus purse of Norway, stretch far inland 
by dusky forests of pine. 

We would not be understood as intending 
to dilate upon the pleasures of the table. 
Our plea is this: all things may be well or 


illy done; we may dine badly, just as we | 


may act or work badly, and the three are 
closely connected. Thus, without treading 
upon the debatable land of epicureanism, 
or falling into that Slough of Despond 
yeleped gluttony, we desire to set down in 


order a few well-established rules for the | 
We! 


inspection of American housekeepers. 
only delay in order to add that the appetite 
may be taught to crave improper food, just 


as it is susceptible of being trained to do | 
its proper share toward sustaining the phys- | 
ical well-being of man, and even affording 


him gratification. The purveyors of our 
rising generation should bear this well in 
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Five hearty repasts per | 


This principal meal is heralded | 
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mind. Much more might be said upon this 
branch of the subject, but it lies beyond the 
scope of the present article, whose proposed 
limitations are the general rules of dinner- 

| giving. 

These rules take as a basis what is really 
the cosmopolitan dinner, known as the diner 
a la Russe,in which the courses are handed 
in rotation to each guest without having 
been placed upon the table. The quick- 
witted Russians are the greatest appreci- 
ators of the sway which imagination has 
over appetite, both becoming speedily cloyed 
by the sight of dishes heaped with food cov- 
ering the table. A tastefully adorned board 
| pleases the eye, and such decorations may 

be carried to a great extent. Fruit and 
flowers are always obtainable; fine linen, 
| glass, «nd china are almost necessities. In 
European families, whose china is an heir- 
loom, graceful figures are placed along the 
table, sometimes useful (as when holding 
baskets with salt, or violets if you will), 
sometimes merely ornamental. Even huge 
vases worth their weight in silver are so 
placed, or flowers growing in Sévres pots, or 
| strawberry plants each with three or four 
| berries, one plant before each guest, as fash- 
| ion dictated for two winters at a certain 
| European court. The chandelier may be 
hung with flowers, but wax-candles in china 
or silver candelabra give a richer look to 
the table, and a softer light as well. A 
round table is also more graceful, and tends 
to make the conversation more general, and 
| hence more lively. To the personal super- 
vision of the hostess the guests are most 
frequently indebted for such graceful sug- 
gestions of art as are but too rarely seen in 
this country upon similar occasions. This 
is chiefly to be deplored, because such ar- 
tistic treasures challenge attention, and lead 
| the conversation to a higher and more in- 
teresting ground than the ordinary chit- 
| chat of the day. 

The laws governing the repast itself are 

| unalterable as those of the Medes and Per- 

sians. In countries where oysters abound 
they may be served before the soup, upon 
|the half shell, with a slice of lemon cut 
lengthwise, to the number of four (small) 
upon each plate. These, and small crabs in 
summer, are alone admissible before the ar- 
rival of soup, and form the only course 
placed upon the table, being there when 
dinner is announced. 

Soup.—In view of the many heavy courses 
to follow, the most elegant soup is a clear 
bouillon, although richer ones are seen. The 
better rule appears to be that the repast, be- 
ginning with an appetizer, should increase 
in richness to a certain point, and thence 
decline. Such a soup as mock-turtle, for 
instance, appears too rich between oysters 
and fish: the appetite should be gradually 
| tempted. 
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Fish follows next, and with it the invari- 
able boiled potato, mealy and white, “au 
naturel.” With salmon, boiled rice is fre- 
quently used, served as a garnishing. Care 
should be taken to see that the fish chosen 
is in season. 

Entrées to the number of one or two are 
de rigueur after fish. In serving, the courses 
should be handed from alternate ends of the 
table each time. A dinner may be made 
long or short by adding or retrenching en- 
trées and relevés, as the lighter dishes are 
called. The soup and fish should never be 
omitted. A roast with vegetables follows 
the first entrée, and after a second the game 
course is in order. In this connection it is 


a mooted point whether to serve currant jel- | 
ly, which harmonizes with the game flavor, | 


or dressed salad, which accentuates, just as 
many hesitate between contrast and har- 
mony in dress. Either is in good taste; both 
may be offered ; only one should be accepted. 
The vegetables with game should be very 
delicate ones, so as not to predominate what 
is considered the finest course. Boiled cel- 
ery with eream sauce, rice croquettes, and 
mushrooms are all suitable, the first being 
a favorite dish in France. The substantial 
part of the dinner may end here with one 
more entrée, which at the best tables is fre- 
quently some vegetable of decided flavor. 
Among those most used in this way are cau- 
liflower, artichoke, green pease, macaroni au 
gratin (baked with cheese). 
tion it is well to state that olives may be 


passed about between the courses, their pe- | 


culiar flavor renewing the delicacy of the 
palate, and throwing all others into strong 
relief. 

between dinner and 


line of demarkation 


dessert, being served after the table has | 


been brushed in preparation for the latter. 


cheeses, white with more delicate ones, but 
gentlemen prefer hard crackers. 
these should also be placed at each plate, 
with the orthodox roll, when the table is set. 


Dessert usually opens with some hot dish, | 


ralled in France plat douz, or, if pastry, plat 
solant. Ices, jellies, méringues, etc., etc., fol- 
low, fruit and nuts being last. When the 


ladies retire at this juncture, the gentlemen | 


being left to their wines, coffee is served to 
the former in the parlor, and to the latter 
with brandy and liqueurs at the table. This 
coffee should be without cream. Such is 
the English innovation (approved in Amer- 
ica) upon the cosmopolitan dinner. In oth- 
er countries all the guests leave the table 
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Inéthis connec- | 


| something cold and yet not strong. 
Black German bread is suitable with strong | 


One of | 





sionally we see the coffee served at the ta- 
ble, but this should be confined to informal 
occasions. 

We now enter upon the subject of wines, 
certain of which are assigned to each guest 
with precision. Thus: 

With oysters, Sauterne. 
** soup, Madeira or sherry. 
fish, Hock, 
entrée, Claret. 


“ 


“ 


It is customary, among those whose means 
are equal to their taste, to have two clarets 
—a good one for the first entrée, and a 
smaller supply of very fine (say, Lafitte or 
Clos Vougeot) to serve with game. Pro- 
ceeding, therefore, upon this basis: 

Roast, Champagne. 

Relevé,  “ 

Game, (best) Claret. 
Hereafter the guests are offered their choice 
between the Burgundies and Champagne, 
until the coffee introduces liqueurs. With 
but one claret, it may be continued until the 
game course, when Champagne is served; 
or, as in England, a fine port may be passed 
with the roast, and continued until game 
and Champagne come on. Claret is* the 
best wine in a small dinner where only one 
wine is to be offered, and a more liberal in- 


| troduction of the excellent brands of Bur- 


gundy near the end of a dinner would meet 
with the approbation of connoisseurs. To- 
kay is a standard dessert wine in Europe; 
it is of Hungarian growth, and rarely met 
with in this country. Champagne should 
be cooled by being laid upon ice, but never 
by putting ice in the glasses, as no one de- 
sires to mix it with melted snow-water. A 


| refined custom is that of offering Seltzer 
In the cosmopolitan dinner, cheese is the 


water with Champagne (napkins” around 
both bottles), for at that stage of the din- 
ner an increasing thirst is apt to require 
It is 
also preferable to see ladies weaken their 
Champagne. When frappé, this wine has 
been kept upon ice and salt until half 
frozen. Claret should be slightly warmed 
to remove all crudeness, either by being 
plunged into warm water or laid in a warm 
place, and should be about the temperature 
of a grape in the sun. We knew a gentle- 
man, who had gained for himself the sobri- 
quet of Lucullus, who was so particular upon 
this question of temperature as to carry a 
thermometer to test his wines. Such over- 
eagerness is only excusable when a host is 
solicitous about his guests. Sauterne should 


| be cooled; all other wines are left to them- 
| selves. Vichy water, offered either after the 


game course or when the ladies have left the 


together, coffee, etc., being served in the room, affords relief to those who may be an- 


drawing-room, after which gentlemen who | noyed by a light indigestion. 
wish to smoke retire to the library or con- | 
This is deemed much better 
taste, and is so, according to the French and 
Occa- 


servatory. 


the Swedes, most polite of nations. 





At some ta- 
bles (usually foreign) frozen punch is hand- 
ed before the game course. This decided 


diversion renews the appetite, just as some 
color which has palled upon the eye recov- 











THE SIGN OF THE CROSS. 





ers all its brightness when one has turned 
for an instant to another. 

The above rules are all that can well be 
given in the space of an article such as this. 
With regard to sauces, combinations, etc., 
where a cook has not a discriminating taste, 
the English edition of Mrs. Beeton and the 
French Cuisinier des Cuisiniers are the best 
cuides to a housekeeper. 
~ We subjoin two menus, which may inter- 
est and serve as examples. The first is a 
breakfast given by a queen dowager to the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. Ornaments 
of rare beauty in Sévres and majolica adorn- 
ed the table, and the musicians were con- 
cealed behind orange-trees in flower. 

Windsor soup. 


Fresh salmon garnished with ) etaut : 
raw oysters, ¢ Marcobrunner. 
Roast beef. 
Belgian cabbages. 
Artichokes. 
Chickens in cream. 
Mushrooms. 
Pheasants garnished with sweet-) ‘ 
breads. f Lafitte. 
French pease. 
Harlequin ices. 
Cakes. 
Café noir. 


Madeira. 


Port. 
j 
’ 


¢ Veuve Clicquot. 


- Tokay. 
Liqueurs. 

The second menu, of a private American 
dinner, is selected from a mass of such for 
its dainty excellence, to point our moral and 
adorn our tale. It is dated April, 1871. 


Frozen oysters. 
Soup a la reine. 
Salmon with lobster sauce. 
Tenderloin with mush- 
rooms. Green pease, 
Tomatoes, 


Chevalier Montrachet. 
Chateau Yquem, 1864, 


} Sillery, dry, 1867. 
Potatoes. } Sparkling Sharzberg, 1867. 
English snipe, larded. 
Saratoga potatoes, 
go neha, ig Johannisberg, 1861, 
Roquefort cheese. Port, 1825. 
Frozen coffee. 
Cakes, fruit, cigars, and Chartreuse, 1864. 
Black coffee. 
It will be seen at a glance that this is an 
original menu, and contrary to usual cus- 
toms. Only those who possess old wines 
and are accurate judges of their respective 
flavors can combine them in unusual order 
with tke courses, as above. 

In conclusion, we would remind our house- 
keepers that in connection with the art of 
dining is another art upon which this first, 
as well as many others, is dependent for suc- 
This is the art of self-forgetfulness. 
She who in planning her dinner has before 
her mental vision a high moral standard, a 
perception of the beautiful, a desire to please 
and interest her guests, she who will put on 
}smiles which are truly cordial and wishes 
| which are sincere to receive them as she 
| puts on her laces and flowers, will indeed 
| be the most desired hostess and the most 
| perfectly accomplished lady. 


cess, 








THE SIGN OF THE CROSS. 
A Narrative Plece. 


(LIEUTENANT SELFRIDGE’S EXPLORING EXPEDITION, CENTRAL 
AMERICA, 1869.) 


I, 


LEAVING our ships in the bay, 


We advanced (clearing our 


pathway day by day) 


Far through the forests and jungles of Central America. 


II. 
In time (twas toward night-fall), 
After a long day’s journey, 
A day of toil and danger, of hope and forlorn hopes, 


We reached a savannah, 


And in the distance saw signs of life and of man. 


Iil. 


Our coming stirred a group of Indians, 
The ancient red native, wild and naked, 
Who never yet had seen the white man’s face, 
Who knew not of his ways or power: 
The white man, whose mysterious apparition 


Raised wonder, if not fear. 


IV. 


The group advanced to meet 


With it one who looked the chief, proud though 


us: 
a& savage. 
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Hi v. 
fo: | . . . 
4) 3 4 f As we drew near, he led his side, I mine, 
a Phe Each gazing forward with keen inquest, 
Seat To see if the intent were hostile, 
: i ae To discern the nature, each of each, the spirit and the purpose. 
; tage! 
rh i VI. 
Lor ‘ 
:3 ’ . 
met i He bore his war weapons—spear, and bow and arrows; 
a } From his head rose feathers; 
tf Battle-scarred were his face and breast (seen through our glass). 
en! We to him were strange, bearded and white. 
; ¥ 


VIL 
Now, when within due range of visible signal, 
He halted, doubtful, wary, 
Looked toward us, and then, with questioning mien, 
He made the SIGN OF THE CROss. 





} VIII. 


| ; The SIGN OF THE CROss: 
ce. ee Raising aloft his warlike spear and bow, 
me: And crossing his bow upon his spear. 
eae 
aE IX, 
Ae Discerning quickly his inquiry, 
4 The like sign for reply I gave— 
id Crossing two bamboo canes at hand. 
e x, 
Now, hastening forward, he loftily saluted us, 
a . . . . 
Accepting this high sign 
' As proof of friendship, brotherhood, humanity. 
| if 
P| XL 
4 p 
' He led us to his tents, 


Where we were feasted on strange game and fruits; 
And after being guarded through the night, 
On the morrow were sped upon our way. 


XI. 


This savage chief had never known of Christ, 
The Child of Bethlehem, the Man of Calvary, 
The Son of God who sits at God’s right hand; 
He knew not of redemption through the Cross, 
/ Of everlasting life through Christ’s heart’s blood: 
' He worshiped unknown gods in Cloud or Sun. 


Ae pct nsiirstionetne 





i} : XIII. 
, But some way, 
From some other age, some dim tradition, 
He had learned the Cross 
i | Was sign of amity, of peace. 
; Thus, by THIS SIGN, our lives were saved. 


ub XIV. 


hoi And as the Cross revealed new mystic powers, 
i i } Displayed its life to savage as to saint, 
Mei To Heaven I raised acclaim: 
fet 
bay XV. 
He : O wondrous Cross of Calvary! 
rik rae O symbol high and great! 
| ; i? Eternal Cross! of universal love the sign! 
} ] ct Man’s hope in life, Life’s hope beyond the skies! JOHN SWINTON. 








Cditar’s Eusy Chair. 


S the holiday season returns, the old look | “while it would be unbecoming” (such was the 
SA back as curiously as the young look for- | simplicity of the trade half a ceutury ago!) *‘ for 
ward, and how many of our more ancient read- | the publishers to remark upon the contributions 
ers will recall, as they turn over the magnificent | which they have received, yet they may be al- 
gift books of this year, the modest little ‘* Annu- | lowed to mention that every article is the produc- 
als” and **'Tekens” and ‘* Souvenirs” of the days | tion of our own citizens, several of them already 
when they went gypsying! There is something | highly distinguished in this and foreign countries 
verv delicate and innocent in the name *‘ Annu- | by their writings, and embracing among others 
als.” which was given to those little books, for it | the names of Paulding, Bryant, Barker, Sedg- 


suggests an evanescence which they illustrated, | 
the life of a day or of a season. How brief their 
bloom was! How feebly dainty they were! 
And yet some of the perennial flowers of our lit- 
erature first opened in that fleeting guise. ‘There 
lately fell into the hands of the Easy Chair one 
of these firstlings of holiday hyerary gifts. How 
many of them are lying at this moment in secret 

drawers, sacred relics of youth and love and hope | 
and all the gay promise of spring! ‘To how 

many venerable grandmothers do they not recall | 

| 

“The songs of maids beneath the moon, | 

With fairy laughter blent,” 


when they were the youngest and merriest of | 
all ! 

It is not possible that any copy of The At- | 
luntic Souvenir for 1826 can be more carefully | 
preserved or have retained more of its original | 
freshness than that which serves as the text of | 
this little discourse, and which was given by a | 
young husband to his young wife fifty years ago. 
It is contained in a pale straw-colored case, upon 
which is pasted a copy of the engraved outer 
title-page, and upon this, in a firm, handsome 
hand, is written the affectionate inscription to 
the wife. The precious little book is drawn 
from the case by a loop of green silk, and when 
it appears it is a dainty-looking volume, and 
upon the side of the cover, which is of a delicate 
green color, is the engraved title, with floating | 
lines, “Atlantic Souvenir for 1826. Philadelphia: 
published by H. C. Carey and I. Lea,” and a de- | 
sign of four of the Muses addressing a sitting 
Minerva; while the other outer side of the cover 
shows an imperial Juno. * It is evidently a book 
intended to be, as a certain author said of his lit- 
tle story, ‘‘ pleasing to God and entertaining to 
the ladies.” But the pretty and elegant green 
cover opens unfortunately upon a paper which is 
poor and thin, and a print which is too suggest- 
ive of the newspaper. The binding, too, is de- 
fective, but we hasten to the preface. 

‘*The publishers of the present volume,” it | 
says, ‘‘ present to the public a work which, al- | 
though on a plan by no means novel in other | 
countries, has never yet been introduced among | 
us. Nothing would seem more naturally to sug- | 
gest itself as one of those marks of remembrance | 
and affection which old custom has associated 
with the gayety of Christmas than a little volume | 
of lighter literature, adorned with beautiful spec- 
imens of art.” ‘The preface proceeds to inform 





wick, and Waln.” Nor does the preface omit 
a good word for the ‘‘ embellishments,” saying, 
with modest complacency, ‘‘It is believed that 
some of the designs will not injure the reputa- 
tion which an American painter has attained in 
the academies of Europe.” ‘This is an allusion 
to Leslie, from whose works the Souvenir con- 
tains two or three most lamentable engravings. 
The little book has three hundred and fifty- 
three pages, and twenty-four contributions in 
prose and verse. The first of them is a tale with 
a title of romantic promise, ‘‘’‘The Eve of St. 
John; or, the Oracle of the Secret Water.” It 
is a story of Greece and ‘Turkey, as became the 
interest of the time. ‘Then comes **The Dream. 
Inscribed to Miss * * *.”) The name of what 
famous belle and fairest fair is lost forever in that 
triple asterisk! Yet what reader, and especially 
what editor, does not recognize the strain that 
follows? What a vast and ever-swelling stream 
of this molasses and water has been flowing, is 
flowing, and, unless pens give out, will continue 
to flow! What comfort it gives to the world of 
Tupper! 
“Still was the night, and not a sound 
Save murmurs from the pattering rain 
Broke the sweet calm that breathed around, 
And hush’d the humming haunts of men. 
’Twas midnight—sacred to the soul, 
To soothing thoughts, to dreams of love— 
When endless visions brightly roll, 
And fancy decks the joys she wove.” 


| The dream is of a Queen of Beauty whom vari- 


ous lovers woo. ‘The first sings: 
* Know, sweet maiden, that for thee 
India pours its ceaseless treasure; 
Riches have no bounds for me: 
Take the gift, and live in pleasure.” 


The second sings: 


* Blese’d with the noble blood of gallant sires, 
And stamp’d with honor by patrician birth, 
He, of long line of ancestry, aspires 
To woo thy virtues to his noble hearth.” 


The third sings: 


“Then say not the offering of soul can not move thee, 
That nature shall bend to the triumph of art; 
Sincerity soars on its pinions to love thee, 
And hallows the riches that flow from the heart.” 
It would be mere cruelty not to reveal the de- 
cision of this dream-seen Portia. As this last 
lover’s song ended, no sound was heard in the 
crowd, 
“But every ear, enraptured, caught 
The eloquence of honest thought.” 


us that such a volume has been long known upon | A warmer smile than the dimples of the. maid 
the continent of Europe, and that the shops of | had ever known, a sweeter glance, a rosier bloom, 
Germany and France abound with them every | and much else, spoke to number three more rapt- 
winter. In London ‘‘ the same design has been | ures than 

adopted” with no less approbation. 


i 
It remains | 
to be seen if it will be approved in America ; and | 


“ever did fond lover sip 
From dearest woman's coral lip.” 
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Then a lily hand was outstretched, which he! morning by the young females who daily visited 
sprang to grasp, and so, the spot.” But intense grief ‘*had made an im- 
| pression never to be eradicated. His noble mind 
| was prostrated, and he became a wanderer of 
| the valley, with a heart as simple and innocent 
There are many tales in prose, two of which | as a babe’s, Colonel Lamethe, in passing from 
are American—‘* A Revolutionary Story,” and a | one island to another in a small boat, was wreck- 
‘**'Tale of Mystery.” ‘This last is designed to open | ed, and every soul perished.” 
with brisk humor, and begins, so to speak, with Such were the literary delights of our parents 
a meaning wink. ‘‘One fine day in the merry | at the holiday season. And the ‘ embellish- 
month of June—the May of our lagging North- | ments” are equally stimulating. ‘There is a view 
ern climate—the gallant steamboat Chancellor | of Paris from Pére la Chaise which is as faith- 
Kent was gayly wafting a cargo of live stock up| ful to nature as the exclamations of Charles’s 
the stream of the majestic Hudson......The boat | father, and a picture of the Falls of Montmorenci 
was full of people, who, except that they belong- | which would have satisfied Cecilia in the ‘Tale 
ed all to the sovereign genus, man, consisted of | of Mystery.” ‘There is Rebecca in the prison at 
almost as great a variety in physiognomy and | ‘Templestowe, of which the accompanying text 
appearance as the freight of Noah's ark. Some | says, ‘*'This beautiful illustration of one of the 
of these were deeply engaged in poring over, | finest incidents of modern romance is now for 
amidst the gathering shades of twilight, those | the first time presented to the public.” No won- 
deep newspaper speculations which would doubt- | der that the ‘Templar immured her in pure re- 
less make people much wiser than they are if | venge for having thought her lovely. And there 
they did not all differ from each other, and not | is also ‘‘ Bertha.” ‘This is the heroine of the 
unfrequently from themselves; some were as | ‘‘ Waldstetten: a Swiss Tale,” and these are the 
deeply engaged in discussing the Presidential | words which the artist has chosen to ‘‘embellish :” 
question, for that awful crisis had not then hap- | ‘* Many a time, when the air was more than usu- 
pily passed; some smoking at the bows, some | ally mild, might she be seen pensively seated at 
tippling a little, and some buried in the senti-| the open lattice, as the moon, with lovely and 
mental luxuries and high-seasoned antics of Don | majestic step, stole along the heavens, and tipped 
Juan. ‘These last were principally romantic | with ethereal silver the summits of the groves, 
young ladies, enthusiastically fond of the beau-| and poured her soft flood of light on hill and 
ties of nature, which they always study in nov-| dale around.” The Souvenir was plainly meant, 
els. ‘There was likewise a store of fashionable | as we said, not only to be pleasing to the high- 
young gentlemen, whom it is quite impossible to | er powers, but entertaining to the ladies. And 
class under any head but that of the people who | were they entertained, the young lovers and par- 
were doing nothing. ‘They yawned frequently, | ents of fifty years ago? and did they gaze upon 
which is all that can be said of the matter.” | this dreadful Bertha with rapture, and agree that 
The ‘*‘ mystery” is that of a young man at Sara- | the design would not injure the reputation which 
toga, who seems to a sentimental young woman | the American painter had acquired in the acad- 
to be so unhappy and romantic that he must cer- | emies of Europe? Above all, did they suspect, 
tainly be Lord Byron, and after much moonlight | as they turned these modest pages, and hung 
and fluting upon the lake, he turns out to be | over the fortunes of ‘*'The Spanish Girl of the 
Mr. Jacob Stump, of Dog's Misery. ‘The author | Cordilleras,” or ‘* A Legend of the Forest,” that 
had evidently read Irving’s Stout Gentleman, | the little poem called ‘*‘ June” would be known 
and had heard, perhaps, of Lamb’s Ar. £ . | fifty years later as one of the sweetest strains in 
and remembered them. ‘The humor throughout | American literature ? 
is as sprightly as that of the opening. For among all the tales and verses and em- 
‘*A Revolutionary Story” is of this kind: | bellishments that make us feel, as we look at 
‘*¢ Kind Heaven,’ he exclaimed, ‘has interposed | them and smile, as if our forerunners of that 
to save us from impending death ;’ and he press- | time were boys and girls at a romantic boarding- 
ed the senseless girl to his breast, while he ad-| school, we turn the sixty-fourth page and find 
dressed a thanksgiving to the Distributor of all) Bryant’s beautiful poem, then, we presume, for 
good.” Here, also, is an unusual study of old | the first time printed. It is without a signature, 
Continental times and mamers, with a nice de- | yet its tone is so simple and pure and manly, its 
rangement of epitaphs and a choiceness of lan- | pathos so restrained and true, that if the young 
guage that would have charmed Mrs. Malaprop: | wife to whom this copy of the Atlantic Souvenir 
**Some fleeting months took their winged course | was given had music in her sou!, it must instantly 
to the goal of time, when Charles, on his return | have responded to this strain: 
from a visit to his old friend, was suddenly call- | 
ed into the library of his father. ‘ Faithless, 
unworthy boy,’ he exclaimed, ‘has not thy fa- 
ther’s cup been bitter enough but that thou must 
add more nauseous drugs to it? Hast thou ever 
entertained a hope that Sophia Lamethe shall 
be thy bride? If so, that hope must instantly 
be resigned. While thy father lives it can never 
be. Renounce such an idea from this moment, 
or leave my presence forever.” Sophia at last 
dies in Funchal. Charles, far from renouncing 
the idea, pursnes her thither. He finds but her 
grave. He throws himself upon the ground, 
‘*overcome by his feelings,” and was found ‘‘next 


““With downcast eye and throbbing breast, 
She bade the rich in love be blest.” 





“T know, I know, I should not see 

The season’s glorious show, 

Nor would its brightness shine for me, 
Nor its wild music flow; 

But if around my place of slee 

The friends I love should come to weep, 
They might not haste to go: 

Soft airs and song and light and bloom 

Should keep them lingering by my tomb. 


“These to their softened hearts should bear 
The thought of what has been, 
And speak of one who can not share 
The gladness of the scene; 
Whose part in all the pomp that fills 
The circuit of the summer hills 
Is—that his grave is green.” 

















EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 


Bryant was then thirty y years old, but his Muse 
was already mature. He contributed to the 
Souvenir, besides the ‘‘ June,” the two familiar 
poems, Oh, fairest of the rural maids,” and ** I 
broke the spell that held me long, ‘The dear, 
dear witchery of song,” 
done smiling at the amusing want of humor in 
the humorous sketches, and our hearts have 
thrilled to the utmost with ma woes of Charles 
Boyd and Sophia Lamethe, we must be truly 
grateful to the modest and pretty little 2 1 tlantic 


so that when we have | 


Souvenir for 1826 for admitting us to the first | 


appearance of these delightful verses. And as 
we go through the splendid shops of to-ds ay and 
examine the treasures of every kind whic h are 
piled up to tempt holiday generosity, we may 
bravely ch: lenge gilded book and opule nt maga- 
zine to show anonymous poems superior to those 
which, after all the patronizing affability of mod- 
ern times toward the ‘* Annuals,” the Atdantic 
Souvenir for 1826 contains. 


Tue other day a friend, anxious lest the Easy 
Chair in its busy contemplation of the minor 
morals should forget some of the major, said, 
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mon honesty, and that if we elect to office men 
who will not forge, or steal, or commit burglary, 
or set fire to houses, we ought to rejoice and 
celebrate the great victory, what have we invited 
all mankind to come and look at? 

If we show them great buildings, is there no 
fear that they may discover them to be monu- 
ments of great rascality and jobbery? If we 
heap up inventions and machines of every kind, 
if we display the exquisite fineness and elabora- 
tion of our manufactures, magnify the results of 
our ewe carry them down into the mines, 
whirl them from sea to sea upon a cloud of va- 
por, unroll our dazzling statistics, and challenge 
the universe to show so much done in so little 
time, is there no danger—if the issue be what we 
are told—that the world may admire and ap- 
plaud, and agree that such mowers and reapers 
and tedders and sowers, such cloths and silver 
and copper and coal, such notions and knick- 


| knacks and comforts and conveniences and lux- 


| 


| since the things are so excellent, 


with great earnestness, that no man should now | 


omit to attend to his political duties, because the 
issues were now simply between honest and dis- 
honest men. 
article in a newspaper which declared the great 
question to be whether we should have honest 
men or thieves in office. ‘The Easy Chair was 


And he read with animation an | 


at the moment engaged in studying a plan of the | 


great Centennial buildings for the Exhibition 
of next year, and meditating upon the glories of 
our national achievements as it smiled at the 
effete despotisms which would gaze in dumb 
despair upon the accumulated evidences of our 
greatness and goodness which we have 
the whole world to admire and emulate. 
this abrupt announcement that the great political 


question of the Centennial year was whether we | 


should be governed by honest folks or thieves 
was a little startling and humiliating. ‘‘Is that 


the result of a hundred years of popular self- | 


government ?” it asked its friend. 

If a man should recommend a clerk to a mer- 
chant by telling him that the chief excellence 
of the friend whom he commended was that he 
would not forge the merchant's name, or an en- 


gineer should offer as his credentials trustwor- | 


thy evidence that he would not steal, 


build a house because he was not a pickpocket— | 
all these suggestions would be thought excellent 
fooling. 
grave thinking if, when he 


men competent to do his work, he should be 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
} 


| 


But an employer would fall into very | 
said that he wanted | 


or a car- | the 
penter should be pressed upon a man about to it shall be true no longer. 


told that that was a secondary consideration to | 


the question whether they would steal. He 
would probably come out of his thinking to re- 
mark that if he had come into a community of 
sharpers, he would go elsewhere and find people 
who were at least and of course honest. 
may well be aghast if he is told that the impor- 
tant point in voting for a judge is to be sure to | 
find one who will not be bribed, and that in call- | 
ing a physician the essential question is not if | 
he can cure, but whether he will poison. If a| 
hundred years have brought us, in casting about | 
for officers and magistrates of every kind, to as- 
sume that only very great care can secure com- 


uries, such school-houses and sleeping cars and 
North River steamboats, were never known, and 
are evidently the best of their kind, and then ask, 
how about the 
people? and are they as intelligent and, above all, 
Samet as with such advantages they naturally 
ought to be? Wouldn't it be awkward to have 


to reply that, simultaneously with the magnificent 
results of machinery and enterprise and inventive 
genius which we had the pleasure to present to the 
universe, we were engaged in a tremendous strug- 

gle to fill our public offices with men who would 
| not steal ? 


If that be the fact, there seems to be 
a good opportunity for humility as well as con- 
gratulation. If our politics have become main- 
ly an effort to secure honesty in office, it is 


|something of which we ought to be thorouglily 
invited | 
But | 


ashamed. 

Yet there is no doubt that it is largely true. In 
his eulogy upon Mr. Seward before the Legislature 
of New York, Mr. Charles Francis Adams said : 
**Qur forefathers would marvel could they im- 
agine it possible for me to claim credit for Mr. 
Seward on the score of his honesty as a public 
man. Yet the time has come when we must 
honor one who never bought nor sold a vote or 
a place, and who never permitted his public ac- 
tion to be contaminated in the atmosphere of 
corporation influence.”” Noone can deny it, and 
the one chief contribution that we can bring to 
Centennial Exhibition is the resolution that 
At the end of our 
century we must begin again at the beginning, 
and take care to secure what ought to be taken 
for granted. It is thirty years since a wise and 
serene observer of American life said, in words 
whose melancholy music appeals to every noble 
heart: ‘* Who that sees the meanness of our pol- 
ities but inly congratulates Washington that he 


| is long already wrapped in his shroud, and for- 
|ever safe; that he was laid sweet in his grave, 
| the hope of humanity not yet subjugated in him ?” 


A man | 


And if now, after a hundred years, we address 
ourselves to revive that hope by a contest not for 
lofty ability in affairs, not to show that in a free 
| government the best are of necessity the most 
| honored and most trusted as public leaders, but 
to prove that by a mighty determination and 
| general co-operation it is possible not to choose 


| thieves for our rulers, we do what is plainly nec- 
| essary to save our national life and honor, but 
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also something to which it is not wise loudly to 
call public attention. 

THERE is an annual wail for the Italian opera 
in New York, as if it were some celestial boon 
denied by a cruel destiny. Yet the Italian opera 


is always a lamentable failure, and by the ne- | 
cessity of the case its presentation has all the | 


disadvantages and crudities of an occasional en- 


terprise instead of the satisfactory ease of an es- | 


tablished institution. Indeed, it has every where 
something of the frail air of an exotic. It re- 
quires so great an outlay of money and the har- 
monizing of such infinite discords that it exists 
only as a luxury and by the subsidies of aristo- 
cratic governments. ‘The enthusiasm for a fa- 


vorite singer is so overpowering, and her audi- | 
ences so sure, that every manager fears to lose | 
his chance by the high offer of his rivals, so that | 


the singers demand the most extravagant sums, 
and they are allowed. ‘This may be endured 
when the state pays the bills, but when the man- 
ager depends upon his receipts from the public, 
his conduct must be regulated by the size of 
theatres and halls and the prices that people are 
willing to pay. In this country, moreover, a 
certain Puritan cast of civilization must be con- 
sidered. ‘The hostility to the play-house which 
was brought over by the most powerful element 
in the original settlement has long survived, and 
is still strong. 

Every manager sees also that the most tri- 
umphant musical career in the history of the 
country, that of Jenny Lind, was wholly of the 
concert hall, and not of the opera-house. ‘There 
was the least trouble and risk, with the most 
profit. It is very much more agreeable to a 
manager to have charge of the voice of one per- 
son only than to have an opera-house with cho- 
ruses, orchestras, and the army of necessary as- 
sistants, and the complex cares and alarms which 
belong to them. And whatever the theory may 
be, the fact is conclusive. ‘The Italian opera of 
recent times really began in the old theatre in 
Chambers Street, that was afterward Burton’s, 
and was lately the United States Marshal's office. 
From Chambers Street it went up town to Astor 
Place and the belli giornt of Truffi and Bene- 
detti. ‘Thence to Fourteenth Street and the old 
house which was burned, and followed by the 
present Academy. But in these spacious and 
splendid quarters it has never been what it was 
in its modester days of Chambers Street and 
Astor Place. 
after singer, have passed across the stage, and 
all have left the feeling that the Italian opera 


was a mere fugitive, dwelling in the tent of a} 


night. 


And this impression is now amply confirmed | 


by testimony from behind the scenes and from 
the box-office. 
gentlemen whom Heaven raises up from time to 
time to bring famous singers to this country, has 


this year introduced to America one of the most | 
justly celebrated of the great living singers, Ma- | 


dame Titiens, She is not in the early bloom of 
life, as Jenny Lind was, but her voice is still ad- 
mirable and her art is superb. Her chief renown 
is undoubtedly that ofa dramatic or, as the phrase 
is, lyrical artist. But her great vocal power and 
accomplishment make her equal to any occasion ; 
and if the hearer thinks how fine she would be in 


Company after company, singer | 


Mr. Max Strakosch, one of those | 


| Semiramide, it is not because she does not sing 

‘**In verdure clad” ‘incomparably. Some of the 
papers, however, said, ‘‘ What a pity!” They 
suggested that here was a power that could draw 
a ship, merely paring an apple. Here is a prima 
donna, a cantatrice, a tragedienne, a lyrical ar- 
tiste, who can do what no living singer can rival, 
| and we have her, they exclaimed, with anguish, 
| only in concerts, only warbling pleasant melo- 
dies! Is, then, the Italian opera gone forever? 
Is there no hope? O Italian opera, vi ravviso, 
return, return! 

Thereupon Mr. Max Strakosch, so to speak, 
took the platform and made an exceedingly ener- 
getic speech, and directly to the point. ‘The 
general desire in New York of ‘the establish- 
ment of opera on a permanent basis’—to use the 
sanctified and technical phrase—I believe to be 
all gammon and moonshine, so much so as to 
partake of the nature of an unmeaning expres- 
sion. Having studied the history of opera in 
New York for the past twenty-five years, and 
| having in addition sadly reflected upon my own 
| experience in the same line, I venture the opin- 
| ion that the people of New York do not consider 
| opera a necessity, and have never shown a true 
desire for that oral luxury.” He does not rest 
on general assertions, but marshals his evidence 
solidly. Mr. Max Maretzek has constantly Jost 
in New York, it appears, the fortunes that he 
made in Mexico and Havana, and is now reduced 
to the necessity of giving singing lessons. Mr. 
| Maurice Strakosch, the elder brother, after a gal- 
| lant struggle to establish the much-desired opera 
in New York, fled, almost ruined, to Europe, 
“and succeeded very differently there by his 
ability.” Mr. Ullman, another of the early mar- 
| tyrs, was forced ‘‘to quit America in destitute 
| circumstances,” and has made an independent 
| fortune in Europe ‘* by merely jobbing in oper- 
| atic matters.” And Mr. Strakosch himself, as 
| he adds, has made a fortune in concerts which he 
| has lost in opera. 

There could be nothing more conclusive. It 
should seem improbable that, with such a record 
of experience before him, any musical manager 
would undertake Italian opera in New York un- 
til he saw its success assured by actual subscrip- 
| tions paidin. But the charm of theatrical man- 
| agement, like that of founding a newspaper, is 
| resistless to some minds. ‘here is always a cer- 
| tain number of persons who will risk their for- 
| tunes in those enterprises, and a certain number 
| more when these have lost, It is the burned 
child who fears the fire, not the child whom the 
fire fascinates, and who has not learned that it 
will burn. The operatic Maretzeks, Ullmans, 
and Strakosches whom we have known may hold 
up blistered fingers of warning, but the king 
never dies. Mr. Max Strakosch may be virtu- 
ous, but there will still be lyrical cakes and ale. 
The opera seems to many philosophers an illog- 
ical absurdity, and it invites delightful satire. 
But the human mind is very complex. If it 
reasons with Newton and Kepler, and creates 
| with Shakespeare and Homer, it listens with de- 

light to the ut de poitrine, and melts with pen- 
sive sympathy when Mario sobs bel alma as he 
dies. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 





Tue loiterer along the North Shore of Staten 
Island, in the Bay of New York, winding around 
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its coves and points, still keeping by the Kill 
von Kull, as the strait is called that separates 
the island from New Jersey, sees by the old fer- 
ry landing at Port Richmond a large wooden 
house which has a historic interest. It is the 
house in which Aaron Burr died on the 14th of 
September, 1836, in his eighty-first year. The 
room is in the second story, at ‘the northeast cor- 
ner, and the house is little changed since that 
time. If the scene of the close of a life so event- 
ful and suggestive should awaken the curiosity 
of the spectator, he would soon find that the isl- 
and which the New Yorker has long been in the 
habit of dismissing as the haunt of mosquitoes 
and the domain of fever and ague has some 
unique and romantic historic interests. If he 
turns the corner near which the hotel stands, and 
walks a few steps up the road that leads from the 
ferry wharf to the interior of the island, he will 
see a very plain brick church standing ‘directly 
upon the highway, with the grave-) vard on both 
sides; and that plain church is the link that 
connects Staten Island with ‘‘the slaughtered 
saints” of Milton’s magnificent sonnet, 
“ Avenge, 
bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold.” 


O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose 


And not only does it carry the story of the isl- 
and back to the Waldenses and the Huguenots, 
but to the stern old Scotch Covenanters, in whose 
communion the pastor was bred who for forty 
years has been the minister of this parish. 
“But in his duty prompt at every call, 
He watch’d and wept, he pray’d and felt for all; 
And as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way.” 


The late Gabriel Disosway, in his appendix to 
Smiles’s Huguenots in England and Ireland, 
briefly sketched their early story in this country. 
Before 1630 several Walloon families arrived 
with Minuit, the Dutch Director, and settled on 
Staten Island, building a church, ‘‘as tradition 
relates,” at Richmond, the present county seat. 
They afterward removed to Wahle Bocht, now 
called Wallabout, the ‘‘ Bay of Foreigners.” But 
the address of the Rev. Dr. James Brownlee, on 
the fortieth anniversary of his settlement in the 
Reformed church at Port Richmond, is the most 
complete account of the early ecclesiastical his- 
tory of the island. Its settlement, like that of 


New England, sprang mainly from religious per- | 


secution. ‘I'wo hundred years ago the French 
Huguenot refugees came in large numbers, and 
there are families of French descent still living 
upon the estates where their ancestors settled at 
that time. Old Dr. De Witt, of New York, the 
venerable clergyman of the Reformed Church, 
who was probably the last that preached some- 


times in the Dutch language, and who was a} 


fond student of the old history of his Church, 
wrote Dr. Brownlee that as early as 1660 there 
was a settlement of the Waldenses upon the isl- 
and, and that the Rev. Samuel Drisius, one of 


a month to preach to them. Dr. De Witt says 
that there was a Huguenot settlement a short 
time afterward, but does not allude to that of the 
Walloons earlier—and he adds that the French 
church gradually disappeared, and its members 


| with all the complacent arrogance of an ‘* 


the Reformed 


mingled with the Dutch in 
church. 

It was evidently the day of small things, for 
the churches of those early times upon the island 
had no settled ministers. ‘They were ‘‘ visited” 
and ‘‘supplied,” and the good dominies came 
across the bay from New Amsterdam; and at 
last, 1697, the French Huguenots obtained a 
pastor of their own, the Rev. Dr. Bonrepos, 
whose name would have become the parish of 
** Acadie, home of the happy,” and might have 
been that of Evangeline’s pastor. In 1713, the 
twelfth year of Anne, St. Andrew's English Epis- 
copal church was erected in the hamlet of Rich- 
mond, and Dr. Brownlee with quiet humor quotes 
a few passages from the Historical Account of 
the Society for propagating the Gospel in the 
British Colonies, which had sent out Dr. M‘Ken- 
zie, a clergyman of the English Church, as a 
missionary. ‘This worthy man was clearly of 
opinion that all whom he met who were not of 
his own denomination—Walloons, Huguenots, 
Waldenses, Dutch, French, and Indian savages 
—were equally pagan barbarians. The English 
were but a third of the small population, and 
had no convenient place for religious worship, 
while the French had a church and their good 
pastor, Bonrepos. ‘They generously gave the use 
of their church to Missionary M‘Kenzie for sev- 
en years, and until St. Andrew’s was built. The 
Dutch heathen were at first averse to the En- 
glish liturgy, but Dr. M‘Kenzie was shrewd, and 
sent to England for a supply of Prayer-books in 
the Dutch language, after which, says the His- 
torical Account, they found no fault with the lit- 
urgy, ‘‘and began to have a just esteem for our 
excellent form of worship.” 

Meanwhile the ‘*Englishing” of the popula- 
tion and of the form of worship went on, and in 
1712 the justices of Richmond County, the high 
sheriff, the clerk, and the commander-in-chief of 
her Majesty’s militia, all being of the faith as by 
law established, return thanks to the Venerable 
Propagating Society in London, justly and warm- 
ly praise their minister, and then proceed to say, 
estab- 
lishment,” that ‘upon his first induction there 
were not above four or five in the whole county 
who knew any thing of our excellent liturgy and 
form of worship, and many of them knew little 
more of any religion than the common notion of 
a Deity; and as their ignorance was great, so 
was their practice irregular and barbarous. But 
now, by the blessing of God attending his labors, 
our Church increases, a considerable reformation 
is wrought, and something of the face of Chris- 
tianity is seen among us.” Well may Dr. Brown- 
lee say, ‘That is delicions.” For, as he observes, 
the high official personages say all this while as 


yet they had no church of their own, and were 


still occupying the French church ‘by suffer- 
ance,’ as they themselves confess. For at least 
fifty years there had been Christian worship upon 
the island; for more than thirty vears there had 


| been at least three Christian churches, sustained 
| by the 
his own predecessors, used to cross the bay once | 


noblest Christians, children of the Hugue- 
nots and the Waldenses. One of them had given 
shelter to the English church members for seven 
years, and while they are still in it they shout 
across the ocean that since they have come, 
‘*something of the face of Christianity is seen 
among us.” ‘There is no more ludicrous and 
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characteristic episode in the annals of any es-|minie: ‘‘ Paul preached till midnight.” It js 
tablishment, and Dr. Brownlee says, slyly, ** In| not often in these days that a clergyman preach- 
the grand division of ‘wise as serpents and|es in the same pulpit for forty years. It is 
harmless as doves,’ our church unfortunately | fact which is mutually honorable to preacher 
has always been content to accept the réle of the | and people. How plainly it shows that the re- 
doves.” | lation between them is not one of sensation and 
About a century ago the Reformed society had | entertainment, but of deep and sweet character! 
for pastor Mr. William Jackson, who, after some | **T am here to-day, after forty years among you,” 
years of most successful preaching, during which | says this pastor, *‘to say that there was never a 
4 ii his eloquence made him another Whitefield, fell | minister blessed with a kinder or more consider- 
i pat into a state of mental disorder which afilicted | ate people.” ‘There is something in this long and 
9 
: 





ANE eeaarentiien 


Z : him to the degree of joking in his sermons, and | cordial relation which recalls the happy simplic- 

: of saying ‘‘ strange things in the pulpit, by which | ity that we associate with the religions bodies 
by; the gravity of his hearers was sorely disturbed.” | by whom the island was settled—the Walloons, 
4% Also, he never seemed willing to stop when preach- | the Waldenses, the Huguenots, and that other 
<i ing—a form of the disorder which has been ob- | ‘‘ good, devout, peaceable, and heavenly-minded 
'f served in other cases where there seemed general | people,” as Benjamin Ingham, one of the early 
ay, mental soundness. And once in New Bruns-| Methodists, called the Moravians, who early 

j wick, when he had transcended all reasonable | came to the island, and who have still a mission 
; limits, his friend Mr, James Schureman quietly | chapel snd a church there, around which lies 
gave the preacher a hint by holding up his watch. | a cemetery full of sunshine, and sloping gently 
**Schureman, put up your watch,” said the do- | southward toward the sea. . 
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i THAT position is to be assigned to Mr. | ers and performs the functions of gastric juice in 
f Darwin as a theorist, the future alone | the stomach; it has the power of dissolving an- 
can determine ; but as a patient and painstaking | imal matter, which is subsequently absorbed by, 
investigator of facts, he is without a peer. His | and serves the purpose of food for, the plant. 
4 Insectivorous Plants (D. Appleton and Co.) is | Mr. Darwin tried repeated and successful experi- 

a model of what such a book should be: in the | ments, feeding the hungry plant with bits of roast 

previous preparation, over fifteen years of orig-| beef. He tried its digestive powers with various 

inal study of the phenomena described; in the | substances, noting carefully the result, and find- 
i careful examination of these phenomena, exem- | ing that as a general principle those substances 
plified by countless curious experiments; in the | which are indissoluble in the human stomach, 
spirit of caution displayed in testing the facts and | such as human nails, hair, quills, oil, fat, etc., 
accepting the results to which they point; and in | are equally indigestible to the plant. When the 
the clearness and simplicity of the descriptions. | digestion is complete—a process which requires 
‘The latter render the book fascinating to readers | several days—the tentacles expand, the glands 
who are without any special scientific knowledge, | become temporarily dry, any useless remains are 
but not without an interest in the curious and | thus liable to be blown away by the wind, the 
the romantic aspects of nature. ‘The title of the | glands begin again to secrete the liquid, and the 
book indicates the nature of the phenomena de- | tentacles are ready to seize a new prey. Quite 
scribed—plants that live on insects, vegetable | as curious, in some respects even more s0, is 
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k carnivora, capturing, eating, and digesting ani- | the action of the Venus fly-trap, found only in 
Ppt mal food. ‘lhe sun-dew is one of the most re- | North Carolina. ‘The leaf consists of two lobes 
if is markable of these plants. It bears from two or | standing at rather less than right angles to each 
i a a three to five or six leaves, commonly a little | other; they are armed with spikes, extending 
ot bP a broader than long. The whole upper surface is | from the upper side of each lobe; these spikes 
' | j ji covered with gland-bearing filaments or tenta- | stand in such a position that when the lobes 

3 i cles, each leaf averaging about 200. The glands | close, they interlock like the teeth of a rat-trap. 
b } are surrounded by large drops of a viscid secre- | When an insect alights between the lobes of this 


tion. ‘This secretion, Mr. Darwin is inclined to | leaf, the lobes immediately bend together at the 
think, possesses an odor which attracts insects | top, the spikes interlock, the insect is captured ; 
to the leaf. However this may be, they alight | the lobes then press firmly against him, a juice 
upon it in great numbers. ‘They are caught by | answering to gastric juice is exuded, and the 
the viscid secretion much as flies in a pot of mo- | animal is eaten and digested much as in the case 
lasses; the filaments then gradually bend over | of the sun-dew. A very extraordinary fact is 
and clasp the insect on all sides. If the insect | that a drop of liquid falling upon the leaf pro- 
adheres to the glands of only a few of the exte- | duces no effect whatever; and while any dis- 
rior tentacles, these, bending over, carry their | turbance from any other cause excites a move- 
prey to the tentacles next succeeding them in- | ment of the leaf, any blowing upon it does not 
ward; these then bend forward, and so onward | cause the slighest change in the lobes. Neither 
until the insect is ultimately carried by a curious | rain nor wind is able to produce the action of 
sort of rolling movement to the centre of the | the plant, which is endowed with a kind of sub- 
leaf. All the tentacles then bend forward and | stitute for intelligence in its power to discrimi- 
inclose the prey. ‘The secretion now not only | nate between solid and liquid substances, with- 
increases in quantity, but becomes changed in| out which it would be constantly opening and 
quality. It becomes acid; it possesses the pow- | shutting its mouth to no purpose. ‘These two 
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illustrations of insectivorous plants may suffice 
to show the nature of the phenomena which Mr. 
Darwin has been investigating, but only a care- 
ful perusal of his book can give the reader any 
idea of the variety and interest of his curious 
experiments, 

The Might and Mirth of Literature (Harper 
and Brothers) is a much better book than its 
overcrowded title-page and its eulogistic preface 
led us to expect. 
the author had left the critic to announce the fact 
that his volume is “ 
and discusses its theme ‘‘far more thoroughly 
than ever has been done.” We are bound, how- 
ever, to say that the author has made good the 
claim which a better taste would have suppress- 
ed. Mr. Macsern is unmistakably an enthusi- 
ast in literature. He is apparently an enthusiast 
in that particular branch of literature to which 
he here addresses himself. Considering that all 
true eloquence consists in the successful use of 
figures, that unfigurative language is dull, unsug- 
gestive, unkindling, and that ill-chosen figures 
constitute the very shortest step from the sublime 
to the ridiculous, it is difficult to believe that 
there is no other single treatise devoted to figu- 
rative language. Mr. Macbeth, however, assures 
us that this is the case, and we have no reason 
to doubt his assurance. From the days of Quin- 
tilian down we are unable to recall any one who 
has devoted an entire work to the discussion of 
figure, and scarce one who has subjected it to 
a searching scientific analysis. 
the value of Professor Macbeth’s work, the real 


significance of which is concealed, not conveyed, | 


by its alliterative title. He divides figures into 


three general classes, figures of etymology, figures 


of syntax, and figures of rhetoric. The first em- 
braces all alterations, for rhetorical purposes, of 
the original spelling of words, and includes such 
changes as the cutting off of the first syllable, as 
‘ghast for aghast, ‘fore for before; cutting off a 
middle syllable, as in our common substitution of 
don’t for do not; or cutting off the last syllable, a 
device almost wholly confined to the poets. 
second class, figures of syntax, embraces all alter- 
ations of the original construction of sentences, 
as the omission of words grammatically necessary, 
or the insertion of words not grammatically neces- 
sary, most frequently a superfluous pronoun. ‘The 
third class, figures of rhetoric, includes a host of 
deviations from the ordinary use and application 
of words, embracing the simile, the metaphor, the 
trope, of which our author furnishes a new def- 
inition, and others too numerous to be mention- 
ed here. 
nating; and though somewhat unduly elaborate, 
so that the reader gets mazed in the divisions and 
subdivisions, it is always clearly put, and always 
marks a real distinction. ‘The title-page tells us 
that two hundred and twenty figures are illus- 
trated; in more than one case Mr. Macbeth has 
grouped together more than a score of sub-va- 
rieties of a single class. ‘The danger of such 
an elaborate study of style he illustrates in his 
own, which is always vigorous and clear, but 


sometimes strained and unnatural; e. g., ‘* Pope | 


Gregory First refuses us not a noble antithesis ;” 
‘* Dryden’s character of the Duke of Buckingham 
let next flit before your vision.” But against 


this danger the student may easily guard him- | 


self, and, indeed, the more thorough his study of 
Vor. LIL—No. 307.—10 


It would have been better if | 


on an entirely new plan,” | 


This constitutes | 


The | 


Our author's classification is discrimi- | 


the science, the less likely will he be to seek such 
vuriety of form at the cost of simplicity. Quite 
| as valuable is Professor Macbeth’s volume as a 
| thesaurus of quotations. But unhappily his quo- 
| tationsare sometimes incorrect. His reading and 
study must have been omnivorous. Not only the 
student who really comprehends and familiarizes 
himself with the classes and varieties of figure 
| here set forth will find this book useful, but he 
who simply reads it can hardly fail to tind his 
mastery of language largely increased, his forms 
of expression more varied, and his imagination 
greatly quickened ; and he will be almost hope- 
jlessly dull if the result be not to make him a 
}much more careful and observant reader of the 
| best of both prose and poetic writings. 

The Theistic Conception of the World, by Pro- 
I 


| 


fessor B. I’. Cocker (Harper and Brothers), will 
ve commended for breadth, independence, and 
| scholarly research to all those who are familiar 
with his previous and cognate volume, Christian- 
ity and Greek Philosophy. We begins by defin- 
ing the fundamental problems of life as they are 
| presented by modern forms of thought. These, 
| which he enumerates under seven divisions, all 
relate to the origin of things. Had the universe 
|an origin? Was that origin outside itself? Has 
the Originator now aught to do with the universe? 
Is there any moral order in the universe, and 
lany moral relation between the Originator and 
the creature? These questions lie back of all 
| religion, of all moral and spiritual life. Athe- 
ism, which involves the denial of all spiritual ex- 
istence, and pantheism, which involves the deni- 
al of all spiritual individuality and freedom, are 
alike fatal to moral responsibility, to the very no- 
tion of obligation. He shows, by reference to two 
of the most radical thinkers of the age, George 
Henry Lewes and Herbert Spencer, that these 
problems can not be dismissed as unworthy of 
thought or incapable of solution—nay, that the 
soul must and will have some answer to them. 
He then presents the four possible theories of 
| the origin of the universe: first, that it began 
in matter, which, with its immanent force, is 
regarded as immortal and indestructible; sec- 
ond, that it began in force, mounting up from 
the lowest forms to the highest, viz., that which 
we call mental action; third, that it began in 
thought, that is, in the higher type of force, 
working down into and manifesting itself through 
all various force forms; and fourth, that it be- 
gan in will, absolute, unconditioned, infinite, but 
individual. ‘The first two theories are those of 
atheism and materialism, the third that of pan- 
theism, the fourth that of theism. ‘The first two 
say, There is no God; the third, All is God; 
the fourth, There is one absolute, infinite, per- 
sonal God. ‘To prove that the latter affords the 
only rational and adequate explanation of the 
facts of the universe is the object of the book. 
We shall not attempt to follow the course of 
Professor Cocker’s argument; a condensation 
could hardly present in intelligible form a dis- 
cussion which he has rendered as compact as is 
compatible with clearness. It must suffice to 
say that. he undertakes to meet rationalism on its 
| own grounds, to rest the belief in a personal God, 
the moral governor of the universe, not upon 
the intuitive beliefs of men, which is the real and 
secret cause of that universal belief in a Divine 
Being which no argument has ever been able 
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to shake, but upon a purely scientific basis ; that 
is, he undertakes to show that the facts of the 
universe can not be accounted for upon either of 
the other hypotheses. ° 

The service which Dr. Van Lennep has ren- 
dered to the students of Biblical times and his- 
tory by his Bible Lands is rendered to the stu- 
dents of classic life and literature by The Life of 
the Greeks and Romans (VD. Appleton and Co. ). 
The work is a reprint from the English, and a 
translation from the German of E. Guat and W. 
Koner. It is elaborately illustrated with 543 
wood-cuts. ‘The life of the two nations is sepa- 
rately treated. ‘The authors begin with an ac- 
count of the ancient temples, pass to other edifices 
—walls, gates, roads, bridges, private houses, the- 
atres, etc.—thence to furniture, utensils, dress, 
music, and musical instruments, and finally the 
life itself, the athletic games, ships and shipping, 
meals, dances, religious ceremonials, burials: this 
for the Greeks. Much the same order is follow- 
ed and the same subjects treated in the second 
division of the book, concerning Roman life. 
The student will find much here that he has al- 
ready become familiar with through such works 
as Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman An- 
tiquities; some of the illustrations, perhaps a 
considerable proportion of them, will be measur- 
ably familiar. But we do not know of any vol- 
ume which treats the whole subject so compre- 
hensively and at the same time so compactly, or 
comprises so much minute detail. For students 
of the classics in our colleges and higher semi- 
naries it will be an invaluable text-book, giving 
them that sort of familiarity with ancient life 
which is indispensable to any enjoyable reading 
of ancient literature. All readers will find in it | 
no little curious and interesting information, | 
even if they have no knowledge of the classics, | 
and no purpose to study them. ‘They will per- 
haps be surprised to find the modern horse rail- | 
way traced back to tram-ways cut in the rocky 
road in ancient Greece, and the modern camp- | 
stool modeled almost exactly after the Grecian | 
diphros. His conception of Grecian glory will | 
be materially modified by the description of a | 
Grecian dwelling-house, ** small and. modest, not | 
to say mean,” with ‘an opening in the smoky | 
ceiling which served to let out the smoke,” and | 
the Grecian meal, with the meat brought in on 
large platters, divided into portions by the stew- | 
ard, and put on the bare table before the guests, 
who, for want of knives and forks, used their fin- | 
gers.” The style of the work is clear and sim- | 
ple, unusually so for one of German origin. It | 
is pleasant reading, and the insertion of most | 
Greek and Roman words in parentheses, and the 
customary employment of their English equiva- 
Jents, render it available to those who are not ac- 
quainted with the Greek and Latin languages. 

As we read Miss Brappony’s last novel, Hos- 
tages to Fortune (Harper and Brothers), we won- 
der whether she has not embodied in it something 
of her own experience. Autobiographical it cer- 
tainly is not; but if the personal experience of 
the author is incorporated in the literary conver- 
sion of Herman Westray, this story would inter- 
pret, if not explain, the very remarkable differ- 
ence between Miss Braddon’s earlier and her 
later novels. If our dim recall of her first books 





does not mislead us, the Miss Braddon of ten or 
fifteen years ago believed in the philosophy of the 


cynical Westray before love had taught him a 
higher wisdom. 

‘*Goodness from an esthetic point of view is the re- 
verse of interesting. Faust is not good ; Mephistoph- 
eles is candidly execrable. But where can you match 
these for interest? Othello is a grand and faulty be- 
ing, overshadowed by the splendid iniquity of Iago 
for whom he is little more than a foil. Macbeth be. 
longs to the criminal classes. Virtue is so simple a 
matter that it affords few opportunities for art. Vice 
and crime are complex, many-sided, and offer infinite 
scope for the literary anatomist. There is no ground 
for speculation in the fact that_a man does right; it is 
only when he errs that he becomes enigmatic and in- 
teresting.” 

That Miss Braddon no longer believes in this 
popular but false philosophy respecting the uses 
of fiction is evident from her latest novels. Her 
last, Hostages to Fortune, is as pure and health- 
ful a story as we have ever read; simple for 
the most part, in no sense artificial, wholly un- 
marred by straining for effect. ‘he scene be- 
tween Editha and Hamilton Lyndhurst, when 
the strong wrath of an aroused though defense- 
less woman dares the strong passion of the sen- 
sual brute who apparently has her in his merciless 
power, from which his sudden death interferes to 
defend her, may, indeed, be regarded as belonging 
to the sensational in literature. Highly wrought 
it certainly is, but not more highly wrought than 
such a battle between the highest and the lowest, 
the holiest and the basest, passions would be ; nor 
is it more sensational, or more highly wrought, 
or more intrinsically improbable than the scene, 
which it recalls but does not resemble, between 
Edith Dombey and Mr. Carker in Dombey and 
Son. The interest of the story centres, however, 
in the power of a strong and noble woman over 
an ill-disciplined though not ignoble man. Edi- 


| tha’s character sufficiently refutes the false phi- 


losophy that ‘‘ virtue is so simple a matter that 
it affords few opportunities for art.” ‘There is, 
in truth, no higher art than that which so por- 


| trays love and purity as to make them an inspi- 


ration to our better nature. Miss Braddon is to 
be congratulated on her discovery of this. Her 
talents as a novelist have never been questioned ; 
her characters are never weak or vapid ; her plots 
never commonplace; her incidents never tame. 
And in consecrating her pen to nobler uses, to 
the delineation of characters that are not a mere 
enigma, but an inspiration, to the work not of a 
literary anatomist, but of a literary constructor, 
she has placed herself, if not in the front rank 
of modern novelists, at least among the first 
class. So long as she continues to write such 
stories as Strangers and Pilgrims and Hostages 
to Fortune she may be commended, not only to 
the readers of fiction as one of the most enter- 
taining of story-tellers, but to parents and teach- 
ers as one whose power is employed in the cause 
of truth, of simplicity, and of purity. 

Mr. E. P. Roe displays an originality in the 
titles of his stories which leads the reader to ex- 
pect originality in their construction, and in 
this he is not disappointed. His plots are never 
commonplace, and the materials of which they 
are composed are the life and society with which 
he is familiar. ‘The name of his latest and best 
story, From Jest to Earnest (Dodd and Mead), 
piques curiosity because it suggests a purpose ; 
and in this, if in nothing else, it is better than 
the average American fiction, that it is not a 
mere aimless love-story, dependent for its inter- 
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est on the separation of loving hearts by those | 


conventional barriers which have little or no real 
existence in American society. Like the pre- 
vious stories by the same author, it is intense- 
ly religious ; unlike most religious stories, it is 
not didactic. It does not present religious phi- 
losophy in the guise of a conversation, in which 
the orthodox always wins the victory, and the 
heterodox is always worsted. This expedient 
Mrs. Charles and the Misses Warner have em- 
ployed with considerable success, but it can nev- 
er convert an essay into a true novel. Mr. Roe 
realizes better than when he wrote Barriers 
Burned Away the difference between preaching 
and novel-writing, and he preaches all the more 
effectively for that very reason. 
very simple one. To afford amusement for some 
fashionable friends, Lottie Marsden, wild, reck- 
less, but good-hearted, resolves to play the part of 
a well-meaning, unguided girl, and seeks spiritual 
guidance and instruction from Frank Hemstead, 
atall, awkward, ungainly theological student, just 
from the seminary, and self-dedicated to the life 
of a home missionary. Her jest grows into ear- 
nest; it ends in her becoming a Christian girl, 
and giving up her fashionable and frivolous life 
to share with him the privations of his chosen 
lot. In the development of her jest into an ear- 
nest reality she mellows him, and he strengthens 
and develops her: this is the story. Its interest 
all centres in these two, and in the play of their 
life upon each other. Hero and heroine are 
original conceptions, not borrowed from litera- 
ture; and the change in Lottie’s character is 
well delineated, and with a naturalness and an 
artistic skill which we do not often find in the 
so-called religious novels. There is some genu- 
ine humor in the book, too—an element lacking 
in Mr. Roe’s previous stories. 

Vireinta W. Jounson, who has heretofore 
wrought out her superabundant fancies only in 
novels for the elders, gives them forth in a very 
attractive volume for the children— The Catskill 
Fairies (Harper and Brothers). Her pen alone 
would have sufficed to have made the volume at- 
tractive, but ALFRED Frepricks has added the 
charm of his pencil, and the combination is quite 
irresistible. Miss Johnson’s genius is of a kind 
that peculiarly fits her for the production of such 
a collection of weird fancies. Her very fault— 
an over-luxuriant fancy—here becomes a virtue. 
Job, his old grandfather, the lonely old farm- 
house, the blocking snow-storm: all these are 
true to nature. But these make only the frame 
for the pictures, which are mere fancies that know 
no law. A very charming set of fairies they are 
to whom Miss Johnson introduces us, and they 
will while away many an otherwise long winter 
evening for scores of boys and girls who need their 
cheering presence less than did poor lonely Job. 

The three volumes of Ancient History from 
the Monuments (Scribner, Armstrong, and Co.) 
—Egypt, Assyria, and Persia—present in a con- 
veniently compact form the results of the most 
recent archzological investigations in these lands, 
and render available to the ordinary reader much 
information hitherto inaccessible except through 
the large libraries. ‘The authors are specialists, 
and the works trustworthy. Faller illustration 
would have greatly increased both their attract- 
iveness and their value.—The fifth volume of 
the Bible Commentary (Scribner, Armstrong, 


The story is a 


and Co.) embraces the books of Isaiah, Jeremi- 
ah, and Lamentations. ‘The notes on the two 
latter are prepared by the Dean of Canterbury. 
As a condensed commentary for ready reference, 
this work is important to the theologian, but it 
lacks the elements required for lay use.—Dr. An- 
DREW ‘THOMSON, of Edinburgh, furnishes anoth- 
er book on Palestine, In the Holy Land (A.D. F. 
Randolph and Co.). It is a pleasant book of 
travels, but adds nothing to the apparatus of the 
scholar. ‘The omission of an index is a seri- 
ous fault.—The tracts of Mr. GLapsToNnE on 
Rome, ‘The Vatican Decrees,” ** Vaticanism,” 
‘* Speeches of the Pope,” are re-issued in a con- 
venient form in one volume, entitled Rome and 
the Newest Fashions in Religion (Harper and 
Brothers). Mr. Gladstone will be known in the 
future by no single act of his life more widely 
than by his vigorous campaign against Vatican- 
ism. It requires no prophet to foresee a conflict 
in this country with the same foe to liberalism. 
A study of this book is a good preparation for it. 
—The third series of Dr. TaLmacr’s sermons 
derives its title, Every-day Religion (Harper and 
Brothers), partly from the opening discourse, 
partly from the general tenor of most of the 
thirty-three sermons reported. It is easy to 
criticise these, but it is also easy to read them; 
and that is more than can be said of some less 
amenable to literary criticism.—Mr. Henry 
Cary’s translation of the Select Dialogues of 
Plato (Harper and Brothers) is literal; it will 
therefore be more useful to the student than Pro- 
fessor Jowett’s ; for the same reason, it will be 
less attractive to the general reader.— The Phi- 
losophy of Natural Theology, a prize essay, by 
Rev. Witttram Jackson (A. D. F. Randolph 
and Co.), is reprinted from the English. It par- 
tially undertakes to solve the same problems dis- 
cussed by Professor Cocker’s Theistic Conception 
of the World. It is less original in treatment, 
less independent in thought, and less strong and 
vigorous in its conception of the subject; but it is 
more popular in style, perhaps because less com- 
pact and condense.—Mr. Lewes completes his 
Problems of Life and Mind (J. R. Osgood and 
Co.) with the second volume. We are devoutly 
thankful there are to be no more. ‘The first vol- 


| ume was difficult to understand ; there are parts 


of this volume which belong to the ‘‘ unknowa- 
ble,” if not to the ‘‘ unthinkable.” ‘This work is 
in its essence a protest against all unverified 
hypotheses, by which the author appears to mean 
those not verified by a process of external inves- 
tigation. He employs such hypotheses, however, 
himself, without hesitation, when they will serve 
his purpose. Positivism will require for popular 
acceptance certainly a clearer and, it seems to 
us, a more vigorous and self-consistent exponent 
than Mr. Lewes proves himself in these two for- 
bidding volumes.— The Geological Story briefly 
Told, by James D. Dana (Ivison, Blakeman, 
Phinney, and Co.), is a capital introduction to 
the study of geology, an excellent guide to the 
practical student of the rocks, and by virtue of its 
illustrations, which partially supply the place of 
specimens, a serviceable substitute for the study 
of nature for that considerable class who desire 
to know something of the science, but have not 
the leisure to pursue it as a study.—Constanti- 
nople, by Tu&ornite Gautier (Henry Holt and 
Co.), has the flavor of its French origin. ‘The 
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author writes in sympathy with the people whose | tour from Chinese ‘Thibet to the Indian Cauea- 
lite he describes, and thus his book possesses the | 





interest which belongs only to an inside view. | 


The details are graphic and accurate. 
show keen observation, and even careful study. 
A queer cosmopolitan metropolis is Constanti- 


nople, and the pictures of its life are full of quaint 


and curious interest.—TZhe Abode of Snow, re- 
printed from Blackwood’s Magazine (G. P. Put- 


nam’s Sons), carries the reader on a romantic | tions. 





sus, through the upper valleys of the Himalayas. 
The writer has the advantage of writing con- 


They | cerning a region about which comparatively little 


is known; his book of travels is thus, in a sense 
original; his descriptions are graphic and even 
pictorial—so much so that the reader feels a sense 
of disappointment that such opportunities for art 
should be wholly lost, for there are no illustra- 

A valuable map accompanies the volume. 





Cditur’s Srientific Rerard. 


SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 

Astronomy.—During September numerous as- 
tronomical publications have been received from 
Europe, most prominent among which are the 
sixth volume of the magnificent series of the 
Pulkova observations and the valuable special 
memoirs that issue from that imperial institution. 
Of these latter, Dollen’s second paper on the use 
of the transit instrument in the vertical of the 
pole-star should be in the hands of every Amer- 
ican geographer, geodesist, or astronomer. 

Dr. Doberck, of the Markree Observatory, Ire- 
land, has published the results of his work upon 
the orbits of the binary stars Zeta Aquarii and 
Gamma Leonis. ‘The former of these was meas- 
ured by Sir William Herschel in 1781, and it is 
only by virtue of this old observation that we are 
enabled to obtain a good approximation to the 
time of revolution of this binary, which is about 
1500 years. Gamma Leonis has a much more 
rapid motion, as it completes a revolution in 
{02 years. Dr. Doberck’s elements agree very 
closely with observation during the entire period 
1800-65, the average discordance between the 
distance as measured and the distance as com- 
puted being less than a quarter of a second of are. 

Mr. Alvan Clark, of Cambridge, calls attention 
to the rapid change of position of the binary star 
Mu Herculis, Appearances stem to indicate that 
this binary has a shorter period than any known 
double star except, perhaps, Delta Equulei, and 
this fact, as well as the intrinsic interest of this 
pair (originally diseovered by Mr, Clark), should 
recommend it as an object for observation to 
those who possess telescopes of sufficient power 
(twelve inches aperture and above). The observa- 
tions at the Naval Observatory indicate a change 
of about 15° in position-angle in the past year. 

In our last month’s Record we had oce¢asion to 
notice the beautiful series of drawings of planets 
and nebule published by the Harvard College 
Observatory under the direction of the late Pro- 
fessor Winlock. Mr. L. Trouvelot, the artist to 
whom the making of these drawings was con- 
fided, has prepared, from late observations with 
his own telescope (six and a quarter inches ap- 
erture) and with the Harvard refractor (fifteen 
inches), a set of pastel drawings, on a large scale, 
of Saturn, the nebula of Andromeda, sun spots, 
and others. ‘The Harvard College drawings were 
about eight by ten inches in size, while Mr. Trou- 
velot’s are about twenty-four by thirty-six inches, 
and they are of great fidelity and beauty. M. 
Terby, of Brussels, has undertaken a new discus- 
sion of drawings of Mars, and in order to make 
his data as complete as possible, requests that any 


























person having drawings of Mars of any date may 
send them to him at 124 Rue des Bogards, Lou- 
vain, Belgium. 

Dr. Fuhg has published a discussion of all 
the observations of the sun's diameter made at 
Greenwich from 1836 to 1870, with the particu- 
lar object of discovering the difference, if any, 
between the polar and equatorial diameters. He 
finds that no proof of any such difference can be 
drawn from these Greenwich observations, and 
from the whole number (6827) made between 
1836 and 1870 he concludes the mean apparent 
solar diameter to be 32’ 2.99”. Airy previously 
found, from the observations of 1836-47, 32’ 
3.64”, and this value is adopted in the English 
Nautical Almanac. 

It is known that the experiments of Foucault 
on the velocity of light, when combined with the 
value of the constant of aberration of Struve, 
give a value of the solar parallax (8.86”) which 
is very close to the best recent determinations, 
and which will not be far from the results from 
the recent transit of Venus. ‘The recent exper- 
iments of Cornu on the velocity of light, com- 
bined with this value of the solar parallax, indi- 
cate, however, that the value of the constant of 
aberration deduced from Bradley’s observations 
by Bessel is the true one, and this value differs 
from Struve’s by 0.2”. Villarceau has examined 
the question of the proper value of the constant 
of aberration under the supposition that the whole 
solar system has a proper motion, and he gives 
the outline of a plan for determining both the 
true constant of aberration and the direction of 
the solar motion. ‘This plan requires simultane- 
ous observations to be made at points in each 
hemisphere where the latitude is 35° 16’. The 
expense of such expeditions would not be large, 
and important results might be expected from 
the carrying out of this project. 

M. Flammarion has, during 1874 and 1875, 
observed the changes of brightness of the 4th 
satellite of Jupiter with a view to determine its 
period of rotation. His principal conclusions 
are, first, the 4th satellite varies between the 
sixth and the tenth magnitude; second, there is 
a probability (but not a certainty) that it turns 
on its axis like our own moon, so as to always 
present the same face to Jupiter; third, this hy- 
pothesis will not account for all the variations 
of brightness observed. Its reflecting power (al- 
bedo) is, on the whole, inferior to that of the three 
other satellites. 

M. Tisserand, of Toulouse, has made an inter- 
esting discussion of his observations of the shoot- 
ing-stars of the 9th, 10th, and 11th August, 1875. 
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The tracks 
ly mapped, and as there seemed to be a prepon- 
derance of meteors in certain azimuths, these 
were united so as to give fourteen distinct tra- 
iectories, each of which was the result of three 
or four individual observations. ‘These fourteen 
were then treated as deserving great confidence, 
and from them the place of the radiant point 
was sought. ‘The principal radiant was in right 
ascension 46° 41’, declination 56° 7’; while two 
secondary radiants were found, one of them in 
right ascension 57° 20’, and declination 51° 40’; 


and the other in right ascension 64° 0’, and dec- | 


lination 63° 0’. These values satisfy the origi- 
nal observations very exactly, and this multiplic- 
ity of radiant points is a fact of great interest in 
the theory of shooting-stars, 

The little-known subject of the zodiacal light 
has been studied for many years by Schmidt at 
Athens, and Heis at Miinster, the latter of whom 
has just published in full his own observations 
made in the course of the past thirty years. It 
is to be hoped that the observations made at 
Quito by the Rev. George Jones, of the United 
States navy, may some day also be published. 


tory at Potsdam, near Berlin, is being steadily 
carried forward. 
brace more than twelve different buildings, six 
of which are observing domes, and one a fine 
physical laboratory; the magnetic and meteoro- 
logical observatory and the Zollners horizontal 
pendulum will be also specially provided for. 
The erection of an observatory at Trieste has 
been determined upon by the Austrian govern- 
ment. A large telescope by Alvan Clark, of 


Cambridge, will be its principal instrument. 

A very important work in theoretical astron- 
omy has just been terminated by M. Leverrier 
in his investigations into the theories of the ma- 
jor planets, a work which he began with his re- 


searches into the perturbations of Uranus. The 
tables of the motion of Saturn are now com- 
pleted, and theory and observation have been 
compared from 1751 to 1869, with a very grati- 


fying accordance, except for the period 1839-44, | 


during which time the discordances, though not 
large, are yet more serious than any from modern 
observations. M. Leverrier says that the the- 
ory is not to be charged with these discrepancies, 
and seeks for an explanation of them in personal 
peculiarities in observing an object so complex 
in figure as Saturn. 

Sir William Thomson has re-examined La- 
place’s theory of the tides, as developed in the 
‘* Mécanique Céleste,” and comes to the conclu- 
sion that the objections which Airy brought 
against some of Laplace’s analytical processes, 
and the interpretation of them in numbers, in his 
‘*Tides and Waves,” are not well taken, and 
that the method of Laplace, although quite ob- 
scure, was nevertheless essentially correct. 

The pamphlet of Mr. John N. Stockwell, of 
Cleveland, on the Theory of the Moon's Motion, 
will be likely to give rise to controversy, as it is 
a further extension of previous papers which we 
have noticed. Mr. Stockwell, after referring to 
the fuct which has already called forth reply, 
that the present lunar tables do not satisfactori- 
ly represent the moon’s place, finds the explana- 
tion of this in the very outset of the lunar theory 
itself, where he claims that a fundamental error 


| of M. De la Bastie. 


This establishment will em- | 


has been made, and in this work lays the foun- 
dation for a lunar theory on what he considers 
correct bases. 

In the sudden death (September 13, aged six- 
ty-four, by heart-disease) of Professor I. A. Lap- 
ham, of Milwaukee, American science has lost 
one of its warmest friends and supporters. ‘To 
Mr. Lapham more than to any other one per- 
son the country owes the establishment of the 
Weather Bureau at Washington. He was also 
intrumental in securing for Wisconsin its State 
survey. 

In Physics, the month has been characterized 
by the appearance of some valuable papers. De 
Luynes and Feil—the former well known from 
his researches on the Prince Rupert's drop—have 
made some experiments on the hardened glass 
They find that this glass 
presents many points of analogy with the Prince 
Rupert's drop, as well in the mode of production 
as of fracture. ‘Though it is not ordinarily pos- 
sible to cut a piece of this glass with a saw, a 
drill, or a file without its flying in pieces, yet in 
some cases it may be done. A disk, for exam- 


| ple, may be drilled through its centre without 
. “a | bed 
The erection of the magnificent solar observa- 


fracture, though not elsewhere. A square plate 
of St. Gobain glass thus hardened showed in po- 
larized light a black cross, the lines of which were 
parallel to the sides. It is always possible to saw 
such a plate along these lines without fracture, 
though beyond them, either parallel or transverse 
to them, any attempt to cut the plate fractures 
it. If the two fragments of a plate thus cut be 
examined in polarized light, the arrangement of 
the dark bands and colored fringes shows the 
molecular state to have altered by the division. 
Placing the one plate directly upon the other in 
the original position, both bands and fringes dis- 
appear; while if reversed and superposed, the ef- 
fect is increased, being that due to a plate of 
double thickness; hence the tension in the plate 
is symmetrical with reference to the saw cut. 
We may conclude, therefore, that while harden- 
ed glass is in a state of tension, it may always be 
cut in certain directions when the resulting pieces 
“an take a condition of stable equilibrium. This 
is easily determined by examination with polar- 
ized light. In the case of fracture the fragments 
are always symmetrically arranged with relation 
to the point where the equilibrium was first de- 
stroyed. The authors have also examined into 
the cause of the bubbles so generally seen in 
hardened glass. They find them to be produced 
at the moment of hardening, and to disappear, 
or nearly so, when the glass is annealed. ‘They 
hence conclude that they are due to the impris- 
oning of minute masses of gas in the glass, these 
masses becoming enormously dilated when the 
glass is hardened; this dilatation, which is act- 
ually 1700 or 1800 times the original volume, 
being caused by the contraction of the surround- 
ing glass produced in the process of hardening. 
Pfaff has made some experiments upon the 
plasticity of ice, in order to throw additional light 
upon glacier motion. In none of the hitherto 
recorded observations is any mention made of 
the amount of pressure necessary to changé the 
form of ice, though Moseley observed that to pull 
apart an ice cylinder a weight of 54 to 9 atmos- 
pheres was required to the square inch, and to 
fracture it a pressure of 74 to 9 atmospheres. 
Pfaff has sought to determine the minimum press- 
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ure at which ice yields, and has proved that even | 
the slightest pressure is sufficient if it act contin- | 
uously, and if the temperature of the ice and of 
its surroundings be near the melting-point. In 
one experiment a hollow iron cylinder 11.5 milli- 
meters in diameter sunk into the ice 3 millimeters | 
in two hours, it being surrounded with snow, the | 
temperature varying from —1° to 0.5°. When 

the temperature rose above the melting-point, it 

sank 3 centimeters in one hour! scarcely a trace | 
of water resulting. A steel rod a square centi- 
meter in section, when pressed with one-third of 
an atmosphere, sank into the ice 14 millimeters | 
in three hours, the temperature being 2.5°. ‘The 
flexibility of ice was shown by placing a parallelo- 
piped 52 centimeters long, 2.5 centimeters broad, 
and 1.3 centimeters thick upon wooden supports 
placed near its ends. From February 8 to 15, | 
the temperature varying from —12° to —3.5°, | 
the middle portion sank only 11.5 millimeters. 

But the succeeding twenty-four hours the tem- 

perature was higher, and the middle of the bar | 
sank 9 millimeters. From 8 a.m. to 2 p.m. the 

increase was 3 millimeters, when the bar broke, 
the temperature being +3°. ‘The whole bend- | 
ing was 23.5 millimeters. Similar experiments | 
were made upon the ductility of ice ; it elongated 

by traction. From these results it is easily seen | 
why a glacier’s motion increases with the tem- | 
perature. 

Decharme has communicated an additional pa- 


and observed that not only was the brass no lon- 
ger attacked, but the boilers supplied from these 


| condensers were entirely free from incrustation, 
| Direct experiments of the author's have eontirm. 
led this fact. 


The explanation of it he finds 
either in the electric current thus generated in 
the boiler, the zine being positive and the iron 
negative, or more probably in the hydrogen con- 
tinually set free in minute quantity on the iron 
surface, thus preventing the adherence of scale, 


| (The author does not seem to be aware that this 


same device is not new, having been employed 
for this purpose for many years in the United 
States. ) 

Mayer has proposed a simple mode of obtain- 


ing thermographs of the isothermals of the solar 


disk by the use of Meusel’s double iodide. Thin 
paper, smoked on one side, is covered on the oth- 
er with the iodide, and is exposed to the sun's 
image, formed by a telescopic object-glass, the 
aperture being at first only that necessary to give 
the smallest area of blackened iodide with a sharp 
contour. ‘This he calls the area of maximum 
temperature. On enlarging the aperture, the 
black area gradually extends, forming a series 


of new isothermal lines with the successive en- 


largements. Some interesting conclusions have 
already been reached, and it is the author’s in- 
tention to make a thorough investigation of the 
vast field thus opened. 

‘Troost and Hautefeuille have made a calori- 





per on the sonorous flames previously described | metrical investigation on iron and manganese 
by him, in which he gives experimental reasons | silicides. ‘They conclude, first, that silicon in com- 
for believing that the air which is blown against | bining with manganese evolves considerable heat, 
the flame, and which he supposed to act solely and hence that the compound thus formed is very 
mechanically, plays also a chemical part. He | Stable—a fact already proved for carbon. Sec- 
finds that using a Bunsen burner, the sound is | ond, that the similarity of these two substances, 
extremely feeble unless the air openings be | carbon and silicon, appears also when their action 
closed and the flame be luminous. Moreover, | on iron is considered; they both act as if they 
neither carbon dioxide nor nitrogen gases will} were dissolved in the metal. 
produce the sound unless oxygen be mixed with| Lundquist has given the results of his calcula- 
it. The author hence believes that the sound | tions to determine the distribution of heat in the 
results from the small explosions which are in- | normal sun spectrum, founded on certain meas- 
cessantly produced by the combination of the | urements of Lamansky’s. He represents the in- 
oxygen of the air with the carbon and hydrogen | tensity of this heat graphically, and gives curves 
of the flame when the combustion of this is al-| in which the ordinates represent intensities, and 
ready incomplete. ‘That the sound should be | the abscissas wavelengths. It appears from these 
well pronounced, therefore, the presence of air or | curves ‘‘ that in the normal spectrum of the sun 
of oxygen mixed with some inert gas is nec- the maximum of heat is situated about in the 
essary. middle of the luminous spectrum, and diminish- 
Bresina has described a simple method of | es on both sides of this point,” thus confirming 
comparing the rates of vibration of two sounding | entirely the experimental results obtained by Dr. 
air columns by means of oscillating flames. ‘To | John W. Draper in 1872. In the electric spec- 
the jets supplying two ordinary singing tubes are trum, however, assuming T'yndall’s results as 
affixed lateral branches, by which the gas from | data, calculation gives a curve in which the max- 
each may also be supplied to a second burner | imum of heat is near the line A. In this case 
supported on a convenient lateral stand. When | the distribution of heat is not equal in both halves 
the flames in the tubes sing, those outside vi-| of the visible spectrum. 
brate in unison with them; and by means of a| Rayet has published a paper on the conical 
revolving mirror the ratio of the two may easily | solar dials of the ancients, particularly that of 
be ascertained by counting. If the two singing | Heracleus of Latmos, with a view to bring to 
flames are connected to the same exterior flame, | light the amount of knowledge possessed by their 
the combined vibration is seen in the mirror. constructors. ‘The interior surface of these dials 
Lesueur recommends strongly the use of zinc | constitutes a cone, the section of which by the 
to prevent the formation of incrustations in steam- upper horizontal surface being a curve of the 
boilers. His attention was called to the subject | second degree, either an ellipse (dials of Herac- 
by observing that the brass stays of a surface | leus and at Naples), a hyperbola (dial at Athens), 
condenser in a steam-vessel were reduced, after | or a parabola (Phenician dial). The latter curve 
a few years of service, to a mass of spongy cop- | requires that one of the generatrices of the cone 
per, the zinc having entirely disappeared. This | should be rigorously horizontal, and has been 
having occurred repeatedly, the constructors of | only once observed. But the dials were not 
these condensers placed zine in the condensers, | made in this way ; the cone was traced with any 
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convenient proportions, subject only to the con- | 


dition that its summit should be on a perpendic- 
ular from the centre of the base. 

Bunsen has given an account of some new 
methods in spectrum analysis, in which he has 
sought to render the use of the spark for obtaining 


spectra as easy and as general as that of the gas | 


flame. ‘The first portion of his paper is devoted 


to a description of the battery coil and spark ap- | 
the second gives the results | 


paratus required ; 
of his investigations in this way, par ticularly with 
the rarer elements. 
by three spectrum plates, uncolored, showing the 
spectra of thirty elements and compounds. 


Watts has described a new form of microme- | 


ter for use with the spectroscope, in which one 
of the lines of the spectrum itself is substituted | 
for the cross wires. ‘This line may be the sodi- 
um line, which is almost always present in gas- 
flame spectra, a hydrogen line with vacua tubes, 
or a Fraunhofer line in solar work. 
ard line is displaced by a micrometer screw, by 


it from one point of a spectrum to another may 
be ascertained. ‘The micrometer screw is at- 
tached to the upper half of a divided lens placed 
between the prism and the observing telescope, 
and moves this half over the lower, which is 
fixed, 

Adams has devised a new polariscope for ex- 
amining the rings of crystals, the objects had in 
view being (1) to obtain a large field, (2) to secure 
the means of measuring both the rings and the 
axial angles, and (3) to be able to immerse the 
crystal in liquid. ‘The peculiarity of the optical 
arrangement is that the crystal section is placed 
at the common centre of curvature of two nearly 
hemispherical lenses, so that its relation to these 
is unchanged when the crystal and lenses are 
rotated about any axis parallel to its surfaces and 
passing through this centre. 

In General Chemistry a few important addi- 
tions have been made to our knowledge. Dela- 
chanal and Mermet have prepared a compound 
of platinum, tin, and oxygen analogous to the 
gold compound known as the purple of Cassius. 
When the brown liquid which is obtained when 
a solution of platinic chloride is mixed with one 
of stannous chloride is diluted with water and 
boiled, a brown substance is precipitated which, 
when well washed with hot water, contains no 
chlorine, but only oxygen, tin, and platinum. 
‘The authors have also ‘prepared the same sub- 
stance by placing a strip of tin in platinic chlo- 
ride. Its composition somewhat varies with its 
mode of preparation. 

Friedel has produced a direct union of methyl 
oxide and hydrogen chloride—a body which, 
since both of its constituents can exist free, must 
be classed with the molecular compounds of Ke- 
kulé. But Friedel shows that this body is not 
decomposed when converted into vapor, and 
hence argues that the ordinary rules of chemical 
union should be extended to it. 
be done by supposing its oxygen to act as a tet- 
rad or its chlorine a triad. 
chloride and methyl chloride do not unite even 
at —18° to —20°, the author inclines to the for- | 
mer view, and supports it by other cases, such 
as water of crystallization—a view of the mat- 
ter which was taken some years ago by Wolcott | 
Gibbs. 


‘The memoir is accompanied | 





Ramsay has examined the properties of ethyl- 
| thiosulphate of sodium prepared by the action 
of ethyl bromide on sodium thiosulphate. He 
finds that it is exceedingly unstable, decompos- 
ing spontaneously in a few weeks. ‘The precip- 
itates produced in its solutions by silver, lead, or 
barium nitrates are even more rapidly decom- 
posed, only a few hours being required. When 
distilled with phosphoric chloride a complex re- 
| action takes place, ethyl disulphide being one of 
| the products. 

Deering has noted some points worthy of no- 
tice in examining waters by the ammonia meth- 
;od. He observes that the tint after the addition 

of the Nessler solution increases constantly i 
depth ; hence he makes a caramel solution after 
ten minutes to imitate the distillate, and uses 
that for comparison. He also notes that dis- 
tilled water contains ammonia; that potable wa- 


| ters yield ammonia in the second, third, and 
This stand- 


fourth fractions; that commercial stick potash 


| gives ammonia when distilled with water; and 
which the amount of motion necessary to move | 


that an aqueous extract of peat gives much am- 
monia when distilled with sodium carbonate. 

Griffin describes his new form of portable gas 
furnace, in which a pound of cast iron can be 
melted in thirty-five minutes, and the new meth- 
od of supporting crucibles inl it. 

In Organic Chemistry, Prevost has given a 
new and simple method of preparing epichlor- 
hydrin, which consists in warming dichlorhydrin 
in a capacious retort attached to a receiver, and 
adding pulverized sodium hydrate to it in the 


proportion of 250 grams to 550 cubic centimeters 
of dichlorhydrin, the temperature being kept be- 
Almost pure epichlorhydrin distills 


low 130°. 
over. 

Stenhouse and Groves have shown that by the 
prolonged action of chlorine upon pyrogallol, two 
new bodies are formed, which they call respect- 
ively mairogallol and leucogallol. The former 
is produced by a long-continued action of the 
gas, and crystallizes from boiling glacial acetic 
acid, or from mixed ether and glacial acid, in 
brilliant orthorhombic prisms, Leucogallol forms 
crystalline crusts composed of minute colorless 
needles, 

Miintz and Ramspacher propose to determine 
tannin in its solutions by fikering these, under 
pressure if necessary, through a piece of fresh 
hide. This combines with the tannin, and the 
filtrate is entirely free from this substance. A 
section of the skin afterward shows a line in the 
middle, above which the skin has thus been con- 
verted into leather. 

Microscopy.—We find in the August number 
of the Journal of the Quekett Microscopical Club 
the description of an ingenious arrangement for 
cleaning very thin covers without breaking them. 
It consists of a small tube of brass or steel, about 
an inch in diameter, and the same in height, into 
which fits loosely a weighted plug. To the low- 
er end of this plug is cemented a piece of chamois 





This can only | 


Since hydrogen | 


leather. Another piece of leather is stretched 
upon a flat pieee of wood or plate glass to form 
a pad, which completes the apparatus. The 
tube being placed upon the pad, the moistened 
thin cover is dropped into it, and the weighted 
plug placed on it; holding the tube well down 
on the pad, one can rub as much as necessary 
without any danger of breaking, the weight of 
| the plug giving sufficient pressure to clean the 
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glass. The manipulation is quite easy, and it is 
difficult to break the glass. 

In the same number of the journal is an inter- | 
esting paper, by Mr. W. F. Woods, on the rela- 
tion of Buc ephalus tothe cockle. He states that, 
in contradistinction to the opinion of M,. Lacaze- 
Duthiers, who has described it as a cercarian | 
form of some unknown Distoma, that either, first, 


the mode of increase of contagium within the 
body. 

While connected for a few weeks with Hay- 
‘den’s United States Survey of the Territories, 
Dr. A. S. Packard, Jun., discovered on the shores 
of Great Salt Lake a new cave-insect fauna an- 
alogous to that of Mammoth Cave. A new blind 


| white thousand-legs, a myriapodous insect, and 


the Bucephalus is the larva of the cockle (and if | a singular harvest-man, a spider-like form, both 
not, it remains an interesting question for solution | new to science, were discovered in » cave about 
what is), or, second, the Bucephalus is a parasite ; | two hundred feet above the present level of the 
but if so, it does not render the cockle sterile, as | lake, on the bottom of which were fossil fresh- 
asserted by Lacaze-Duthiers, and, third, the con- water shells. We now know that this cave was 
saci vo of the tube with the ovisacs, as established | made during the pliocene-tertiary period, and 
by presence of eggs in both, proves that it is not | we have some data in ascertaining the length of 
an independent sporocyst, but an organ of the | time necessary for the origination of these pecul- 
cockle, while, fourth, if this connection be denied, | iar cave forms. This discovery throws light on 
the Bucephalus must still be developed from eggs | the probable geological age of the cave fauna of 
seen in the tube. | Mammoth, Wyandotte, Weyer’s, and other caves 
In contradiction of a third assertion by Lacaze- | in the Atlantic States. 

Duthiers, Dr. Wallich writes as follows in the} Dr. Packard also studied the fauna of Great 
Lancet (June 12) on the subject of nutrition of | Salt Lake, finding a new insect larva living in 
the protozoan. He states that for fifteen years | the brine. He also studied the development of 
he has stood alone in maintaining that the law | the brine shrimps (. Artemia), discovering the lar- 
i of nutrition which prevails in the case of the | va. The entire history of the Ephydra fly, so 
higher orders of the animal kingdom, and con- | abundant in the lake, was also ascertained. 
stitutes the fundamental distinction between it | Among injurious insects, the Caloptenus spre- 
and the vegetable kingdom, fails in the case of | tus has been found on the grounds of the State 
the simplest and humblest creatures; and he ex- | Agricultural College at Amherst, Massachusetts. 
presses a belief that the lower rhizopods provide | On comparing specimens with some received 
for their nutrition and growth by eliminating | from California through Mr, Henry Edwards, of 
from the medium in which they live the inor- | San Francisco, no differences in size of body or 
‘i ganic elements that enter into the composition | wings were discovered on careful comparisons 
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of their protoplasm, and that there is no hard- | 
and-fast line between the two extremes of the | 
two great kingdoms, but a gradual transition and | 
ov erlapping from both sides. The results of | | 
deep-sea explorations, and especially the exam- 
ination of the Tuscarora soundings, do not con- 
firm this view; the vegetable growths, even at 
extremest depths, proceed pari passu into the an- 
imal, and we see as yet no reason why the same | 
provision that holds good in the case of the high- 
er and terrestrial organisms should not be ex- 
tended to the humblest marine or aqueous forms. 
We learn from a contemporary that in order 
to facilitate the microscopical examination of 
the eye in cases of disease, M. Monoyer has con- 
trived a modification of Siebel’s ophthalmoscope, 
so arranged that three persons can make simul- 
taneous observations. In the Monthly Micro- 
scopical Journal for September, 1875, is an in- 
teresting paper by Worthington G. Smith on the 
resting spores of the potato fungus, or the ‘‘new” 
potato disease, as it has been called, and he shows 
that it is no other than the old enemy in disguise, 
Peronospora infestans, in an unusual and excited 
condition. The article is well illustrated, and 
worthy the attention of microscopists interested 
in the study of these parasitic organisms. In the 
same journal is the conclusion of Dr. Bastian’s 
address on the microscopic germ theory of dis- 
ease, in which he insists that the facts already 
known abundantly suffice to displace the narrow 
and exclusive vital theory, and to re-establish a 
broader physico-chemical theory of fermentation, 
and that the original notion, borrowed from the | 
vital theory of fermentation, that all the organ- 
isms met with in a fermenting mixture are strict- 
ly lineal descendants of those originally intro- 
duced as ferments, must disappear with the vital 
theory itself, and with it the old explanation of 





made by Dr. Packard. 

The phylloxera has also occurred for the first 
time in the vineyard of the Amherst Agricultur- 
al College, while the Colorado potato beetle is 
| abundant and destructive within eighteen miles 
of Boston, and in other parts of Massachusetts 
as well as ‘Connecticut. 

The American Naturalist for September con- 
tains an illustrated article on the crocodile of 
Florida, by Mr. W. 'T. Hornaday. Much infor- 
mation concerning the habits of this animal, 
which was first discovered in 1870 by the late 
Professor Wyman, is given in the present article. 

Professor G. Brown Goode notices in the Amer- 
ican Naturalist the occurrence of an albino had- 
dock and an albino eel, and it seems that speci- 
mens of albinos of both of these fishes oceur in 
the museum of the Peabody Academy of Science 
at Salem. 

Botany.—The lover of trees will welcome the 
report on the trees and shrubs growing naturally 


|in the forests of Massachusetts, by Mr. George 


B. Emerson, which is enriched with a number 
of finely executed plates by Mr. Isaac Sprague. 
A new feature consists in colored views of the 
leaves of the different species as they appear in the 
fall. We learn that the much-wished-for Flora 
of California, by Professor W. H. Brewer, is fast 
approaching completion, and will be given to the 
public probably during the coming winter. 

In the Journal of Botany Mr. J. Cosmo Mel- 
ville describes some new alge found by him at 
Key West. De Bary, in the Botanische Zei- 
tung, gives an account of the formation of the 
prothallus in Chara, with some interesting re- 
marks on partheno-genesis in Chara crinita. 

Under the head of Agricultural Science we 
have previously reported the results of observa- 
tions by Fautrat, in France, on the influence 
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of forests upon rain- fall. From these it appear- 
ed that the air above a forest is more nearly sat- 
urated with moisture than at the same elevation 
above cleared land, and, further, that the fall of 
rain was greater in the 
situation. Fautrat has since shown, however, 
that the amount of rain actually received by the 
soil is less under the cover of the forest than | 
on the open land. Of the rain-water received a 
part is evaporated, and only the remainder con- 
tributes to the supply of streams. By compar- 
ative observations Fautrat finds the evaporation | 
only one-tenth as great from the soil of the for- | 
est as from that of open land. So the forest 
soil is actually much more moist, and furnishes 


to springs and streams more water from rain | 


than the same area of cleared land. 

Again, there is more moisture above forests, 
to be carried over cultivated land and deposited 
as dew upon the cooled earth at aight. Forests 


are therefore in a double sense useful as retain- | 


ers and furnishers of moisture to the earth. 


Simon claims to have settled the vexed que;- | 


tion whether humic acid contains nitrogen or 
not by showing 
non-nitrogenous bodies it is free from nitrogen, 
but that it takes on nitrogen from the air, at the 
same time becoming soluble in water. He states 
that humic acid kept out of contact with air 
and especially nitrogen, is insoluble in water, 
and remains so. On exposure to air, however, 
it absorbs nitrogen with evolution of carbonic 


acid and formation of humate of ammonia, which | 
In this view, peat and muck | 


is soluble in water. 


are valuable not only as amendments and for the | 
fertilizing material they contain, but also as pur- 


veyors of atmospheric nitrogen to the soil. 

Some time ago Grandeau propounded the nov- 
el theory that the fertility of soils depends not 
upon the absolute amount of their mineral plant- 
food, but chiefly upon the amount which was 


combined with organic substances, and cited a} 


number of experiments with a very fertile Rus- 
sian black earth soil in defense of his view. 
Simon has lately sought a confirmation of this 
theory in the artificial preparation of organo- 
mineral compounds such as are assumed by 
Grandeau to exist in nature. He has succeeded 
in obtaining several quite strongly marked com- 
pounds of phosphoric acid with organic matter | 
from humic acid. It is probable that by such 
investigations very valuable light may be thrown 
upon the action of humus in vegetable nutrition. 
The fact has become universally recognized 
that in many superphosphates the phosphoric | 
acid which has been rendered soluble by addition 
of sulphuric (or hydrochloric) acid to tribasic 
phosphate of lime ‘‘reverts” after a time to an | 
fnsoluble or less soluble form. ‘This process of 


reversion of phosphoric acid has been variously | 


explained. Most commonly, however, it is re- 
garded as a formation of either dibasic (neutral) 
phosphate of lime with the lime or of phosphate 
of iron or alumina with the sesquioxides of iron 
and alumina present. Millot has published in the 
Comptes Rendus some accounts of investigations 


which lead him to infer that in superphosphates | 


in which enough sulphuric acid has been added 
to unite with the whole of the lime this reversion 


is not to be sought in the formation of a dibasic | 


phosphate of lime, but rather in that of phos- | 
phates of iron and alumina. 


former than in the latter | 


that when first prepared from | 


, | crystallized monobromeamphor, 


| The reversion of solub le sheep horie's ac i of su- 
perphosphates when applied to calcareous soils has 
been studied by Ritthausen. He concludes that 
| the process is more or less rapid in proportion as 
| the calcareous material is more 
| finely divided; that the final product of the re- 
action of the phosphoric acid and the lime is 
neutral or dibasic phosphate ; and finally that the 
actual loss from the reversion of the phosphoric 
acid to this dicaleic p hosphe ate is not so great as 
might at first seem, since the latter is not wholly 
| insoluble in pure water, and is quite soluble in 
water containing carbonic acid. 

An interesting contribution to our knowledge 
of the composition of such roots as beets and 
turnips has been made by Schultze and Urich in 
investigations on field beets. (Runkelriiben, Beta 
| rapacea alba?) In the analysis of fodder mate- 
rials it has been customary to assume that all the 
organic nitrogen occurs in the form of albumi- 
noids. Schultze and Urich found, however, that 
|only 21.6 to 38.9 per cent. of the nitrogenous 
material of their beets was present in the form 
of albuminoids, and that 34.0 to 45.7 per cent. 
existed in the form of amides. Asaparagin was 
|not detected, but betain was found in consider- 
able quantities in the beets. 

Clin has given a method for the preparation of 


or less loose and 


being camphor 
|in which an atom of bromine has replaced one of 
hydrogen by the direct action, at 100° C., of bro- 
mine upon camphor. ‘The specimens shown to the 
French Academy were magnificently crystallized. 
Bourneville finds that monobromcamphor " 
lessens the number of beats of the heart, 
|lessens the number of inspirations, (3) bona 
| the temperature of the body, (4) possesses pow- 
| erful sedative properties, and (5) produces ordi- 
| narily no disturbance of the digestive organs. It 
has been used with good effect in nervous affec- 
tions, even in cases of long standing. 
Engixeering.—The board of engineers con- 
vened by Captain Eads to examine and pass judg- 
| ment upon his plans for the improvement of the 
mouth of the Mississippi has, after a careful con- 
sideration of the subject in all its details, emphat- 
| ically indorsed the feasibility of this great work. 
With respect to details, a number of minor mod- 
| ifications to the plan proposed are recommended. 
| Of these perhaps the most important is the rec- 
ommendation that the proper line for the east- 
| ward jetty shall begin about 6380 feet from the 
| ** Land’s End,” and about 1080 feet beyond the 
mattress laid September 1, and on the line sub- 
mitted by Captain Eads. A slight modification 
| of its. curvature is likewise suggested, so as to 
| render the action of the current more effective, 
| and secure greater solidity, and also that this jetty 
| should overlap the end of the west jetty by at 
least 300 feet. As to the proper width between 
the jetties at their outer ends, the board recom- 
mends that it remain as designed by Captain 
Eads, at 1000 feet at the water surface at ordi- 
nary high tide. Upon the question of priority 
of construction of different parts of the work, it 
is recommended that the foundation of the east 
jetty be secured out to a depth of thirty feet, and 
| of the west jetty to twenty feet, and that the east 
| jetty be carried up to the water-line before rais- 
ing the mattress wall of the west jetty to the same 
| level, leaving the construction details of the pier- 
[heads for future consideration. U pon the gen- 
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eral atures of te improvement plan the board | States-General of the Netherlands for re-exam- 
reports as follows: ‘* After attentive examination ining into the possibility of draining the Zuyder. 
of the plan of construction, consisting of a com- | Zee, and for soundings to determine the charac- 
bination of willow mattresses and stone, now in ter of the soil at its bottom. 
execution by Mr. Eads, the board finds it to be a| It is proposed to establish a subterranean pneu- 
modification of methods long in use in Holland | matic postal service between Versailles and Paris, 
and elsewhere. It is essentially the same as that | in order to facilitate communication between the 
applied to the jetties of the mouth of the Oder, | seat of the government at the former and the 
and also to the jetties at the new mouth of the | general service of the government departments 
Maas, so satisfactorily as to draw from the legis- at the latter place. ‘The line proposed will be 
lative body of Holland the expression that ‘their double, permitting the carriage of twenty kilos 
complete success has removed all doubts as to | of dispatches an hour in both directions. 
the possibility of making piers at sea on our! From the annual report of the Secretary of the 
coast.’ It is, moreover, the same essentially as | American Iron and Steel Association, which has 
that adopted by the recent commission [1874] for | just appeared, we learn that the total production 
these works.” | of rolled iron in the United States in 1874, in- 
The government works at Iallett’s Point hav- | cluding Bessemer steel rails, was 1 839,560. net 
ing for their purpose the removal of the Hell | tons, as compared with 1,966,445 tons in 1873, 
Gate obstructions to the navigation of New York | a decrease of only 126, 885 tons. ‘This decrease 
Ilarbor are now very near completion. The | was all in rails. ‘The home production of Bes- 
work of excavation is completed, and comprises | semer steel rails in 1874, from the same authori- 
a surface of two and a quarter acres. At the in-| ty, was 144,944 net tons, against 129,015 tons in 
tersection of the headings and galleries columns | 1873, a gain of 15,929 tons. ‘The production of 
or piers are left standing, and by these, which | Bessemer rails in this country since the inaugu- 
number 172, the roof of rock, some ten feet in | ration of the industry in 1867 has been as fol- 
thickness, is supported. Some ten or fifteen | lows in net tons: 
holes of two and three inches diameter are now 





; aches : P HOUR oy ayes Ru Cee ee 38,250 
being bored by steam-drills in each of the col-| 1968............. 925 | 18T9:;...050005. 94,070 
umns, and three-inch holes, about five feet apart, | 1869...........+ 32080 = st eeeeeenees 129,015 
in the roof. ‘These holes will contain eight and | 25!0+++++++-+++++ 4 MB ranysoaynes Mare 


ten pound charges of nitro-glycerine, and will be| The Railroad Gazette places the extent of 
all connected together by gas-pipe filled with the | new railroad constructed in the United States in 
same explosive. ‘These borings are about half | | 1875, up to September 25, at 746 miles, against 
completed, and will be finished in a month or | 1025 miles reported for the same period in 1874, 
two. When all is ready, the water will be let | 2507 miles in 1873, and 4623 in 1872. 

into the excavation and the whole series of | In our monthly record of Mechanical novel- 
charges exploded simultaneously by electricity. | ties we may note that the ponderous 81-ton gun 
It is calculated that if only half the charges are | has just been completed at the royal gun fac- 
exploded, the work will be effectually accom- | | tories at Woolwich. Its length is thirty-three 
plished. ‘The filling of the holes will occupy | feet, and its diameter varies from two feet at the 
some time during the coming winter, and the muzzle to about six feet at the breech; while 
firing of the mine is looked for about June or | internally the bore measures twenty-seven feet, 
July next. | and will just admit a projectile of fourteen and a 

‘The new work at Flood Rock is now in prog- | half inches diameter. 

ress, and a shaft has been sunk to the depth of | A lately invented street rail for horse-cars is 
fifty feet in the solid rock. ‘The same system | designed to do away with the battering of the 
will be pursued here as at Hallett’s Point, save | rail ends and the jolting of passengers. ‘The 
that the excavations will be much greater in ex- | novelty consists in its having the head and the 
tent; and the time occupied in their completion | flange separate, and in the fact that the upper 
will depend chiefly upon the appropriations made | and lower pieces are laid down in such a manner 
by Congress. ‘The removal of the reef at Hal- | /as to break joints. ‘This novel combination, it 
lett’s Point will materially lessen the dangers of | is claimed, gives a smooth, continuous rail line, 
the Hell Gate passage, and will prove of perma- | having unusual rigidity. The lower piece, or 


nent advantage to commerce. flange, is so designed that it may be reversed 
The laying of the direct United States cable | when worn, thus offering a new surface for wear. 
was completed on September 5. At the last meeting of the Franklin Institute 


From a paper read before the British Associa- | a resolution was adopted appointing a commit- 
tion at its late meeting it appears that work | tee to test the strength of irons and steels em- 
upon the Severn Tunnel, a project undertaken ployed in the construction of boilers and bridges, 
by the Great Western Railway Company to eon- | and appropriating $1000 for the expenses of 
nect their system at Bristol with that in South conducting the tests; also a resolution indorsing 
Wales, is being pushed forward. ‘The tunnel | the proposition for ‘the establishment of a Muse- 
will be about four and a half miles in length, | um of Industrial Art in the city of Philadelphia. 
one-half of which will be under the river Severn, | ‘The plan proposes a museum similar to the South 
It will connect in the most direct manner the | Kensington Museum of London, to develop art 
populous districts of South Wales with the south | industry of every kind by the best examples, free 
of England, and when completed will form the | lectures on technical subjects, and schools. The 
express route between London and South Wales. | projectors of this important enterprise are desirous 
At the same meeting the Channei Tunnel scheme | of securing the Memorial Building of the Centen- 
was the subject of considerable discussion, which | nial Exhibition for this purpose after the close of 
was in general favorable to its feasibility. the Exhibition. The enterprise has the indorse- 

A sum of 8000 florins has been voted by the! ment of all the Philadelphia scientific societies. 
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POLITICAL. 
UR Record is closed on the 21st of October. 

J —Yhe Ohio State election, October 12, re- 
sulted in the election of Hayes, the Republican 
candidate, by a majority of nearly 5000. Elec- 
tions were held the same day in Iowa and Ne- | 
braska, the Republican majority in the former 
State being over 30,000, and in the latter about 
10,000. ‘Ihe new Constitution of Nebraska was 
ratified by the people. 

The Massachusetts Republican Convention at 
Worcester, September 29, nominated Alexander 
H. Rice for Governor. 

At the reunion of the Army of the Tennessee | 
at Des Moines, Iowa, September 30, President | 
Grant made a speech memorable for its length | 
and for the stress laid upon the question of sec- 
tarian schools, He said: 

“Tf we are to have another contest in the near fu- 
ture of our national existence, I predict that the divid- 
ing line will not be Mason and Dixon’s, but between 
patriotism and inteliigence on the one side, and super- 
stition, ambition, and ignorance on the other. Now 
the centennial year of ovr national existence, I be- | 
lieve, is a good time to begin the work of strengthen- 
ing the foundations of the structure commenced by our 
patriotic forefathers one hundred years ago at Lexing- | 
ton. Let us all labor to aid all needful guarantees for 
the security of free thought, free speech, a free press, 
pure morals, unfettered religious sentiments, and of 
equal rights and privileges to all men, irrespective of } 
nationality, color, or religion. Encourage free schools, 
and resolve that not one dollar appropriated for their 
support shall be appropriated to the support of any | 
sectarian schools. Resolve that neither the State nor 
the nation, nor both combined, shall support institu- 


tions of learning other than those sufficient to afford | 
to every child growing up in the land the opportunity | 
of a good common-school education, unmixed with | 
Leave the | 


sectarian, pagan, or atheistical dogmas. 
matter of religion to the family altar, the church, and 
the private school supported entirely by private con- 
tributions. Keep the church and the state forever 
separate.” 


The President has appointed ex-Senator Zach- | 


ariah Chandler, of Michigan, Secretary of the 
Interior, to succeed Mr. Delan », resigned. 

In the town elections of Connecticut, October, | 
the constitutional amendments changing the time 
of holding the State election from spring to fall, 


making the term of office of the State officers | 


two years instead of one, and empowering the 
Legislature to restore forfeited rights to an elect- 
or, were carried by a large majority. 

The Constitutional Convention of North Car- | 
olina has completed its work and adjourned. | 
The proposed amendments number thirty-one. | 


Among these are the following: 
| 
The number of Supreme Court judges is reduced | 
from five to three; of Superior Court judges from | 
twelve to nine—all to be elected by the people. Both 
Supreme and Superior Court judges are to be elected | 
for eight years. The principle of rotation of judges | 
is adopted, and no judge can hold the courts of any | 
district twice in succession, except at intervals of four | 
years. The General Assembly is empowered to allot 
and distribute the judicial power, regulate the juris- | 
diction of the Supreme Court, all matters of appeal, | 
practice, etc. The provision in the constitution of 
1776, by which, upon a two-thirds vote of each House | 
of the General Assembly, judges of the Supreme and | 
Superior courts may be removed from office for phys- | 
ical or mental inability, is re-enacted. This power is | 
in addition to that of removal by impeachment. The 
article on suffrage and eligibility is amended in one 
important particular. Hereafter persons convicted of 
felony or other infamous crimes are denied the right 
to vote until restored to respectable citizenship by due | 


| course of law. 
| ed as to retain all fines, penalties, and forfeitures in 


| are to be provided. 


The article on education is so amend- 


the hands of the respective county officers, together 
with the poll-tax, and such property tax as is collected 
on that behalf. Separate schools for the two races 
The article on penal institutions, 
mene | etc., is 80 amended as to give the Legis- 
ature power to farm out penitentiary convicts on pub- 
lic works, public roads, etc. Intermarriage between 
whites and negroes is prohibited to the third genera- 
tion, 


The English Admiralty, in obedience to the 
indignant demands of the people of England, 
have suspended the circular of July 31, ordering 
the surrender of fugitive slaves found on board 
of British ships. 

A violent debate occurred, October 14, in the 
Bavarian Chamber of Deputies on the address 


| introduced on the 8th by the ultramontane party 
| calling for the dismissal of the ministry. 
| ty Freitag (ultramontane) reproached the gov- 


Depu- 


ernment with displaying insufficient independence 
in its relations with the Imperial government. 
He stated, also, that if the government displayed 
less fear of being domineered, they would easily 
find allies in the Federal Council in opposition 
to Prussia. Finally, the address was passed by 
a vote of 79 to 76. ‘The king refused to accept 
the resignation of the ministry. 

The Spanish note in reply to the Vatican in- 


| sists upon the maintenance of the constitutional 


provision for religious toleration. 
‘The Old Catholics in Germany have decided 
to abrogate the celibacy of the priesthood. 


DISASTERS. 


September 26.—A dummy train near Phila- 
| delphia was run into by an excursion train on 


the Pennsylvania Railroad. Five persons killed 


| and about twenty injured. 


September 17.—Advices from St. Thomas of 
a severe hurricane. The British ship Codfish 
went ashore on St. Vincent, and twelve of her 
crew were drowned. 

September 26.—The steamer Adler came in 


| collision with the Swedish steamer King Oscar 


II, near Grimsby, England. ‘The latter sunk, 
and fourteen persons on board were drowned. 

September 28.—At Sorel, in Canada, a train 
on the Richmond, Drummond, and Arthabaska 
Railway ran off the track. Eleven persons kilil- 
ed, and twenty-four seriously injured. 

October 4.—The Swedish steamer L../. Poager, 
running between Liibeck and Copenhagen, burned 
in the Baltic. ‘Twenty-four of the passengers 
and eleven of the crew perished. 


OBITUARY. 

September 28.—By drowning, at Sea Cliff, the 
Rev. George B. Porteous, pastor of All-Souls 
Church, Brooklyn, about forty-five years of age. 

October 7.— Near Charlottesville, Virginia, 
Colonel ‘Thomas Jefferson Randolph, grandson 
of Thomas Jefferson, aged eighty-three years. 

October 21.— At Concord, Massachusetts, 
Frederic Hudson, the well-known journalist, 
aged fifty-six years. 

October 13.—In Paris, France, Jean Baptiste 
Carpeaux, the sculptor, aged forty-eight years. 

October 20.—In Paris, France, Sir Charles 
Wheatstone, F.R.S., aged seventy-three years. 
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LLUDING to the Ion. S. 8. Cox’s inter- 
LA esting ‘‘ Legislative Humors,” in the Oc- 
tober number of this Magazine, a friend at De- 
troit sends the following, of John Randolph, 
which Mr. Cox omitted : 

Mr. Clay’s fondness for whist was well known. 
In reply to Mr. Clay’s charge that Randolph was 
an ‘‘ aristocrat,” Randolph retorted, with pistol- 
finger aimed at Mr. C., ‘If a man is known by 
the company he keeps, the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky is the veriest aristocrat in the House, for 
he spends his nights in the company of kings, 
queens, and knaves.” 





A FRIEND in Des Moines, Iowa, sends to the 
Drawer an account which was recently brought 
up in court in that city, which may be service- 
able as a guide to young'accountants elsewhere : 

Mr. James Davison 

To John Benton, Dr. 

For 8 iron wheelbarrows @ $15 00.......... $45 00 

For 1 wooden do 





$30 00 

Mr. Davison returned the bill as incorrect. Mr. 
Benton sued. When called in court, Mr. Da- 
vison said it wasn’t right; first, because he never 
bought a wooden wheelbarrow, and second, if 
he had, the bill would have been $60 instead 
of $30. Mr. Benton, when called upon to ex- 
plain his account, said, ‘‘I made three iron 
wheelbarrows for Mr. Davison for $45, but for 
one that ‘ wooden [wouldn’t] do’ I deducted $15, 
and I reckon that’s right.” 

That was what the Court thought, and so ad- 
judged. 





Suoucp any of our readers happen to be going 
down to Rio de Janeiro, we can confidently com- 
mend to them as a place of comfortable refuge 
the establishment named in the following card, 
which we copy verbatim: 


THE BOTH WORLD HOTEL 
NuM. 80 BAN IGNACIO 8STREET. 
PLAZA VIEJA. 

In this establishment set as the European style re- 
ceives lodgers which will find an splended assistance 
so in eating as in habitation, therefore the master 
count with the elements necessary. 





QuITE sure are we that our clerical friends will 
appreciate the following, taken from a scholarly 
book recently published in England, and not 
likely to be reprinted here, entitled, Scripture 
Proverbs, Illustrated, Annotated, and Applied. 
By Francis Jacox.” In the chapter on ‘‘ A Time 
to Laugh” allusion is made to a Mr. Robinson, an 
inmate of Shirley Hall Asylum, who would burst 
into violent fits of laughter in church and at fu- 
nerals, Discharged from confinement as cured, 
and asked whether he considered himself perfectly 
safe from a return of the habit of laughing at seri- 
ous subjects, he declared himself confident about 
it except on one point. On the subject of laugh- 
ing in church he was still apprehensive, and for 
this reason: he had once heard a clergyman de- 
ploring the total absence in a congregation of 
conventional signs of the effect which the ser- 
mon is producing. The jester knows the effect 
of his jest by the laugh that follows it, the act- 


Drawer, 


jor gets his applause or hisses, the orator his 
| cheers, but the preacher has no index whatey- 
er; and this clergyman had expressed a wish 
that his congregation had tai/s, which they could 
wag ‘‘ without disturbing the silence of the place 
or the solemnity of the scene.” Mr. Robinson 
could never get over this; every sermon he aft- 
erward listened to was for him spoiled by it. ‘If 
a pet parson entered the pulpit, I immediately 
saw all the feminine tails wagging; if he spoke 
of the duties of children to their parents, all the 
senile male tails wagged ; and after a long dull 
sermon, when all bent forward to offer up their 
last prayer, there appeared a simultaneous wag- 
ging of ald the tails of the congregation.” 








Sreaxrine of the Prince of Wales's trip to In- 
dia, and the numberless applications of special 
correspondents who desired to go along, the fol- 
lowing is good, and the better for being strictly 
true: 

A certain very zealous special called upon Sir 
Bartle Frere, and vehemently impressed upon 
him the necessity for the press being fully rep. 
resented on the personal staff of the Prince. 

‘** But why,” asked Sir Bartle Frere, ‘‘ are you 
so anxious to be constantly in such close prox- 
imity to the Prince in India? Surely you might 
travel independently, and yet be frequently near 
him ?” 

The special grew excited. ‘‘ What, Sir Bar- 
tle, what should I do if any thing were to hap- 
pen to his Royal Highness while I was absent 
from his side ?” 

‘“*T really don’t know,” answered Sir Bartle 
Frere; ‘‘I suppose you'd be sorry, like all of 
us.” 
“Sorry, Sir Bartle!” exclaimed the special; 
**T should simply die /” 





Many are the anecdotes that have been pub- 
lished of the late John Van Baren, but the fol- 
lowing will be new to the readers of the Drawer : 
During his father’s Presidential term, ‘‘ Prince 
John,” then a very young man, indulged in many 
playful performances that were not altogether a 
delight to the paternal. On one of his visits to 
Washington the Prince stopped at Willard’s, 
where his father came, and, after a kindly greet- 
ing, said, ‘* John, I had hoped you would some 
time prove to be a worthy representative of our 
family, but I fear you never will; in fact, I am 
convinced that you will bring disgrace rather than 
reflect credit upon it.” 

“* Father,” said John, ‘you may think, because 
you happen to be President of the United States, 
that you are something more than an ordinary 
man, but permit me to say that you will never be 
known in history except as the father of John 
Van Buren.” 





Amonc the many interesting personal sketches 
and anecdotes in the Memoirs of Sir George Sin- 
clair—a book not likely to be republished in the 
United States—is the following of Sir Charles 
Wetherell, an eccentric of the first class, whose 
abilities as a lawyer won for him a set in Par- 
liament and the Attorney-Generalship. He was 
unique in relation to his dress and his deport- 








ment. No Jew old- 
clothes man would at 
any time have given 
half a crown for his 
whole wardrobe. He 
was never known to 
have a new suit of 
clothes, and conse- 
quently the prevail- 
ing belief was that he 
must have dealt in the 
apparel line with some 
second-hand clothes 
man, And to make 
matters worse in the 
way of his costume, 
he never wore braces. 
His aversion to them 
was intense. It look- 
ed as if it had been a 
part of his religious 
creed never to have 
any thing to do with 
braces. ‘The natural 
consequence of this 
persistent hostility was 
that he had constantly 
to give a shrug to his 
whole body in order to 
raise his nether gar- 
ments to their proper 
position on his person 
—a manceuvre which 
frequently called forth 
bursts of laughter in 
the House of Com- 
mons. 

His matter was in 
keeping with the odd- 
ity of his manner. 
‘Though a man of em- 
inent talents, he used 
to make strange blun- 
ders in his language. 
He reminded one of 
Lord Castlereagh, who 
in 1820 was the leader of the House of Com- | 
mons, and who used to make such blunders as 
‘* standing prostrate at the feet of royalty,” and 
“turning his back on himself.” One of his 
best blunders occurred in court. As Attorney- | 
General, he had to prosecute John Frost and 
the other Monmouthshire Chartist rioters, and, 
of course, to make out the strongest case he 
could against the prisoners. After hurling his 
invectives in no niggard measure at the heads 
of the prisoners at the bar, he wound up his fo- | 
rensic indignation to what he thought the high- 
est point it could reach, and which grammarians 
would call a confusion of metaphors, in the fol- 
lowing words: ‘‘ Yes, my lord, these daring reb- 
els, these desperate men, these enemies of all 
law and social order, came rushing down the 
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YOU'RE AN AGGERWATIN’ 
NOTHINK WITH YER. 


mountain’s side like a flock of sheep, each with | 


a hatchet in his hand.” 


EDITOR’S DRAWER. 
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LITTLE THING, 80 YOU ARE, AN’ TILERF’S NO DOIN’ 


LOOK AT YER SISTER THERE, HOW NIOE AN’ CLEAN SUE 
LOOKS ALONGSIDE 0’ YER!” 


on the most interesting day of his life. On the 
morning of the day of his marriage a friend of 
his found him carelessly leaning over the railing 


| at the edge of the water in St. James’s Park, and 


throwing crumbs of bread to the ducks. His 
friend, surprised at seeing him at such a place 
and so engaged within two hours of the time 
appointed for his marriage to one of the finest 
women in England—one in whose veins the blood 
of the Howards flowed—exclaimed : 

‘*What! you here to-day? I thought you 


| were going to be married this morning ?” 


** Yes,” was his answer, given with the most 
perfect nonchalance, and throwing a few more 
crumbs to the ducks, without moving from the 
railing on which he was leaning—‘‘ yes, I believe 
I am.” 

Another instance is given of the same easy- 
mindedness. A nobleman, now a duke, but then 


la marquis, had asked a friend of his, who was a 


ANOTHER character described in the Memoirs 
is the Duke of Sutherland, who was a man of 
singularly easy mind. Events of the greatest 


importance to himself personally did not for a | 
One remark- | 


moment disturb his equanimity. 
able and amusing instance of this was furnished 


better judge of carriages than himself, to accom- 


| piny him to Long Acre, to advise him in refer- 


ence to the purchase of a carriage. A day was 
fixed on for the two to go together to make the 
intended purchase; but on the day preceding 
the one appointed the then marquis wrote to 
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his friend the following brief note: ‘‘ It will not | 


be necessary to meet me to-morrow to go to Long 
Acre to look for a carriage. From a remark 
made by the duke [his father] to-day, I fancy 
I am going to be married!” Not only had the 
marquis left his father to choose a bride for him 
and to make the other matrimonial arrangements, 
but when the intimation was made to him by the 
duke that the future marchioness had been fixed 
on, he seemed to view the whole affair as if it had 


to repeat his last words with increased vigor, 
Mr. Clopton, finding his tongue was tuned to 
rhyme, then abandoned explanation and went on 
with the other services. 





We are indebted to Mr. Boucicault for the 
last and best anecdote about ‘‘ the life-insurance 
man.” In alluding to certain comments on the 
originality of his plays, he says: ‘‘ Another re- 





proach is that I have deserted the field of legiti- 
mate comedy (to which I contributed such works 
| as London Assurance and Old Heads and Young 
Hearts) to cultivate a lower drama, as the Col- 
leen Bawn and Arrah-na-Pogue; that I owed it 
to my fame to maintain the standard of my rep- 
utation. I write to the taste of the times. [ 


been one which did not concern him in the least. 
In a recent number of Blackwood's Magazine 
is an article on the London police courts, in 
' @ which many curious incidents of London life are 
described. One of these illustrates the great 
power devolved upon the police magistrates over | don’t care a button for posterity, nor write to 
vagrants and beggars. It is as follows: /amuse unborn generations, Posterity is a bad 
We heard the following case narrated not | audience. It reminds me of what an old Cali- 
long ago by the magistrate at whose court it oc- | fornian replied when a life-insurance company 
curred, Just as he was leaving the bench an old | was first introduced into San Francisco, and he 
blind man and a little girl were placed in the | was asked to support it: ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘I’ve 
dock. <A constable stated that while he was on | no opinion of a speckelation whar a man has got 
‘ duty in the street a gentleman had directed his | to die to realize.’ So it is with poets who write 
F attention to the little girl, had called the child | for posterity.” 
and given her a half-penny, and then ordered him | 
| 
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| to take her into custody. Tue following anecdotes of the late Judge 
**T could not leave the old blind man in the | Martin Grover are told by a gentleman who 
street,” said the officer, ‘‘so I brought them both | knew him long and intimately, and who appre- 
before your worship.” ciated him not only as an able lawyer and judge, 
The magistrate inquired whether the old man | but as one of the most genial and witty men of 
was known to the police as a habitual beggar. Western New York. His self-possession never 
**Oh no,” was thereply. ‘* He has been about | deserted him. He was once trying a cause be- 
, for many years. He gets his living by fiddling | fore Judge Dayton. After a time the judge be- 
; pee for the sailors. ‘The little girl is his grandchild, | came impatient at what he believed the unneces- 
and leads him about. He may have begged now | sary detail of the facts i in the case. ‘‘'This case, 
and then when he’s very hard up, but it’s very | Mr. Grover,” said he, ‘‘is in a nut-shell.” Gro- 
I seldom, if at all.” | ver continued the case without regarding this 
‘The magistrate discharged the prisoners, and | remark. ‘‘ Mr. Grover,” said the judge, some- 
almost immediately afterward the gentleman who | what sharply, ‘‘this case is in a nut-shell. You 
had given the half-penny to the child, and then | are taking up too much time with it.” 
4 given the child into custody, entered and took} ‘It may be in a nut-shell, your honor,” said 
/ his seat by the side of the magistrate, who told | Grover ; ** but then, I think this Court is bound 
him he had dismissed the case. | to take judicial knowledge that nut-shells are of 
**Tam sorry for it,” he said: ‘It would have | all sizes, from an Alleghany County beech-nut 
been a very good thing for that child if you had | up to a cocoa-nut. And this case, with all re- 
4) sent her to an industrial school.” spect to your honor, is in a cocoa-nut shell, and 
fit ** And what would her grandfather have done | if you don’t let me try it in my own way, Peck 
: s 5 without her?” asked the magistrate. there will make beech-nuts, and small ones at 
mi BY ‘** He might have got a dog,” was the reply. that, of my client.” 
Such is benevolence when it runs mad. ‘The judge took this reply pleasantly, and Gro- 
ver continued in his own way. 
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Z Many are the stories of John Randolph of 
Roanoke, and here is another one that has just | 
cropped up from some source that does not seem | as a justice of the Supreme Court in the Eighth 
hitherto to have been tapped. He had employed | Judicial District, he was noticeable for patience 
an excellent man named Clopton to preach to | in sitting through the dullest and dreariest of 
the negroes in a chapel on his plantation. One | trials. But there were times when he was di- 
cold Sunday, while Clopton was giving out his | rect, positive, and sententious, approaching rough- 
: hymn, two lines at a time, he observed a negro | ness. When a criminal whom he believed real- 
put his foot, with a new brogan, on the red-hot | ly guilty was on trial, he was irritated if he es- 


Wuen Judge Grover succeeded Judge Mullett, 
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y stove. ‘Turning to him, he said, in measured | caped through the negligence of the prosecuting 
voice, . 


‘You rascal you, you'll burn your shoe.” 
As this rhyme was in exact metre of the hymn, 

the negroes chimed in and sang it. ‘The preach- 
er smiled, and mildly explained, ‘*‘ My colored 


attorney, or want of understanding on the part 
| of the jury. ‘This was illustrated in the case of 
| the People v. Weight, tried before him at an Al- 
| leghany County Oyer and Terminer. ‘The pris- 
friends, indeed you're wrong; I didn’t intend | oner was brought to the bar for stealing valu- 
that for the song.” This being also in godd | able sheep. ‘The case was very clear against 
measure, the negroes sang it with pious fervor. 
Turning quickly to his congregation, he said, 
sharply, ‘* I hope you will not sing again until I | 
have time to explain ;” but this only aroused them 


him, but his counsel, by some ingenious manage- 
| ment, caused several of the jurors to believe he 
was not guilty, and after an absence of an hour 
or two they came into court and announced that 
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they were unable 
to agree. ‘The 
judge, with a 
look of surprise, 
inquired if they 
failed to agree 
on the facts in 
the case or on 
the effects of the 
facts. ‘lhe fore- 
man replied that 
they were una- 
ble to agree on 
the main feat- 
ures of the case 
—that a num- 
ber of the jurors 
did not think 
the man guilty. 
“ Well,” said the 
judge, ‘when 
you went out, the 
Court thought 
you would agree 
in about fifteen 
or twenty min- 
utes, the frets of 
the case being 
simply _ these: 





This fellow had 
no mutton of his 
own; atacertain 
time the proof 
shows he had 
plenty of mut- 
ton; about that 
time the com- 
plainant’s sheep 
were missing. 
When the fel- 
low was asked 
where he got his mutton he lied about it, as the 
proof shows. Now, gentlemen, you can retire, 
and if you can not agree on this evidence, come 
in and the Court will discharge you; but we shall 
consider it our duty to tell you to go home and 
build your sheep-pens so high that sheep thieves 
can’t crawl over, because if you don’t, between 
incompetent jurors and sheep thieves, you will 
lose all of your sheep.” It is needless, perhaps, 





to add that after this supplementary charge the 


jury agreed. 


Soon after a smart little earthquake in a 
neighboring city a party of friends were discuss- 
ing the various incidents attending it, and, among 
other things, the effect it had upon the several re- 
ligious congregations, as it occurred during serv- 
ice hours on Sunday. After reciting the scenes 
at various churches and the general consterna- 
tion it produced, a person mentioned the fact that 
a certain Baptist society were not at all disturbed, 
but quietly kept their seats; at which a lady 
noted for her esprit remarked, ‘* Oh, I suppose 
they were the Hard Shells.” 


A DISTINGUISHED stock raiser in this State, 
preparing a herd-book, had provided lithograph- 
ic portraits of all his leading animals, A gen- 
tleman happened to be sitting in his cabinet one 
afternoon, when his daughter, a bright young 
married lady, came in and began looking over 





THE PARLOR ORATRESS.—‘‘ TWINKLE, TWINKLE, LITTLE STAR.’ 


the book plates. By-and-by she came to the 
picture of an exceedingly rough-looking Spanish 
jack, and raising it up to full view, and address- 
ing the gentleman, who was a familiar acquaint- 
ance, said, ‘* How very like this picture is to you, 
Sir!” 

He was a little confused, but replied, ‘‘ Ah, 
madam, I am flattered you should discover a 
likeness to me among your family portraits.” 


Here is a good one on the Episcopalians, 
which, so far as the writer is aware, has never 
yet appeared in print, and therefore he contrib- 
utes it for the benefit of the Drawer. 

Away out West in —— State, in the valley 
of the Mississippi, at a time not very remote, 
when men were more intent on ‘raking in the 
filthy” than in securing an interest in the bank 
of glory everlasting, a zealous missionary of the 
persuasion aforesaid found himself in a commu- 
nity whose religious views were no less manifold 
and contradictory than was to be expected from 
persons representing every phase of denomina- 
tional life. Finding out the three or four com- 
municants belonging to his Church, the mission- 
ary gave notice of an ‘‘ Episcopal service” for 
that evening in the school-house, and cordially 
invited every body to attend. Of course to the 
large majority of the inhabitants this was some- 
thing entirely novel—indeed, the passage of a cir- 
cus through the village, or the actual halt of a 
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minstrel troupe, c ald not have created a pro- | 
founder sensation—and so at an early hour they | 
commenced gathering in knots of two or three, 
as to what kind of a durn’d thing it 
s a-goin’ to be.” 
Prominent among the female portion of the 
throng was an aged sister, who enlightened the 
others by stating it was a reg’lar sarmint they 
were a-goin’ to have, and no confounded nigger 
tumblin’. But the ‘‘sarmint” was to be after the 
‘’Piscopal” fashion, of which she had hearn tell 
when a girl, but had never seen; and as it was | 
something bad, she believed, she was there to in- 
terrupt him if he didn’t preach orthodox. 

Seating herself on the front bench, she eyed | 
the preacher closely, and just before he com- 
menced the service, and while arranging his robes, 
she beckoned him to her, and informed him that | 
she was there to interrupt him if he didn’t preach 
orthodox. 

‘** Well, madam,” he replied, ‘‘ you won't in- | 
terrupt me if I do’ preach aac sh 

‘Oh no! that I won't,” she earnestly ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ but if you don't, though, I'll interrupt 
and expose you for sure!” 

Now to make the exercises go off with some | 
degree of Episcopal decorum the congregation | 
was liberally supplied with prayer- books, and the | 
few communicants were instructed to circulate | 
among the people, ‘‘ find the places” for the un- 
initiated, and lead in the responses. 

Then rose the minister, and with the prodi- 
gal’s resolve, “I will arise and go to my father,’ | 
etc., commenced the service, and won 8 old 
lady's heart, for it was her favorite passage, read 
and prayed over often because of a w aywe ard ny | 
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Next in order was the ‘‘ exhortation,” in which 
she heard nothing objectionable; and then came 
the Right behind her one 


sins. 


confession of 





as 


| to jaw any more to-night. 
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orthodoxy was in no mood to be trifled with, and 
so, while her hand firmly grasped her umbrella, 
she said, in tones sternly emphatic, ‘ L ook 
a-hyar, you durn’d cuss! didn't I tell you that 
was all right? an’ hyar you have been a-chatter- 
in’ every blessed minit since. Now you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself, and I don’t want you 
That's orthodox 
enough for any body! 

The minister took i in the situation, and being 
a practical man, ‘‘ pitched in,” and gave them a 
red-hot extempore discourse, which the old lady, 
before she was aware, had indorsed with a whole 
series of honest amens. 

At the conclusion she felt bound to apologize 


| for her conduct before and during the service, 
| and so, seizing both his hands, she thanked him 


for his Gospel sermon in language as unique as 
her manner was hearty: ‘‘ You see, mister, we 


| war n’t sure of you; we only had hearn tell of 


you Piscopals afore, an’ we v ere kind of skeered 
like; but it’s all right now, an’ I want to tell 


| you that. had nothing to do with those rowdies 


back there who interrupted the service. Now 
we've had Locus preachers here, an’ we've had 
Circus preachers here, but we've never had any 

of you ’Piscopus preachers afore; an’ you do 
| preach orthodox, an’ you can come back here 
any time you want to, an’ preach all night if you 
choose—if you do wear your shirt outside your 
breeches.” 





In Greenmount, Baltimore's beautiful city of 
the dead, there stands a monument erected by 
the B—— family, in the rear of which is a lot 
belonging to Mr. L—— J——, who has been 
twice married and twice a widower, and who 
has placed three tombstones in his lot, arranged 
as follows : 
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of the communicants aforesaid united his voice | 
with the minister's, and had gotten as far as | 
““We have erred and strayed from ‘Thy ways like 
lost sheep,” ete., when the old lady turned, and 
in an audible whisper said, ‘‘ Hush! hush! 
that’s all right; let the man have a chance} 
to speak!” Lowering his voice, he kept com- | fi 
paratively quiet until the creed was reached, and | 
here he thonght, ‘‘In the credo I must set an | 
example, and confess Christ before men in the 
magnificent yet simp le ‘I believe’ 
Christian centuries.” 


By this time the self-appointed conservator of | third wife, 





Mr. J is yet living, but with prudent fore- 
thought has purchased and planted his tomb- 
stone at the head of the grave he expects his 
body to occupy when he shall have been gath- 
ered into the land where his fathers have gone 
before him. ‘The ‘‘ Here rests my man” of the 
first wife seems almost jealously “replied to by 
the second with ‘*‘ He was mine also,” and Mr. 
J—, living, interposes, with a disposition to 
keep the peace, *‘ Both of these were mine.” 


of all the | ‘Che question suggests itself, How would he dis- 


pose of the land to designate the grave of his 
should he have one ? 











